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PREFACE. 



In writing a work on any subject, more especially 
perhaps on a new country, it is absolutely necessary, 
in order to give a true and correct statement, to be 
quite siure that what is written is fact, and not con- 
jured up by the imagination of the writer. 

One who is disposed to be sceptical, and on 
whose mind the incidents of life have impressed 
the conviction, that in every case, it is needful 
before forming an opinion, to imderstand both sides 
of a question ; one who is gifted with great powers 
of observation; one who knows that it is as easy to 
err in judging one's friends as one's enemies ; one 
who understands the meaning of the ^oid. prejudice 
from seeing in others the evil effect of indulging in 
it, and shuns it himself as he would the plague, 
may be fortunate enough to write what is worth 
reading, though deficient in many of the qualities 
which must be combined to make a great writer. 
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To a certain extent, however, the most unpreju- 
diced must be influenced by circumstances, and 
therefore it is that so many fail in conveying to 
others a just idea of a distant land, its climate, its 
inhabitants, with their manners and mode of life. 
Moreover they often omit minor details, which^ 
whether on canvass or in a book, give life to the 
picture. 

It will be readily granted that in a country 
peopled as Australia is, few, comparatively, are in 
a position to write of it correctly. Most of the in- 
habitants are uneducated. They possess no know- 
ledge but of the most elementary kind. They left 
England, Ireland, Scotland, or Germany, poor; the 
majority of them, young. Their recollections of 
home are all associated, if not with actual poverty, 
at least with a want of many of the comforts and 
all the luxuries of life. In the station in which 
they were born they remained, until they landed in 
Australia, and there by industry, perseverance, or 
fortunate speculation, they raised themselves to a 
higher level ; they have all that wealth, and the in- 
fluence which accompanies wealth, can give them. 
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and who can wonder that they see everything con- 
nected with the country of their adoption coleur der 
rose, or be surprised at their making statements in 
accordance with the 'view presented to their mental 
vision ? 

When these persons go home, they leave a warm, 
southern land for the colder region of Great 
Britain; they quit a numerous circle of friends, 
rich and prosperous like themselves, and the 
occasional companionship of some of those who 
had, by reason of their birth and education, 
occupied a good position in their native land. 
Some may have held high office under Govern- 
ment, which gives them patronage and occasions 
their being sought after, and it is quite natural that 
they should feel elated, that their notions should 
rise as they have themselves risen, and that they 
should regard themselves as equal or above those, 
who, in point of wealth and influence, may be 
below them, though their superiors in all besides. 
It is naturcUy for few to understand the greatness 
of humility. They visit their native land; find 
their early companions dead, or what seems worse 
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CHAPTER I. 




ARLY in November of i86— , the 

steamer from Melbourne entered 

Guichen Bay. A lady in deep 

mourning was on deck. A casual 

observer might have thought that she 

was attentively gazing at some object 

of interest which the shore presented, 

but a closer one would have been 

aware that she saw none of the 

beauties around her. The narrow 

channel of deep water which it is 

only safe to enter in calm weather, — 

the brilliant pomona green which earth and clouds 

and sun had combined to give to the waters of the 

bay, — the rich crimson seaweeds floating in them, 

were alike lost upon Mrs. Vernon. The mind's eye 

was fixed upon other scenes, and the present had 

given place to the past so entirely that she started 

when a boy of sixteen laid his hand on her 

shoulder, and said, — - 

" Isn't this a glorious bay ?" 

" Really, Harry, I have not looked at it." 

" Not !" exclaimed the boy, " and you cannot 

have been star-gazing, seeing that there are none 

visible, so what have you been looking at during 

the last quarter of an hour ?" 

"Scenes in which Australia forms no part, 
Harry," and she drew her black shawl closely 

B 
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round her tall, slender figure, and slightly shud- 
dered. 

The merry smile which danced in Harry's eyes 
and played about his mouth when he asked the 
question, which elicited so grave an answer, was 
gone in a moment. 

" You are not cold, mamma ?" he said, as he put 
his arm round her. 

" No, I was shrinking from the future, I think." 

" Don't think about it, * Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.' You see, inapima, I am quoting 
one of your own lessons." 

*' It is a good one to remind me of. Where are 
Isabelle and Edith ?" 

" Nursing Mrs. Brown's baby in the cabin. The 
animal chooses to squall this morning. I hope the 
weather won't get into the same state before we 
are in open sea again, or we shall not reach Port 
Adelaide at the time we hoped to do." 

" Why ; what have we put into this bay for ; 
and what place is this ?" 

" It is Guichen Bay, one of the most dangerous 
places to stop at between Melbourne and Adelaide, 
— but it is worth seeing. Look, mamma, at its 
narrow entrance. We are surrounded by rocks, 
you can see that they are close to the surface in 
every direction. Here and there they crop out 
and shew themselves. The tide is in now, or we 
should see more. There," pointing to a ledge of 
rock, " are the remains of one wreck, and you can 
see part of another on the opposite side. But 
look," continued the boy, eagerly, "how clear the 
water is, you can actually see the white sand at the 
bottom." 

"Yes," and gazing round, Mrs. Vernon added, 
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" it is a beautiful bay, but why are we here ? I 
understood when we left Melbourne that we were 
going direct to Port Adelaide." 

" All I know is that the captain wanted to call 
here. Ah ! he is just putting oiF in a boat." 

" Tell your sisters to come on deck, Harry. It 
is so calm and bright that I do not like their being 
below." 

And as the boy moved away, Mrs. Vernon 
turned and looked at the beach. Rising slightly, 
with here and there a sudden elevation of white 
sand in some grotesque form, and covered with tlje 
peculiar kind of low, stunted brush-wood that is a 
distinctive feature of the sea beach on the southern 
side of the Australias, it presented a novel ap- 
pearance to an eye accustomed to the varied rich- 
ness of coast scenery in the old world. 

" Here's a row," exclaimed Harry, entering the 
cabin just as the baby before mentioned, set up a 
shrill cry ; " What on earth is it all about ?" 

" Nodiing, only it is cross," said Edith. 

" I believe it is not well," remarked Isabelle. 

" Can't you give it to its mother ? She'll quiet 
it," and Harry moved off impatiently. 

" Poor Mrs. Brown is worse to-day than she was 
yesterday." 

"Well,* — mamma says you are both to go on 
deck." 

Edith and Isabelle looked at each other, and 
then at the baby, and lastly at the cross-ljoking 
stewardess. 

" Poor little thing ! Take it, Edith, and I will 
go and speak to mamma." 

Isabelle bounded up the stairs, and in a moment 
was at Mrs. Vernon's side. 

B 2 
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"Mrs. Brown is still in bed, the baby won't 
sleep, and the stewardess is cross." 

" And that combination of circumstances places 
you in some difficulty, Isabelle. Is that what you 
mean, dear?" 

" Yes, manrnia. Harry said you wished me and 
Edith to come on deck. We wanted to come be- 
fore, but you told us we must not venture to nurse 
that poor little baby except in the cabin. It is not 
well, I am sure, and that woman is so cross — ^" 

" That you do not like to leave the baby to her 
tender mercies," interrupted Mrs. Vernon. 

" She shakes it if it cries," said Isabelle. 

" Get me a warm shawl, and I will* see what I 
can do with the child here." 

Isabelle ran down to the cabin. 

"Edith, mamma will nurse baby," and she 
darted oiF for the shawl, while Harry exclaimed,— 

" There is an end of my fishing, which I thought 
to have while the captain is on shore.*' 

"Why?" asked Isabelle, looking back. 

" Because that child's squalling will frighten all 
the fish in the bay." 

"Harry, my boy, don't speak in that way, I 
never heard a child cry as this is cr3dng now, unless 
it were in pain." 

And Mrs. Vernon, who had followed Isabelle, 
took the baby in her arms. She looked at it atten- 
tively and the expression of her countenance 
changed. Edith noticed the change. 

" Is it really Ul, mamma ?" 

" I am afraid so. I wish we had a doctor on board." 

"What a queer face it made then," said Harry. 

"Hush,", replied Mrs. Vernon, "it is slightly 
convulsed." 
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" Is it going to die do you think ?" 

" I hope not ; it cried so loudly a few minutes 
ago that I think there can be no iipmediate danger, 
but convulsions are always more or less dangerous. 
Something must be done immediately. Stay — I 
will speak to Mrs. Brown first," and entering the 
ladies' cabin, she said quietly, — "I am sorry you 
are not able to rise to-day, Mrs. Brown." 

" Ah ! I was not well when I left Melbourne, but 
my husband was so anxious for me to join him and 
to see baby, who is just a month old to-day, ma'am, 
that I thought I would not stay for another week. 
But I wish I had now. The doctor said I was not 
fit to come, and if it wasn't for your daughters, 
ma'am, I don't know what I should do. I can't 
raise my head from the pillow or do anything for 
my baby, and she has been crying just as she did 
a week ago." 

" Was anything the matter with her then ?" 

''Yes, she had convulsions. The doctor said 
before I left, he thought the attack had passed off, 
but that I must watch her carefully." 

"And what did he prescribe?" asked Mrs. 
Vernon, anxiously. 

The sick woman attempted to rise, but fell back 
on her pillow. 

"Is my child ill?" 

" I fear so. Tell me quickly what the doctor's 
directions were, and I will attend to them." 

"I don't know what medicine he gave, but he 
ordered her to be put in a warm bath. Please, 
ma'am, bring her to me." 

" After the bath," said Mrs. Vernon. " Try to 
keep calm now. I will do everything that can be 
done, as if it were my own." 
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Isabelle was looking frightened, as Mrs. Vemon, 
without stopping to speak to her, or to look at the 
child, passed rapidly through the cabin. Soon she 
returned, and taking the child in her arms, was at 
no loss to account for Isabelle's alarmed look. A 
dark hue had settled round the little mouth, and 
the eyes were turned upwards. 

" Run, Edith, and hasten the stewardess. That 
poor woman must not see her child in this state. 
Go to her, Isabelle, and tell her I am undressing 
it to put it in the bath." 

" Can I do anything, mamma," said Harry, who 
was wishing to himself that he had not said so 
much about squalls. 

"Yes; keep those boys quiet, they are making 
a terrible noise on deck; and tell the steerage 
passengers that Mrs. Brown is very ill and her 
child also, and beg them to be as quiet as 
possible." 

Isabella returned to her mother, while she was 
still holding the infant in the water. 

"Mamma," she whispered, "Mrs. Brown will have 
her baby, but she speaks so strangely, I think she 
does not know what she says." 

"Go," said Mrs. Vemon, turning to the stewardess, 
who, now that her feelings were roused, was anxious 
to do all she could, " go and try to calm her ; she 
is feverish ; tell her that the child is quiet now and 
more comfortable, and that I will bring her to her 
as soon as she is out of the bath." 

When Mrs. Vemon entered the ladies' cabin 
carrying the child, who now, composed and tran- 
quil, was- apparently sleeping, she found Mrs. Brown 
much excited, but the sight of her baby resting 
quietly in Mrs. Vernon's arms calmed her imme- 
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diately, and after looking at it for a few miputes, 
without, however, making any effort tp take it from 
Mrs. Vernon, she sank into a heavy sleep. 

Mrs. Vernon sat down on a low seat, laid the 
child on her lap, and telling the stewardess she 
would send for her when anything was wanted, she 
dismissed Edith to join Harry on deck, motioned 
to Isabelle to sit beside her, and prepared for a long 
watch. As the mother and daughter sat side by 
side a stranger might have taken them for sisters. 
Mrs. Vernon had married when very young ; Isabelle 
was nearly as tall as her mother, and vhad the same 
slight figure and oval face, the same deep set grey 
eyes and long dark lashes, long slender neck and 
finely formed head. Isabelle looked like one on 
whom the sun had shone, and soft showers had 
fallen only to refresh and invigorate. The rosy 
cheek told of health and the smooth young brow 
of peace and happiness, while the pale cheek of 
the other, and a faint contraction of the delicately 
pencilled eyebrows, spoke of care and sorrow. The 
dark brown hair of each was drawn in plain bands 
from the face ; but Isabelle's fell nearly to her waist 
in heavy curls, free as her own spirit ; her mother's 
was confined in a Grecian net. 

Half an hour passed away and Edith looked in, 
but Mrs. Vernon raised her finger to enjoin silence, 
smiled, and nodded to her, and the child was gone 
again. * 

"Will you go, Isabelle? You can do nothing 
here now," said Mrs. Vernon in a low voice. 

"Yes, I can do something. I am doing something 
that I like better than all else, — staying with you." 

Mrs. Vernon kissed her cheek, and bent her head 
forward to look at the infant on her knee. 
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"How pale she is !" exclaimed Isabelle, as the 
shawl was drawn aside. 

"Yes, — ^and that fallen lip, — I am afraid she id 
not sleeping but insensible. What can we do?" 

Isabelle started up. 

" Hush ! keep still, Isabelle ;" and Mrs. Vernon 
looked towards the berth in which Mrs. Brown still 
lay in a deep sleep. " It scarcely breathes." 

" Oh, mamma ! can nothing be done ?" 

" Nothing that I know of." 

Another half hour passed, and Mrs. Vernon rose 
with the little lifeless form in her arms, looking 
round as if for some place where she might lay it 
down, and scarcely daring to move lest she should 
wake the sleeping mother, before she had time to 
think how best to break to her the tidipgs of her 
child's death. After a moment's pause she laid it 
in her own berth, threw a shawl over it, and taking 
Isabelle with her, she briefly told the stewardess 
what had occurred, and begged her to stay and 
watch Mrs. Brown while she went on deck. 

" Harry, has the captain returned ?" 

"No. How is the child?" 

"Dead." 

" Does Mrs. Brown know ?" asked Edith, look- 
ing up with tears in her eyes. 

" No ; and I am almost afraid to see her wake ; 
her mind wandered a little before she fell asleep. 
How long are we likely to be detained here ?" 

" I don't know," said Harry, "something is wrong 
it appears ; part of the machinery out of order. 
Nothing but what a smith and a few hours' work 
will put right," he added, seeing his mother look 
anxious, " and the man is at work now." 

"A few hours, Harry, did you say? It is two 
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o'clock now, and it has been so vely calm and still 
to-day that it will be wonderful if we do not have 
one of those sudden changes which everyone says 
are so common in these regions at sundown ; we 
could not get out of this bay in rough weather." 

" No ; the captain would not attempt to go ; but 
if it continue calm we shall not stir from here till 
to-morrow, unless we can start in time to get clear 
of the rocks by sunset." 

Two hours later in the day the captain returned. 

"By five o'clock we shall be off," he said, in 
answer to an enquiry from Mrs. Vernon. " How 
is Mrs. Brown, now?" 

"Still asleep." 

" Had we not better dispose of the child's body 
before she wakes? What do you think, ma'am? 
It must be done before we reach the port." 

" I think not ; it would be too dreadful for her 
not to see her child again." 

" It shall be just as you wish," replied the cap- 
tain, " but I thought it might be the best plan ; one 
does not know what state she will be in when she 
does wake." 

" No ; let that decide the next step." 

A few hours later, and Mrs. Brown was raving 
with all the wildness of delirium. Nature, in strik- 
ing contrast to the workings of that fevered brain, 
was at rest ; the sea smooth and unruffled ; a dark 
doud appeared on the horizon, but above, all was 
clear — a, deep blue vault spangled with countless 
stars. From a glorious crescent rays of light 
streamed down and rested on the water. A solemn 
silence reigned on board the solitary vessel. Then 
the captain's voice was heard in prayer ; the words, 
"We commit her body to the deep, in sure and 
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certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ," fell on the listen- 
ing ear ; the waters of the great deep parted for 
a little moment, and then closed over all that re- 
mained on earth of little Ruth Brown. 

*^ That's an ugly cloud, captain," said onfe of the 
sailors. 

" Yes, we may get ready for a rough night." 

And a wild night it was. No one thought of 
sleeping ; all nature was awake. The thunder 
roared and the lightning flashed ; the wind and the 
waves seemed to be striving for the mastery, and 
man, in his little barque, was bravely weathering the 
storm. 

"Mamma," said Edith, raising her head for 
a moment from her mother's knee, where it had 
been resting since the storm commenced, " do you 
think we shall be drowned ? I did not like to see 
the baby let down into the water." 

"No, dear; but she was not there. The spirit 
had returned to God Who gave it, and the little 
form, in which it dwelt for one short month, is rest- 
ing quietly in its ocean bed. The angry waves 
which threaten us do not reach that; body and 
soul are where the storms of Time cannot harm 
them." 

Just then Harry looked in at the door of the 
cabin. 

" Don't be frightened, mamma, the captain says 
we have plenty of room to knock about in ; it is 
a wild night, but he saw the storm coming long 
before it burst, and steered straight out to sea." 

"The gale is blowing towards the shore, is it 
not?" said Isabelle. 

" Yes, and it is blowing hard ; but the sailors, as 
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well as the captain, say we are all right, and I came 
to tell you. Go to sleep all of you if you can. Is 
Mrs. Brown any better ?" 

" She is quieter. I was obliged to tell her that 
her baby was dead an hour ago ; she was getting 
so excited, because, as she thought, we were keep- 
ing it from her. She has scarcely spoken since; 
perhaps she guesses the rest." 

When morning dawned, though the violence of 
the storm had subsided, the waves ran high and the 
steamer was far out of its course. On the morning 
of the second day, however, she entered St. Vin- 
cent's gulf, and in a few hours' anchored at Port 
Adelaide. 

"Oh, mamma!" exclaimed Isabelle, "what a 
wretched looking place." 

" Not nice looking at all," replied Mrs. Vernon, - 
"but do not let us complain, Isabelle. We are 
here; we came to endeavour to carry out dear 
papa's wishes, and we will make the best of every- 
thing. The first thing for all of us to do is to make 
up our minds that we shall meet with much that is 
entirely new and strange to us, and different to 
what we have been accustomed to, and much, no 
doubt, that will seem very disagreeable. If we do 
this it will prevent many disappointments." 

Just then a little bustling man came hurriedly on 
board, enquiring if a Mrs. Brown and her child had 
come in the steamer. 

" Poor man ! I will speak to him," said Mrs. 
Vernon ; and in the gentle words which some 
women know so well how to use in hours of sorrow, 
she told him of the death of his child and of his 
wife's illness. " I believe she is in no danger now; 
get her home as quickly and as quietly as you can, 



CHAPTER II. 

^^ D this is the best hotel in Adelaide," 

exclaimed Hany, as Isabelle joined 
him in a small sitting room, the next 
morning. "Queer looking place; 
very diiferent to even the small hotels 
in England." 

"Yes, but mamma says every- 
thing seems to be nice and com- 
fortable." 

"As for that I am no judge. I 
coutd have slept on the floor last 
night. You know, Isabelle, mamma 
is always contented." 

" And you will be, too, won't you, Harry ?" and a 
small white hand was laid on the boy's shoulder, 

"Mamma! areyouthere? Idid'nlknow. About 
being contented — yes, I am quite content — ready for 
anything — I am in a very jolly state of mind. How 
are you?" he added, kissing her cheek. "You look 
pale." 

" Do If I don't feel very bright : but now for 
breakfast. 1 shall be better presently." 

" And what are we to do first f" enquired Harry, 
cutting away at a ham before him, without thinking 
of what his hands were doing. 

*• Harry, who is to eat all those slices of ham ?" 
asked Mrs. Vemon, smiling. 

" Oh !" dropping the laiife and fork, " I forgot 
what I was about Never mind. Here, Isabelle, 
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are two nice thin slices for you. I will go in for 
some of these thick ones. I am as hungry as a 
hunter. Where are we going this morning, mamma, 
and what shall we da ?" 

'* I had not quite decided, but I think you shall 
take these letters to Mr. Graham and Mr. Watson, 
and your sisters and I will wait here till you return." 

"You only know Mr. Graham slightly, mamma?" 

" No I never saw him but once, and that is many 
years ago. The impression he made on my mind 
was a very &vourable one." 

" Why did he leave England ?'' 

"Not for the same reason which decided your 
papa to try his fortune in Australia. Mr. Graham 
was, I believe, fond of travelling ; and when a boy 
at school he used to say that as his father and 
mother were dead, and he had nothing to keep him 
in England except one uncle, he should see as much 
of the world as he could, if his uncle would let 
him go." 

"Which it appears his uncle did, as he is here," 
said Hany, helping himself to another slice of 
ham. 

" He did not wish him to go, but seeing his mind • 
bent upon travelling, he allowed him to follow his 
own inclination." 

" Did he come here at once ?" 

" No ; he travelled in different parts of Europe, 
and then went to America. After staying there some 
time he returned to England, and soon after, his 
uncle died, leaving him nearly all his property. It 
was then I saw him. He did not stay long in 
England." 

"Left it for Australia. I don't admire his taste," 
said Harry. 
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*' He is a rich sheep-farmer now; you may some 
day be one, too." 

<* North Adelaide, is his address, I see," said 
Harry ; ** he cannot alwaiys live in town." 

'* Probably not/' 

«*This other— this Mr. Watson, you do not know 
at all." 

**No; Captain Douglas thought that an intro- 
duction to him may be of use to you in some way, 
as he is at the head of some large establishment here, 
as well as agent for several wealthy colonists, and as 
you are aware, Hariy, he asked his son to give us 
this letter." 

"I can't make out how Mr. Douglas knew him. 
Old Watson lived in a queet way." 

"He w^s a commercial traveller, I have heard," 
said Mrs. Vernon, "and saved enough to enable 
him to live, during the last years of his life, in the 
cottage where he died." 

*' How did Douglas know them ?" 

" I think through some connection with this Mr. 
Watson's first wife." 

Harry was silent. 

"Shall I tell you what you are thinking about, 
Harry ?" said Mrs. Vernon. 

The boy coloured as he raised his dark eyes to his 
mother's face, and tossing back his nearly black hair 
from his forehead, he replied, " If you can." 

"You were asking yourself, 'Why should my 
mother and my sisters have anything to do with 
people in Australia, whose nearest relations were in 
a diJBferent position to their own in England ?' " 

" Well, mamma, you are a kind of witgh in read- 
ing my thoughts, but you know everyone told us 
there was a vast number of snobs here, and that they 
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were the people who were at the head of affairs, and 
you should be careful in forming acquaintances." 

** So I intend to be, Hany. I have neither the 
means nor the inclination to go into what is called 
society." 

Harry laughed. 

"No, mamma. You would not be understood if 
you did, if all is true that the Altons told me, and 
they had moved in the best society {\ believe that to be 
the correct phrase) for five years. 

"They told us of a great many nice people, 
Harry," remarked Isabelle. 

" Yes, of course; but they were like the flowers in 
our gardens, after papa lost all his money and we 
had to do without our gardeners, almost lost among 
weeds. I hate snobs." And Hariy, pushing his 
plate from before him, got up and walked to the 
window. 

" Harry, I want to speak to you, come here." 

He turned at the sound of his mother's voice, and 
in another moment had thrown himself down on the 
floor beside her. 

"Well, mamma," and he took one of her hands 
and brought it round his neck and over his shoulder, 
where he held it ; " I am a prisoner now." 

" Guilty, or not guilty ?" said Mrs. Vernon. 

Harry did not speak. 

"What did we come to Australia for ?" pursued 
Mrs. Vernon. 

"Because papa would have come if — " and Harry 
paused for a moment; then continued, "and you 
thought he would have wished you to come on my 
account, that I might do something better for my 
sisters, as well as for myself, than I could do in 

England," 

c 
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"Yes, you are right, and having come vohmtarily 
to live here, we shall all feel fn time that there are 
duties to others to perform. At present our course 
is very plain and simple. There must be a begin- 
ning, and it will not do for you, my dear boy, to be 
thinking too much of mamma's dignity. I dare say 
you will find these snobs, as you call them, very 
good and estimable people in their way, and — *' 

'**0h, very likely," broke in Harry, rather im- 
patiently, "and it does not matter to me what they 
do. The airs which Jack Alton told me they give 
themselves towards those who are poor, as we are 
now, are insufferable and very vulgar; but I should 
only laugh at them if I were here by myself, or 
rather I should make myself scarce." 

"Which I shall do for some time to come," said 
Mrs. Vernon ; " don't trouble yourself, about me and 
your sisters." 

"It was of you and Isabelle I was thinking; as 
for Edith, she will do very well when she gets a few 
years older. She has a spice of the — . I beg your 
pardon, mamma. I mean she will be perfectly un- 
' approachable ; coarse vulgarity and purse-proud as- 
sumption must retire before her; she will draw a 
magic circle round her, and woe to the snob who 
steps over it. Won't it be jolly to watch you, little 
5diih?" 

"What for, Harry?" said the child, who had 
been trying to make friends with a pair of beautiful 
shell parrots, and heeded nothing that was said, and 
she turned her head over her shoulder as she spoke, 
shewing her large dark eyes and arched eyebrows, 
which were as strongly though more delicately 
marked than her brother's were. 

"Nothing," said Harry, laughing, "never mind 
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me, pet^" and Edith turned to the birds again, as he 
continued, "I interrapted you, mamma." 

"I was going to say, my dear Hany, that you 
had better wait, and as you grow older, form your 
own opinion from personal observation. I do not 
venture to say positively, that the Altons were mis- 
taken in the estimate they formed of the people here, 
generally, because I have no means of judging ; nor 
am I likely to have, as I do not mean to form any 
acquaintances in Adelaide, beyond Mr. Graham's 
family for some time to come ; but the Altons may 
have been a little prejudiced, I thinL" 

" Why do you think so ?" ' 

''Because they are naturally proud and rather 
&stidious ; but we will not discuss this point farther 
just now. It is time you started to find Mr. Graham." 

There was deep love, mmgled with some anxiety, 
in the gaze which Mrs. Vernon fixed on Harry, as 
he left the room, and for a few moments she lost 
sight of the past and present, and suffered her 
thoughts to wander into the future. All was dim 
and shadowy, and as she thought of the young, 
warm, ardent spirit that had just quitted her, having 
to travel on into that future's unknown depths, 
endure its trials, and batde with its temptation, she 
would have shrunk from it, but for the unfailing 
promises of the God of the fatherless. Mrs. Vernon 
was no idle dreamer. She felt with the noble- 
minded American poet that, — 

** Life is real ! life is earnest ! " 

and that her duty was to 

" Act, — act in the living present ! 
Heart within^ and God overhead!" 

" Edith, my child, come here," said Mrs. Vernon, 

c 2 
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as Hany left the room, "what are we to do with 
aU this black hair?" 

"It won't curl without any trouble, mamma, like 
Isabelle's, it never would at home, you know, and 
U is so hot here." 

Well, come with me and I will plait it for you." 
Thank you, dear mamma," said the child, when 
the plaiting was completed ; "I feel so much cooler 
now it is all out of my way. May I go to the birds 
again ? I think they will soon know me." 

Edith had just completed her thirteenth year. She 
was two years younger than her sister, and was a 
striking contrast to Isabelle, whose classical features 
were generally in repose ; while Edith, all enthusiasm 
and excitement, was rarely quiet for five minutes to- 
gether; and her short upper lip gave indications 
of a proud spirit, which, unless kept in subjection by 
judicious training, might some day mar an otherwise 
fair character. 

Two hours had scarcely elapsed when Harry re- 
turned. 

" Mr. Graham seems to me to be a brick, mamma ; 
he said all sorts of kind things. I expect he' will be 
here with Mrs. Graham in about an hour, and he 
won't hear of your staying at the * York.' We are 
all to go to his house at once, — that is, if you will 
consent" 

" He is very kind ; I must think about it. Did 
you see Mr. Watson ?" 

** Yes ; and he will do himself the pleasure of 
bringing Mrs. Watson to call upon you, as soon as 
his numerous and important engagements will all6w 
him to do so." 

Harry repeated this in an important tone, and 
Isabellei who had been listening, said — 
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** Harry does not like Mr. Watson." 

" He isn't a brick, I know," remarked Edith. 

"Edith, don't copy Harry in everything; little 
girls should not talk like boys. Besides," continued 
Mrs. Vernon, " Harry cannot have seen enough of 
Mr. Watson to know whether he likes him or not." 

"Yes, I have. He is one of those small men" 
(and Harry, who was promising to be at least six feet 
high, drew himself up) " who always remind me of 
the frog in the fable, * Extensive prospects are seen 
through small openings,' and if that man, small in 
stature, does not imagine himself a great man in 
many respects, I am mistaken. The smile that ac- 
companied the condescending remark that he would 
call upon you was of the most patronising character." 

"I wish you would not judge so hastily, Harry." 

" Well, mamma, I know you will think just as I 
do, only you will keep cool, — ^get colder, in fact, if 
Mr. Watson shows an intention of patronising you, 
while the bare idea makes me hot. I was warm 
enough when I reached the house, but I got warmer 
in Mr. Watson's cool rooms ; he has a capital house ; 
his rooms are ten degrees cooler than these. But 
here are the Grahams ; they have just got out of the 
carriage you saw driving up." 

Mr. Graham was one of those men whom to look 
at was to trust. He was not handsome, indeed his 
features were plain, but he looked every inch a gen- 
tleman, and he was one in the true sense of the word. 
Honourable and upright in thought and feeling, his 
acts could not be otherwise, for a man's character is 
what his thoughts make it, and his life is but the em- 
bodiment of his thoughts. All respected him; his 
friends loved him. llbere are some men and women 
who pass through life without meeting with Mends, 
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and these people generally have a large circle of ac- 
quaintances who surround them in the day of pros- 
perity, as the moths on a warm simimer night flutter 
round the flame of a candle ; but if clouds arise, and 
the storm of adversity sweeps over the sunny scene, 
they vanish and are no more visible. Friends and 
acquaintances are two very different things. A friend 
is something tangible, real, the substance, in short ; 
an acquaintance but a shadow ; and a man who lives 
without the former probably possesses none of those 
qualities which would render him capable of being 
a friend himself. Mr. Graham had married a Woman 
who could appreciate his Stirling worth, and who was 
herself deserving of the love he bestowed upon her 
and the entire trust he reposed in her. 

As they entered the room, Mrs. Vernon rose to 
meet them. Not a shade of colour relieved the 
marble paleness of her face ; her feelings were too 
deep for her to appear otherwise than calm. When 
she last saw Mr. Graham she had not loug been 
married, and was surrounded by all the comfort, 
elegance, and luxury which an ample income would 
secure in her native land. Mr. Graham was less out- 
wardly calm than she was for the first few moments, 
and to cover the feelings which the sight of his early 
friend's widow and children had aroused, he ener- 
getically commenced scolding her for not going to 
his house immediately, and said he felt almost 
disposed to regard her not doing so as an affront. 
It reflected upon his character ; he was an Eng- 
lishman although he did live in Australia, and 
he hoped he had not forgotten what hospitality 
meant. 

Mrs. Vernon smiled, but before she could reply 
Mrs. Graham, who had kissed Isabelle and still held 
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Edith's hand, said, **And when, Frank, do you 
mean to introduce me to Mrs. Vernon ?" 

"Bless me I I forgot you were there, Kate. Mrs. 
Vernon, Mrs. Graham ; and there's my young friend 
Hany ; he is as like poor — he is a very fine boy, 
Mrs. Vernon." 

** You will make him vain, Mr. Graham." 
"No, I shall not ; no doubt he has a great many 
faults, as we all have ; my own boy has plenty, and 
I tell him plainly of them, and shall take the same 
liberty with Harry when we are better acquainted ; 
correct and encourage by turns, that is my plan. And 
these are your girls, dear Mrs. Vernon," and he took 
a hand of each. "Kate," turning to his wife, "I 
know you have an engagement this morning which 
you cannot postpone, and I have an appointment at 
one. Will you arrange with Mrs. Vernon when we 
shall send the carriage for her, while I make friends 
with these young strangers," and as he spoke he 
placed a chair for Isabelle, and, sitting down on one 
dose to her, he drew Edith to his side, putting his 
arm round her, and asked them a few questions about 
the voyage. This led them to tell him of Mrs. Brown's 
ilhiess and the death of her baby, and so kind was 
his manner that they forgot they were talking to one 
they had only seen for the first time within the last 
(piarter of an hour. 

"I am sorry, my dears, that I have no girls to 
help to amuse you and make you feel at home," he 
said, as he rose to go. 

" Thank you, but you have Mrs. Graham, and she — " 

Isabelle suddenly paused, and a bright blush 

mounted to her cheeks, as she withdrew her gaze 

from Mrs. Graham's face, on which her eyes had 

been fixed. 
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*' And she what ?" enquired Mr. Graham, smiling 
and looking at his wife who, without uttering any o£ 
the common-place remarks that always greet the ears 
of a new arrival, which mean nothing, and are as 
tiresome as they are absurd, — ^without asking Mis. 
Vernon how she liked the colony, — ^what did she 
think of Adelaide ? — did she find the hot winds very 
trying, Ac, &c., and then exclaiming ' Oh 1 1 forgot, 
you have only just arrived' — ^Mrs. Graham told her 
how pleased she was to see one she had often heard 
her husband speak of, and begged her to pay them 
a long visit, it would be such a real pleasure if she 
t^ould ; and as she spoke, the kindness and sincerity 
which dictated the words were so visibly expressed in 
her face that Mr. Graham saw in a moment what 
Isabelle meant, and as she did not immediately reply, 
he said — "You think Mrs. Graham will do instead?" 

Isabelle, still blushing, looked up at him with 
a pleased smile, and said, "Yes,*' in a frank, open 
way, that seemed to please Mr. Graham amazingly. 
Turning to his wife, he said — 

" Kate, this young stranger has read your character 
in your face as quickly as I did ; she has aheady been 
commenting upon it." 

*'Ohl Mr. Graham I" exclaimed Isabelle, "in- 
deed—" 

"There was no harm, my dear Mrs. Vernon, in 
anything your daughter has said or done," said Mr, 
Graham quickly, as Mrs. Vernon cast a surprised 
look on Isabelle. "Her opinion of my wife was 
only made known to me by the utterance of two 
words, a look and a blush ; Mrs. Graham and my 
own penetration did the rest." 

" Quite a pantomime," said Mrs. Graham laugh- 
ing ; " and how is it to end ?" 
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"Mrs. Vemon has to decide that. I hope you 
have persuaded her to come to us this evening." 

"Not this evening/' replied Mrs. Vemon, "but 
to-morrow. There was not much persuasion needed. 
There were but two ways (for me at least) of replying 
to an invitation given as Mrs. Graham's was, — ^to de- 
cline the pleasure of acceding to her evident wishes 
on the subject, for some strong reason which I had 
not, or to accept her invitation as freely as it was 
given." 

" Then it is all arranged as it should be. At what 
hour shall I send the carriage and Kate, for I know 
she will wish to come for you, as there will be room. 
My friend Harry can sit on the box." 

" I think it must be in the afternoon, as I am ex- 
pecting our luggage from the port sent here." 

" By-the-bye, who js seeing to that for you ?" 

"A man named Brown, a storekeeper." 

" What 1 the husband of the poor woman you have 
been telling me about, Isabelle ? You see I speak to 
you as my old friend's child." 

"Yes." 

" Then she is an old servant of ours. Poor thing I 
She lost her baby, Kate, on board the steamer coming 
from Melbourne." 

" And was it buried at sea ?" 

" Yes." 

"How dreadftil I I must go to see her. She was 
my housekeeper at Kooroona, one of our sheep-runs, 
for some years, and one of the most faithftil servants 
I ever had. It was strange that you should meet with 
her, Mrs. Vemon." 

" Kate, my time is up, and yours, too, I think. I 
was going to propose," he continued, luming to 
Mrs. Vemon, " sending one of my servants to the 
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port to see after your boxes, but if Brown has pro- 
mised to do so he will, he is to be depended on. 
I will send a cart here for them to-morrow evening. 
Harry, my boy is looking forward to seeing you," he 
Ridded, as he shook hands with him. *' He is about 
your age, I fancy, but not like you in anything ex- 
cept height, — ^blue eyes, light hair ; he looked such 
a thorough Saxon when he was born that we had him 
named Alfred." 

*' What a pretty name ; I like it," exclaimed Edith. 

"So do I," said Mr. Graham ; "it reminds me 
of freedom and liberty, combined with lawful authority 
and kingly power exercised for good, and fifty other 
things ; but why do you like it, my little Norman ?" 
and he passed his hand over her dark hair. 

" I am not a Norman ; I am an English girl, and 
I don't like Normans." 

"Why ?" said Mr. Graham, much amused. 

" Because they were cruel to the Saxons. I read 
a tale not long ago about the last Saxon earl — such 
a good man, and William the Conqueror had him 
killed only because he was a Saxon and the Saxon 
people liked him. It was wicked and mean." 

" I think you must read that tale to me, Edith, and 
we will talk about it. Now good-bye till to-morrow." 



^^^ 




CHAPTER III 




N the morning of the second day after 
the conversation related in the last 
chapter, Mr. Watson took his usual 
seat during business hours, and com- 
menced looking over some papers 
that were lying on the table before 
him. Suddenly some thought seemed 
to strike him, and putting his hand 
into one of his pockets he drew out a 
note, read it, and then walked out of 
his office and up-stairs. 

Mrs. Watson was sitting in a lofty, 
well-fumished room, with her work basket before 
her, and one or two children were playing on the 
floor near her, when Mr. Watson entered with the 
note in his hand. 

We have simply spoken of Mr. Watson as being 
manager of a large establishment, and as an agent,^ 
but this was by no means all that he was, or that 
he thought he was, or that he felt he ought to be. 
He was a justice of the peace, and in many 
respects he faithfully and judiciously performed the 
duties of the office ; at the same time it must be 
acknowledged that his peculiar temperament 
having induced some thoughtless, but acute ob- 
server of public characters, to msike the probably 
correct, but, of course, very improper remark, that 
"the little J.P. had been weaned ,upon pickles," it 
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was thought by some persons that his being a 
justice of the peace, under such circumstances, was 
rather paradoxical. He was eminently what may 
be called a public character, for his name was con- 
stantly in print His commentaries on the course 
of events, public and private, were as voluminous 
as those of Julius Caesar, or of Napoleon himself, 
on that hero of the remote past 

Not the least fortunate move which Mr. Watson 
made in the progressive and spirited game he had 
played in AustraHa, was giving check-mate to the 
daughter of a fine old veteran, whose appearance 
always suggested the idea to thoughtful persons, 
"What on earth did he coihe to Australia for? 
Why did he leave the old world ?'' The lady did 
not avail herself of the privilege of retiring, and no 
doubt thought that the time would come when she 
would have her revenge for the bold move which 
had placed her in check ; so the knight captured 
the queen, and they were married, and lived very 
happily ever afterwards. 

During this digression, Mr. Watson had been 
standing with one elbow resting on the mantel- 
shelf, apparently absorbed in thought. Perhaps 
the letter in his hand had carried him back in 
imagination to past days, and the review suggested 
the idea that his wife's family might not quite like 
to hear of his antecedents, should these new arrivals 
of whom his letter spoke, refer to them. Not that 
there was anything of which Mr. Watson need feel 
ashamed, rather Sie reverse, for he had gained a 
good position in the new world, by his own merits 
and exertions, and well deserved to retain it. Let 
him who wins the laurel wear it. But Mr. Watson 
was quite aware that persons of gentle blood have 
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certain prejudices difficult to set aside, and which 
are rarely overcome entirely ; and all he had con- 
sidered it necessary to say about his family to his 
fiiends in Australia, was, that his father, though 
not rich, had an independent income. This fact 
and his own position made him appear no unsuitable 
aspirant for the hand of the portionless Jane 
Malcolm, and of course it was very natural to wish 
that no unlucky contretemps should interrupt the 
even tenor of his way, or ruffle his domestic peace. 
A few minutes reflection decided him what course 
to take, and that settled, he said, — 

"Jane, it is two days since tiiis note was left; 
you were out at the time." 

"What note is it?" 

"It is from an old friend of mine in England, 
the son of the old naval officer you have often 
heard me talking about." 

"Oh! but how did the note come? The mail 
is not due for a weeL" 

" No, young Vernon brought it" 

" And who is young Vernon ? I know no one 
of that name." 

"All I know is that he has come to Australia 
with his mother and two sisters, and Douglas has 
given them a letter of introduction to me. From 
what little he says about them, I gather that Mr. 
Vernon had some serious reverse of fortune before 
he died, and that his widow and children are in 
reduced circumstances. I do not see how I am to 
be of any use to them. If I took young Vernon 
into the office, his salary at first would only be just 
enough for himself; but we must call upon them, 
Jane." 

" Yes, certainly; it would not be kind not to do 
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SO. Shall we go this morning? It must be very- 
sad to be in a new country and among strangers." 

" Yes, I can spare half an hour tiiis morning ; 
but you had better not invite them to come here. 
It is impossible to tell what sort of persons they 
are. Very queer people come out here, as you 
know, Jane." 

" Yes ; but siurely, George, your friend would not 
give a letter of introduction to anyone who was at 
all objectionable. He would not know them him- 
self, for I have often heard mamma say that in 
England there is such a decided line of demarcation 
between the different classes of society. Wealth 
here is a passport to any society, but it is not so in 
England." 

Mr. Watson thought for a moment before he 
replied to this last remark. He had made up his 
mind to the course he would pursue, and when he 
had once done that, he never allowed anyone or 
anything to turn him aside. He never was known 
to change his opinion, he regarded doing so as a 
weakness, excusable in a woman, but entirely be- 
neath him. 

" I have thought the matter over during the last 
two days, and I have arrived at the conclusion 
that on every account it will be better to be just 
kind and civil and nothing more." 

" But will it be kind to make a formal call on a 
stranger and a widow, and extend no hospitality to 
her? I do not think that I should think so," 
urged Jane. 

" It will be the most prudent. At any rate I have 
quite decided that it will never do to ask them 
here. Once get them into the house and there may 
be great difficulty in getting them out of it again." 
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What was it that reminded Mr. Watson as he 
said this that he was saying what was not likely to 
happen ; nay, that there was no possibility of its 
being allowed to happen, however far he extended 
his hospitality ? Conscience reminded him of the 
frank, noble bearing of Harry Vernon, and of the 
heightened colour and haughty, cold " Thank you," 
which followed Mr. Watson's announcement that 
he would call on Mrs. Vernon. 

Mrs. Watson saw that it was useless to say more, 
and indeed her liege lord and master gave her no 
opportunity of doing so, for muttering something 
about business he walked towards the door. 

" I shall be at liberty to go with you, my dear, at 
one o'clock," he said, as he closed the door. 

Mrs. Watson was always careful not to keep her 
husband waiting when he had made an arrange- 
ment to go out with her, and she was standing at 
one of the windows expecting him to join hex be- 
fore starting to " The York" to call on Mrs. Vernon, 
when a carriage, drawn by a pair of spirited greys, 
stopped at the door, and immediately after Mrs. 
Dashwood was announced. Mrs. Dashwood was 
handsomely dressed in the height of fashion, and 
as in stature she was considerably, above the middle 
height, it might be said that she and her dress were 
a good match. 

" You were going out, I see, so I won't detain 
you," were her first words, spoken in the quick, 
abrupt way which seemed to be partly natural to 
her, partly assumed as being dashing and distingu^. 

** I am going out presently with Mr. Watson, but 
pray sit down until he comes, he may be detained 
half an hour." 

"Oh, I can't stay half an hour; I have such 
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a number of calls to make. We know so many 
people, and they are always telling me of not going 
often enough to see them, but of course persons 
in our position can't alwa3rs do as we like ; as it is, 
Johnson does nothing but attend to the horses and 
drive me out ; what with a round of morning calls, 
and then having to be ready to receive Oswald 
when he comes from the House, and take us out 
again in the evening, his time always seems to be 
occupied." 

Mrs. Watson did not see very clearly that there 
was any connection between her remark and the 
rambling reply of Mrs. Dashwood; but that was 
not an unusual thing, for Mrs. Oswald Dashwood 
thought of nothing but herself and what ministered 
to her imaginary self-importance, consequently she 
and her belongings were generally the subjects of 
her conversation. 

" How are the children ?" Mrs. Watson enquired. 

" Oh, they are very well I have got new masters 
for them for music and drawing, and they are learn- 
ing to ride; we want them to ride well. I took 
Emma and Lucy to Government House the other 
day ; Sir James and Lady Digby take a great deal 
of notice of theni." 

"They are very kind and affable to everyone, 
I think," replied Mrs. Watson. 

"We are going to dine at Government House 
to-morrow," pursued Mrs. Dashwood, " I suppose 
we shall not meet you. It is just a friendly party ; 
the Governor wants to talk to Oswald about some- 
thing, I fancy." 

" No," said Mrs. Watson quietly ; ^* we have pro- 
mised to spend to-morrow evening with the Haugh- 
tons." 
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Mrs. Dashwood's countenance fell slightly. The 
Haughtons, and several other families who were in- 
timate with them, were some of the early settlers in 
the colony, who, occupying a good position at 
home, had given it up for a vision of fabulous 
wealth and luxury in South Australia. Disap- 
pointed in their expectations, they continued to 
live in the colony, first, because they had lost the 
means of returning, and could not regain what they 
had given up at home, afterwards, because, as the 
colony progressed, they saw that a new country 
presented better opportunities of acquiring wealth 
than an old one ; and that, though fortunes were 
lost instead of being doubled or trebled as they had 
anticipated on their first arrival, they were to be 
made in Australia by patience and perseverance. 
Many of these old colonists retained the exclusive 
feelings which they inherited from their forefathers, - 
and no amount of ingenuity on the part of Mrs. 
Dashwood had hitherto enabled her to gain the 
entred to their houses. It made no difference that 
Mr. Dashwood had the prefix of Honourable at- 
tached to his name as a member of the Ministry, — 
that he and Mrs. Dashwood frequently dined at 
Government House, — ^that he was wealthy and she 
outshone everyone else in the grandeur of her ap- 
parel, — they would not visit them, and the Dash- 
woods felt it bitterly. In many instances, there is 
no doubt that the purse-proud insolence and vulgar 
assumption of the Dashwoods were the cause of 
th^ not being admitted as ordinary acquaintances 
at houses where they were most anxious to visit, 
for Mr. Dashwood was a clever man, and a useful 
member of the House of Assembly. He had raised 
himself from a low position to a high one, and if in 

D 
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his exaltation he had remembered that ''before 
honour is humility" he would probably have at- 
tained his wishes, and that which was denied, when 
pompouslyclaimed, would have been accorded volun- 
tarily to his real merit Unfortunately, too, for him, 
he had a vain, foolish wife, who cared for nothing 
but fashion and display, and who, though tolerably 
well educated, was so unmistakeably deficient in ail 
that characterises a really lady-like woman of refined 
feelings, that she was generally disliked even by 
those who attended her large soirees and balls. 

During the short silence which followed Mrs. 
Watson's last remark^ Mr. Watson entered the 
room hat and gloves in hand, and Mrs. Dashwood 
rose, saying as she shook hands with him — 

'' What a stupid man that is that attends to the 
door at the House. I told Oswald the other day 
I would call for him, and drove up as usual, and 
the man came to the carriage door and asked what 
I wanted. 'You know what I want,' I said ; I was 
so provoked with him. 'Tell Mr. Oswald Dash- 
wood I am here.' He knew what I drove there for 
without asking, but he is so stupid. Good morning, 
Mrs. Watson; when are you coming to Morton? 
You haven't been there for ever so long." 

" My time has been a good deal occupied lately 
with mamma who is not very well just now, and in 
about a fortnight I am going to take the children 
away from the heat and dust of Adelaide for the 
summer." 

" Well, I shall be glad to see you when you €an 
come. Are you going to the flower show to-day?" 

" I think not." 

" I shall just call in. Lady Digby will be there, 
I believe." 



".^. 
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^'The fruit and flowers are supposed to be the 
objects of attraction, are they not ?" said Mr. Wat« 
son* 

liirs. Dashwood, quite unobservant of the irony 
which was as manifest in Mr. Watson's manner as 
in bis words ; replied, *' I suppose so, but I never 
care for seeing those things except on my own table. 
Goodrbye; I hope you'll enjoy yourself in the 
country. I want Oswald to take me to Melbourne." 

*^ Mrs. Vernon cannot be more objectionable than 
Bfrs. Dashwood," said Mrs. Watson, as she walked 
with her husband towards the York Hotel 

** I see what you are still thinking o^ Jane; but 
yon will oblige me by not inviting Mrs. Vernon to 
visit you now. You will soon be leaving town. 
Mrs. Vernon may not remain in Adelaide, in which 
case it would not be worth while to commence an 
acquaintance so soon to be broken off again. '^ 

Mrs. Watson, though not convinced, said no 
more, and just then her attention was arrested by 
a lady in deep mourning who was seated in a plain, 
handsome carriage drawn up before one of the prin- 
cipal jewellers' shops in Rundle Street. 

"What a lovely face, — ^but so grave !" was her 
involuntary exclamation. "Who can she be, George? 
I never saw her before; and that is the Graham'^ 
carriage." 

As she spoke, Mrs. Graham, followed by two 
3roung girls, came out of the shop, and the striking 
resemblance which the tallest of the two bore to the 
lady who had elicited Mrs. Watson's remark sug- 
gested the idea that they must be nearly related. 

Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Watson exchanged a pass- 
ing " How d'you do," as the former waited while 
her young friends got into the carriage. They were 

D 3 
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acquainted slightly, for the Watsons visited exten- 
sively and generally. They were admitted by the 
" upper ten," as the phrase is, and chose to visit 
many who did not move in that exalted orbit ; 
while the Graham's, who cared more for quiet home 
happiness and enjoyments than for visiting, bestowed 
little of their time upon anyone whom they did not 
really like and esteem; and this often led those, who 
did not know them well, to regard them as proud 
exclusives. 

" One does not often see that style of beauty 
here," said Mr. Watson as they walked on. 

" No, indeed. It must be a lovely specimen of 
the beauty I have heard mamma mention as pre- 
vailing among the upper classes in England. Per- 
haps we may meet her at the Haughtons' to- 
morrow night, as she is a friend of Mrs. Graham's." 

" Very likely," was all Mr. Watson said, for he 
was wondering to himself whether the strangers he 
had just seen could be the Vemons. The hasty 
glance he had of the youngest girl reminded him 
momentarily of Harry. 

"Is Mrs. Vernon at home?" he enquired of a 
waiter at " The York." 

"No." Waiters and other dignitaries of that 
class, male and female, do not say "sir," or 
"ma'am," in Australia, as a general rule. Occasion- 
ally one meets with an exception, which is rather 
refreshing to those who have been accustomed to 
the respectful bearing of the domestics in a well- 
conducted English household. "No, she's gone 
two days ago." 

" I thought — ^I understood she was staying here?" 

"So she was. She came one day and went 
away the next; that is, she was here two nights 
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and one day. Anything else I can do for you? 
I'm being called, — ^gen'lemen have hard times in 
this country. I'm coming, — go on." 

The latter part of this address was spoken to a 
boy, who was standing at one end of a passage 
witiii a pair of boots in one hand, and a basket of 
vegetables in the other. 

" All serene," said the boy, and as he passed out 
of sight he commenced whistling "The Rat- 
catcher's Daughter." 

" Did Mrs. Vernon leave any address?" enquired 
Mrs. Watson. 

"Any what?" * 

" Her address." 

" Not as I knows of. I'll call the chambermaid 
if you want to know about that." 

"You mistake my meaning," and Mrs. Watson 
felt very much inclined to laugh ; but knowing the 
extreme ignorance of those who in emigrant returns 
are set down as domestic servants, when they 
would be more appropriately designated domestic 
nuisances, and that the little knowledge they do 
possess is so homaeopathic in quantity and quality 
as to prevent their surmising that they are deficient 
in anything, — ^knowing also that as. a consequence 
of this delusion they imagine that they know every- 
thing, and are not to be laughed at or " put upon," 
she contrived to look serious, as she enquired, — 
"Did Mrs. Vernon say where she was going?" 

"Not in my hearing, but Mrs. Graham came 
and took them all away in her carriage, so maybe 
you will find them at her house." 

Things appeared to be taking a different turn to 
what Mr. Watson expected, and he began to think 
that for once in his life he might possibly have 
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made a mistake; but to admit the possibility of 
such an event, even to his wife, was so entirely out 
of his line, either in theory or practice, that he 
kept the idea to himself. 





CHAPTER IV. 
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OW, young people," said Mr. Graham, 
towards the close of the morning 
meal; ''what is to be done to-day; 
and where shall we go ? I mean to 
give myself a holiday and you shall 
do what you please with me." 

" Huirah ! " exclaimed Harry, 
who was as much at home with the 
Grahams, as if he had known them 
aU his life instead of for a few days. 
'* Mamma, will you come ?" 

" I think not. Mrs. Graham has 
asked me to accompany her to the Port to see how 
Mrs. Brown is." 

"We will go there to-morrow," said Mrs. 
Graham, "if you prefer joining Mr. Graham's 
party." 

" I should prefer doing so, certainly," replied Mrs. 
Vernon, "but I think it will be better to deny my- 
self the pleasure. I should not like to leave this part 
of the country without enquiring personally after 
that poor woman." 

"You speak as if you were going away im* 
mediately, my dear Mrs. Vernon," said Mr. Graham, 
"bat I hope it will be a long time before you begin 
to think of leaving us. I am sure Alfred won't 
approve of any sudden move that will deprive him of 
his new Mends, to say nothing of Kate and myself." 
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<'I do not think I had any definite idea of going 
or staying, when I spoke," said Mrs. Vernon, with a 
faint smile. " The words were rather the result of a 
feeling which sprang up and has been gaining 
strength during die last few years, the feeling that if 
I put off for my own pleasure anything which »it is 
right to do, and that I have an opportunity of doing, 
I may not have the opportunity given to me again." 

"Mrs. Vernon and I shall go to the Port, so, 
Frank, you and the young people make your own 
arrangements." 

"Very well, Kate. Now where shall we go ? To 
Brown-Hill Creek or Tea-Tree Gully, or to the 
Botanical Gardens, or — " 

" What is a gully ?" enquired Edith. 

"A very ugly name for a valley or a ravine ; for 
both are called gullies here, indiscriminately. There 
are a great number of them in that magnificent 
range of hills which you all admire so much, some 
of diem very narrow, the rocks on either side pre- 
cipitous and dangerous for an inexperienced climber ; 
others wider, with small mountain streams running 
over a rocky bed, till they reach the top of a bold 
escarpment, a perpendicular wall of solid rock, over 
which they fall into a natural basin, and then on the 
streams flow for another mile or two, and again fall 
over the ledges of rock to a lower level, and so on, 
till they reach the Adelaide plains." 

"Are there many wild flowers growing by the 
streams ?" enquired Isabelle. 

"Yes, during the winter. Several different kinds 
of everlastings, white and yellow, grow there 
luxuriantly, and in the gully through which what is 
called the Green Hill Creek flows, there are eight or 
ten varieties of ferns. In that gully, too, there are 
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several gardens. Indeed the Germans, who seem to 
be fond of growing fruit and flowers, have quite a 
little settlement there." 

"Let us go there, Mr. Graham, when mamma 
can go with us." 

"A very good suggestion, Isabelle ; then suppose 
we go to the gardens, to-day, and I will introduce 
you, Edith, to some kangaroos and an emu. You 
were admiring the skin of one yesterday." 

"And look, Edith, at that vase, the dark green 
part is an emu's egg,*' said Alfred. 

Breakfast being over, Alfred reached down the 
flower vase from its stand, that his young friends 
niight examine more closely the curious and beautiful 
egg of this celebrated Australian bird ; and soon 
after the littie party separated. Mr. Graham seemed 
to be in his element, as, taking the reins from his 
servant, he drove from the door, bent on giving 
pleasure to others. An hour later found Mrs. 
Graham and Mrs. Vernon seated in a railway car- 
riage and on their way to the Port. 

" Have you quite decided that you would rather 
not dine at Mrs. Haughton's this evening,"' enquired 
Mrs. Graham. 

"Yes, indeed, excuse me, dear Mrs. Graham. 
For several reasons I must decline going anywhere ; 
but I shall feel that I am a great restraint upon you 
if you do not go." 

" Do not think that. I often wish I had an ex- 
cuse, that my friends would think a good one, for 
staying at home ; but to tell them that I prefer my 
own home and the companionship I find there, to 
any I meet with elsewhere, would neither be kind or 
pleasing to them. We are not misanthropes, but 
North Adelaide is a gay place and most of the people 
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are fond of visiting. So are we in moderation, bat 
my own home is too happy for me to wish to leave it 
almost eveiy evening in the week. You see, when I 
decline an invitation it will be more to please myself 
than on your accomit." 

<' It is well that you and Mr. Graham do not shut 
yourselves up too much. You would be too great a 
loss to society." 

" I don't know that, at least so far as I am con- 
cerned. Frank of course would be missed." 

"And you, too," said Mrs. Vernon. "Do you 
think anyone is without influence ?" 

" I suppose not. Frank thinks very seriously of 
the results of individual influence. I have heard him 
say that every action of our lives exercises an in* 
fiuence for good or evil." 

" It is a solemn thought," said Mrs. Vernon. 

It ahnost frightens me," continued Mrs. Graham, 
when I think that if Frank is right every word and 
act of mine have directly or indirectly made an im* 
pression on the mind of Alfred, — an impression never 
to be effaced, which must appear in evidence for or 
against me at the last great day. It is a fearful re- 
sponsibility to give bixth to that which can never 
die." 

" Yet how few seem to realize it I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Vernon. 

" Not many, I am afraid. I am sure I should not 
have regarded every action of my life in the serious 
light that a knowledge of the immortality of thought 
casts upon it, if Frank had not been what he is. It 
is a great source of happiness to me to know that 
Alfred thinks there is no one like his father. It would 
make me miserable to see him like most colonial 
boys." 
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" Do yoa think colonial bojs are different to Eng*- 
lish boys ?" 

" I am sure they must be from what Frank says. 
The boys here are no sooner out of the nursery than 
they begin to smoke and express their opinion on 
every subject, use slang phrases, speak of their fathers 
as * the governor/ and, in short, I believe Australia 
might very aptly be called ' Young America.' When 
you have been here twelvemonths you will know 
that we have but two seasons — smnmer and winter. 
Whe^er that has anything to do," she continued, 
laughing, '* with the sudden transformation of babies 
into young men and women I don't know, but there 
are no chHdren like yours in Australia." 

"Then I am very glad," said Mrs. Vernon, "that 
we are likely to live in the Bush, far away from these 
&st young people." 

" But you are not going into the Bush yet." 

"The sooner the better, on every account, after 
our plans are decided and the necessary arrange- 
ments are made. I had but one object in bringing 
my children to Australia, and that I intend to keep 
steadily before me. Though my husband said little, 
I saw that he felt bitterly the reverse of fortune which 
made him decide upon emigrating. It was not so 
much the loss of an ample income as the possibility 
that the old Manor House, which had belonged to 
the Vemons for so many centuries, might pass into 
the hands of strangers, — ^that preyed upon his spirits. 
Just when all hope of saving it had gone. Sir John 
Carleton, an old college friend, returned from the 
continent, where he had been travelling for years, 
and came down at once to the Hermitage. I was 
present when my husband told all. Sir Jolm listened, 
coldly as I thought, but I was mistaken. * Harry,' 
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he said at last, ' you know I was always pretty well 
off, as far as money goes, and then I married an 
heiress, and now I want just such a place as this to 
settle down in for a few years, by way of a change. 
Let me buy it of you, and by the time I am tired of 
it, you will be flourishing again, and coming home 
with plenty of Australian gold in your pocket, and 
the old place will have its right master again.* Harry 
did not speak, but I shall never forget the look he 
gave Sir John as he held out his hand to him. *Then 
it is settled,' said Sir John. * Yes.' That was all 
that passed then. My husband's spirits revived, but 
in a few weeks he became so ill that it was evidendy 
useless to go on with our preparations for leaving 
England^ and again the old feeling troubled him that 
his son would not inherit the home of his ancestors. 
I wonder at myself," continued Mrs. Vernon, " that 
I can tell you all this so calmly. I was once so dif- 
ferent, — so excitable, and so dependent. Hany 
thought and acted for me. When the one blow was 
struck which levelled to the dust the pillar of strength 
I had been clinging to, and I had to stand alone, 
a change came over me ; I was the same and yet 
another." 

Mrs. Vernon had forgotten that she was in a rail- 
way carriage, and saw nothing of the miserable-look- 
ing places, half buried in sand, between Adelaide 
and the Port, and which are distinguished by the 
euphonious name of Woodville, and the high-sound- 
ing one of Alberton. She had become deadly pale, 
but there was no other trace of emotion. Tears 
were in the kind eyes of Mrs. Graham, as she said 
gently — 

" Yes, the same ; but henceforth to bear witness 
to the truth of the words, 'My strength is made 
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perfect in weakness,' and to prove that the God 
of the fatherless will maintain the cause of the 
widow." 

Mrs, Graham was a trae woman and a Christian ; 
and with the Christian's hope before her, a warm 
heart, and a clear judgment, she had not fallen into 
the common error, and adopted the popular notion 
of the world, that it is painful to the bereaved to hear 
the dead spoken of. Those who hold this opinion 
little know how the heart of one who has deeply 
loved, longs to hear the departed one mentioned lov- 
ingly by the Uving, — how the simple name of the one 
who has gone away, breathed forth softly, as one 
would speak of a sleeper lest we should awaken him, 
falls like music on the ear of the mourner. 

** I think I can finish the story for you, dear Mrs. 
Vernon. You cheered your husband by telling him 
, that when he was gone, all places would be alike to 
you ; and that you should be far happier in striving 
to fulfil his wishes in a distant land, than you would 
be in remaining at the Hermitage a little while 
longer, and then leaving it for a humble home in 
England. And you persuaded him that Harry 
would accomplish what he himself would have done ; 
and he believed and trusted you, and now you are 
here and his old friend is taking care of the Manor 
House for you.'* 

"Yes, that was it, and so you see my boy had 
better commence his work as soon as possible." 

"I cannot, after what you have told me, even 
wish you to remain in Adelaide. I believe Frank 
has almost, if not quite, made up his mind as to 
which shall be Harry's first engagement in the battle 
of life, but he intended that he should bivouac with 
us for a long time, some months at least, if you 
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upprove and would stay with us, too; but here we 
are at the Port. Brown's store is not fiaix from the 
station." 

They found Mrs. Brown slowly recovering, and 
grateful for Mis. Vernon's wannly remembered 
kindness on board the steamer. Mrs. Vernon 
thought nothing of it, and little dreamed that what 
she considered a mere act of duty and conmion 
christian kindness, would be productive of a rich 
harvest ; and that much of her domestic comfort in 
Australia would result from it. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

HEN Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Vernon 
retnmed from the Port, they found Mr. 
Graham standing at the drawing room 
window, watching his young guests 
enjoying themselves in a broad walk, 
slmded by trellis work and vines. They 
were discussing the events of the day, 
and looked as happy as they really 
were. Edith was bounding from one 
to another as though it were a pleasure 
to her to move; and Alfred Graham 
followed her with his eyes and looked 
at her as if he had never seen anything like her 
before. Nor had he. An Australian summer had 
not yet paled the young cheek or &ded the roses, 
whose bloom had deepened under the influence of 
the sea breezes during the long voyage from England ; 
while the light that shone in her dark brown eyes 
was but the shadowing forth of the light heart and 
joyous spirit that animated her. 

"Oh, mamma!" she exclaimed, as she caught 
sight of Mrs. Vernon, "we have had such a nice 
day. I have seen an emu, and its legs and feet are 
as] beautiful as its feathers are ; different fix>m any* 
thing you ever saw before. I wish you had been 
with us." 

"Edith has fallen in love with the kangaroos," 
remarked Hany. 
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"Because, they are so fond of their young ones," 
said Edith. ** They nurse them, and are so droll in 
their movements/' 

" Were the kangaroos the only queer animals you 
saw ? " enquired Mr. Graham. 

Edith looked at him for a moment, considering 
what he meant, then, as he smiled, she suddenly 
turned to Mrs. Vernon. 

" There was the strangest old man there, mamma. 
He spoke to me, though I never saw him before." 

" What did he say to you ?" 

*' Please tell mamma, Mr. Graham." 

*' There was an old Irishman at the gardens, who 
seemed to be as much amused at Edith's movements, 
when feeding the monkeys, as she was at the capers 
of the kangaroos ; and at last, in true Irish fashion, 
he exclaimed, *May the Lord bless your young 
heart, and may your bright eyes never be shaded by 
anything worse than their own long fringes.'" 

"A very good wish," said Alfred. 

"Edith was so suprised," continued Mr. Graham, 
"that she stood still and looked at the old man 
rather ominously. For a moment I thought she was 
angry, when suddenly *a change came o'er the 
spirit of her dream,* and she said 'Thank you.'" 

"Was it wrong, mamma ?" asked Edith, colour- 
ing. "He looked so kindly at me, and as if he 
meant what he said. I am sure he did not intend to 
be. rude." 

"No, dear, not wrong at all, if you felt that he 
only meant it in kindness." 

"I believe," said Mr. Graham, "he cared more 
for Edith's warm 'Thank you,' than for the half- 
crown I saw you slip into his hand afterwards, Alf." 

"Very likely," replied Alfred. "A kind word 
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reaches the heart, — money only goes into the 
pocket." 

Alfired walked away, and Mr. Graham said, — 

*' Kate, I think sometimes that is a strange boy of 
yours/' 

« He takes after his &ther," was the reply of Mrs. 
Graham as she looked after her son ; " and yet he is 
very different, " she added. " He is grave and — " 

''And I am — ^what?" enquired Mr. Graham, as 
his ¥dfe paused. 

" Well, not grave, like Alfred." 

''Is he grave ?" said Edith, whom Mrs. Graham 
had drawn towards her. "I think he has the 
moriest laugh I ever heard." 

" Except your own, puss," rejoined Mr. Graham. 
"And how," turning to Mrs. Vernon, "have you 
enjoyed your excursion to the Port? Not much 
fine scenery in that direction I" 

"Don't mention it," exclaimed Mrs. GrahanL 
" It is a sandy desert ; but I must not stay to talk. 
I will order what is called here, a tea-dmner, im^. 
mediately," she continued, addressing Mrs. Vernon, 
" for I suspect you are all hungiy ; and while it is 
preparing, we shall improve our appearance by get- 
ting rid of some of the dust we have brought home 
witib us." 

"You have plenty of dust in Adelaide land the 
neighbourhood," said Mrs. Vernon, as she took up 
aj black crape shawl that she had thrown off on 
entering the room. 

" You see but the beginning of evil in November," 
replied Mr. Graham. "The rainy season is not 
loBg over. In March we may have rain, or a 
thunder storm may lay the dust sooner, but that is 
qaite uncertain." 

E 
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«* Then I don't know what state your country will 
be in before the March rains." 

"No, j^ou can form no idea of its bumt-up ap- 
pearance ; and when you have been here three 
months longer, and have felt the hot winds, you will 
be surprised, perhaps, at the abundance of the de- 
licious fruits which grow in the gardens around 
Adelaide. In 45peaking of South Australia, we must, 
in fairness, remember her advantages as well as her 
disadvantages; and I think many old* colonists 
would tell you, that if she were weighed in the 
balance she would not be found wanting. Our 
bishop, for one, would tell you so. It is not, how- 
ever, lU^ely that persons who have had a comfortable 
home in England can, on arriving in a new country, 
agree on this point with an old colonist who has be- 
come acclimatised, and has insensibly grown into 
liking the freedom and enterprise he meets with in a 
young colony. As you have arrived at the com- 
mencement of the hot season, I should advise you 
when mentally putting the dust and the hot winds in 
one scale, to put the sunshine and the fruit in the 
other." 

"I will try," said Mrs. Vernon, "but I am afraid 
I shall be tempted sometimes to make comparisons, 
and think with too much regret of the land we have 
left, and the flowers Moore was thinking of when he 
wrote,— 

* 'Tis the smiles and the tears of our own isle of showers. 
That calls the full spirit of fragrancy forth.' 

I am not quite sure that I have given his words 
correctly ; but come, Isabelle, we shall keep Mrs. 
Graham waiting if we stay longer." 
Mrs. Graham's drawing room windows opened on 
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a wide verandah, which commanded a fine view of 
the Mount Lofty ranges. Always grand and beauti- 
ful, those old hills never look so well as a short time 
before sunset, when the deep ravines are lying pardy 
in shadow and pardy lighted up by the rays of the 
setting sun. The smoke of die few wood fires, 
which are burning in Adelaide on a November 
evening, do not cloud the atmosphere, and there is 
no mist rising from the earth to obscure the land- 
scape. There stand the hills bathed in a flood of 
light, and the air so pure, so clear, that at a distance 
of four miles, every bare ledge of rugged rock, — 
every green mound and wooded slope are distincdy 
visible. Mr. Graham had often looked upon those 
hills and watched the lengthening of the shadows, as 
the sun went down, and he stood at the window, for 
some time after Mrs. Vernon had left the room, 
watching them again. 

"What are you thinking of?" said a low, soft 
voice ; and a hand rested on his shoulder. He turned, 
and drawing the hand within his arm, he answered, — 

<'I was thinking at that moment, Kate, that the 
scene before us is a type of a cheerful old age, re- 
sulting from a well spent life. There is no gloom in 
that setting," and he pointed to the sunlight resting 
upon the hills. 

"No," she answered, "and the sun sets to rise 
again." 

"But that was only a momentary thought," Mr. 
Graham continued; "it came as it has often done 
before, why and how, I do not know. I had been 
diinking before of Mrs. Vernon and her children, 
and of their unfitness for Australian life." 

"I think you are mistaken, Frank. The finest 
steel will bear the roughest handling." 

E 2 
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** You are right there ; and you think the metal so 
superior in this case that it wiU stand the roi^hing it 
will meet with here ?" 

"I do, — I am sure of it." 

"Time will prove if you have arrived at a right 
conclusion ; you are not often mistaken/' 

*'0h yes, I am," she replied, "and should be 
much oftener if I did not adopt your opinions and 
follow your advice ; but have you not often noticed 
that sooner or later real superiority does succeed, — 
maintains its own position, and reduces all with 
which it comes in contact to its proper level ?" 

"Yes, sooner or later, certainly." 

"Besides," urged Mis. Graham, "the knowledge 
that will enable a person to do one thing well, if 
brought to bear on all ordinary duties of life, will 
cause them to be done better than they would be by 
persons of an inferior stamp. Mrs. Vernon has a 
mind of the highest order, according to my noti(tns. 
Adversity will only raise her. In prosperity she 
would simply seem to be a refined, amiable, and ac- 
complished woman. In times of trial and difficulty 
she would, I believe, prove herself equal to ^ny 
emergency ; and Isabelle would be, too." 

" I suppose so, if Lavater is right in all he says, 
for I never saw two faces more alike than her^s and 
her mother's," 

" Harry thinks her perfect," said Mrs. Graham. 

"Who, Isabelle? I fancied Edith was the 
favourite sister. Boys always have a favourite among 
their sisters." 

" No ; he may seem to take more notice of Edith, 
but she is too much like him to be his favourite; 
Men generally like their opposites in women." 

" Harry is a boy at present, Kate." 
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** Yes, but ' the boy is father to the man.' " 

"There is just a little bit of the iceberg about 
IsabeUe/' rejoined Mr. Graham. "She is very 
beautiful and looks veiy good, but I like sunshine 
better than moonlight." 

"You would not compare Isabelle Vernon to an 
iceberg, if you had heard all that Harry said to me 
about her yesterday. I happened to ask him some 
question about his home in England, and that led to 
his telling me of his father's illness and of Isabelle's 
attention to him. He said she was the most cheerful 
of any of them after their misfortunes commenced, 
and during Mr. Vernon's illness, anticipating every 
wi^b of his, and thinking of everything just as if she 
had been a woman instead of a girL Her father 
used to call her the light of his home." 

"Yes, I can imagine all that of Isabelle, but, — " 

" Sceptic !" said Mrs. Graham, " I have not told 
you all that Hany related to me. You have formed 
your opinion too hastily, — ^you have not known Isa- 
belle long enough to — " 

"Excuse my interrupting you, Kate, but pray how 
much longer have you known Miss Vernon dian I 
have?" 

Mrs. Graham laughed. " Well, never mind ; 
just let me tell you what happened the night Mr. 
Vernon died, and then you will think as I do about 
Isabelle. She was quite calm and quiet, Harry said, 
when her father died, and he heard her say, as she 
left the room, 'Don't cry, mamma, he is happy now.' 
A few hours after, he thought he should like to see 
his father, and went to his room. There he found 
Isabelle. He said he could not tell me of her wild 
grief, — that was his own expression. It almost 
frightened him, and yet, he said, it did not surprise 
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him, for sometimes fire seemed to flash from her 
eyes, it always did if she saw a dumb animal ill-used, 
or an old person treated with disrespect, or a little 
child mikindly." 

**I must acknowledge my judgment to be at 
fault after hearing that story, Kate. I shall study 
her more attentively. She cannot be an ordinary 
character, and I must confess to liking something 
out of the common way." 

*' I am afraid you will not have an opportunity of 
studying her character, for Mrs. Vernon has* decided 
upon leaving us, as soon as some plan for the future 
is arranged." 

"Perhaps she is right. I will talk to her this 
evening a Uttle, for if the plan I have been thinkings 
of is carried out, the less time lost the better." 

Just then a large bell announced that Mrs. 
Graham's tea-dinner was on the table, and the party, 
that speedily assembled round it, were quite ready to 
do justice to a fine wild turkey, and the preserved 
apricots and peaches, which Edith seemed delighted 
to hear, were as plentiful in Australia as apples and 
pears are in England. 

"Now, Harry," said Alfred, on adjourning to the 
drawing room, " let us have some of your patriotic 
songs. Mamma I " turning to Mrs. Graham, 
"Harry has been telling me so much about 
England, of the old churches and castles, the men- 
of-war with their sailors, and the horse guards and 
the soldiers, and fifly other things, that I am begin- 
ning to think that there is nothing to see in Australia, 
and to wish we lived in England." 

"You shall go there, my boy, some day," said 
Mr. Graham, I never intended that you should 
spend your life here^ as you know. Make the best 
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of your time at the college for another year and then 
you will see a place where I spent many happy 
terms. It will make me feel young again to be in 
Oxford." 

"I think," remarked Mrs. Vernon, "that it must 
be a great disadvantage to young people to live 
entirely in a new country." 

"I have no doubt of it," said Mr. Graham. 
"Just as persons become narrow-minded and in 
some degree selfish from living too much by them- 
selves and for themselves, separated from the rest of 
the world, and dwelling only upon what is passing 
in their own homes or in the country town or village 
in which they live, so it is with persons here. They 
have no opportunities of having their minds enriched 
by the impressions produced by works of art, or en- 
larged by becoming acquainted with those who live 
in other ages of the world, by a study of their 
paintings, their sculpture, their architecture, their ex- 
quisite bronzes, and all those things in which the 
ancients excelled. They have.no opportunity of 
comparing themselves with others, and the conse- 
quence is, they have no idea of their own defi- 
ciencies." 

"That is a great excuse for them," said Mrs. 
Vernon. 

"Certainly it is," replied Mr. Graham, "but one 
would wish to remedy the evil if it were possible." 

"They are quite contented," said Mrs. Graham, 
" and is it not better that they should be ?" 

"No; not that they should be contented with a 
bad state of things when there is a way to mend it." 

"But how can they mend it, Frank, if they have 
not the opportunity ?" 

" They have opportunities of improving and en- 
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larging their ideas on some points, and it is for not 
availing themselves of those that I blame them. 
The men, for instance, who take upon themselves 
the responsibility of making laws for the govern- 
ment of a new country, should not be above studying 
the laws of old countries. I do not mean to say 
that all the laws that are suited to, and work well in 
an old country, such as England, would do for 
Australia, but the united and progressive wisdom of 
centuries, must surely be sounder and deeper than 
the raw and undigested theories of men who have 
lived behind a counter, until the wealth they have 
acquired in their various occupations, enables them 
to leave the shop for the House of Assembly. Yet 
these are the very men who think themselves in- 
fallible. It was only the other day," continued Mr. 
Graham, "that I heard one of our ministers say, 
*The only history worth giving to a boy to study, 
was the history of America. What,' he pompously 
asked, < was the use of studying a worn-out constitu- 
tion, like that of England ? ' " 

" What a donkey the fellow must be," said Harry 
in a low tone to Alfred ; *' he deserved kicking." 

** You would have to kick hard before you made 
him feel much," replied Alfred, in the same tone. 

"Why?" 

" Not being a doctor I cant tell you why exactly, 
because I don't know where the seat of feeling, the 
nerves, and all those kinds of things, are, but I have 
a notion that they lie deeper than the surface, and 
Mr. Dashwood has such a prodigious super-stratum 
of fat that, if my theory is correct, you would have 
as much difficulty in hurting him as — " 

"As," exclaimed Harry, "Oliver Cromwell had 
in injuring a stone wall defended by woolsacks*" 
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"Yes ;" and as the two boys broke into a merry 
laugh, Mr. Graham said : 

" Now, Hany, give us a song." 

"What is it to be ?" asked Isabelle, as she sat 
down to the piano ; " The British Oak ?" 

Hany sang it well and heartily, and as he finished 
he placed " The Englishman" before Isabelle, saying, 
" listen to this, Alfred ; it will do you good to hear 
it." 

" Yon will like that best of all," said Edith, as she 
pat " The British Lion" mto Alfred's hand. 

" Don't you like that song, Mr. Graham ?" asked 
Edith. 

" Yes, very much ; Harry's songs, and his manner 
of singing them, have stirred some old feelings which 
I had almost forgotten. They have been only slum- 
bering, I find, during my long sojourn in Australia ; 
they are not dead ; Harry has made me remember 
that I am an Englishman." 

" Is it possible for an Englishman ever to forget 
the fact ?" said Mrs. Vernon. 

" Some do, and are proud of doing so." 

" I cannot understand that." 

" You will when you have been a few years in the 
colony, if you become acquainted with many of the 
people. Most of them occupied a very different 
position at home from that they have attained here ; 
many, by real merit and persevering industry, have 
acquired large fortunes. They have given their 
children as good an education as the colony affords ; 
they are members of the House of Assembly or of 
the Legislative Council ; in short, they are great men 
here; in England they would be 'nobodies.' Others 
have contrived to get to the top of the tree by fortu- 
nate speculations. These men are not very scrupu- 
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lous, and many of their transactions would be an 
effectual bar in the old country to their approaching 
a certain class of persons, with some of whom they 
occasionally come in contact here on account of the 
office they hold and of the position their wealth has 
enabled diem to take. This altogether unfits them 
for going back to the poor relations they left in Eng"- 
land. Sometimes they pay their old home a visit, 
but they invariably return. Wealth -acquired in Aus- 
tralia is no passport to even moderately good society 
at home, ui^ess it is accompanied by respectable an* 
tecedents and polite manners. I once heard a rather 
satirical friend of mine remark, in reference to some 
of our wealthy colonists, 'They come back from 
England complaining of the cold, bat it is the cold 
shoulder they really mean.' " 

"I don't know that I ever heard you speak quite 
80 severely of Australian society before/' said Mrs. 
Graham. 

** I did not mean to be severe, Kate ; but Mrs. 
Vernon and Harry's songs have roused some of my 
old world notions. I should be very sorry to be un- 
just to the inhabitants of a country to which I owe 
so much as I do to South Australia, nor do I think 
I have been in anything I have said. It is the simple 
truth ; truth is, however, sometimes severe." 

'*1 see you like England, Mr. Graham," said 
Isabelle. " Let me sing to you * Native Scenes.' It 
is one of my favourite songs." And without waiting 
for <i reply, she commenced singing. 

It was not her clear, rich voice, beautiful as Mr. 
Graham felt it to be, so much as the distinct enun- 
ciation of her words, and the intense feeling with 
which she uttered them, that arrested the attention. 
Mr. Graham, who was an ardent admirer of music. 
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was charmed, and told Isabelle she had brought 
visions of his early days more vividly before his 
mind's eye than they had been for many long years ; 
on which Mrs. Graham made a remark about ice- 
bergs, which to most of those present appeared quite 
irrelevant to the subject. Mrs. Vernon rose as 
Isabelle concluded her song, and, passing through 
one of the windows, stepped out on the verandsdi* 
The song had been rather more than she could yet 
bear. Isabelle was about to follow, but Mr. Graham 
stopped her. 

" I want to talk to your mamma, my dear, upon 
a subject of some importance, and I think there is 
no better time than the present." 

When Mrs. Vernon entered the room an hour 
later she looked calm and cheerful ; and Mr. Gra- 
ham, who made his appearance soon after, smiled at 
his wife, and rubbed his hands together, as he always 
did when he was particularly pleased. Mrs. Graham 
knew that the proposal he had made was accepted. 




CHAPTER VI. 



ETWEEN one and two hnndred mUes 
from Adelaide is Kooroona, an exten- 
sive sheep nm belonging to Mr. Gia- 
ham. He had taken up the land in 
the early days of the colony, and for 
many yeais had resided there entirely, 
personally superintending the various 
improvements which &om time to time 
he found it desirable to make. The 
land was in some places nicety wooded. 
Fine old gtims, sheoaks, pines, and the 
beaotifiil tree to which English settlers have given the 
name of the wild cherry, were intei^ei^ with 
smaller shrubs ; dwarf mallies, their lovely white 
blossoms contrasting beautifully with their shining 
dark green leaves and the pale crimson of the blos- 
soming mrays ; the sweet-scented and other wattles, 
with their golden Sowers; the feathery creepers, 
twining their slender stems luicurianCly round the 
branches of the trees ; the start pea, wiih its magni- 
ficent scarlet blossom, and the smaller but gracedd 
kennedyea, trailing along the ground, made Uie 
wooded parts look like a flowering wilderness. At 
the foot of a hill, thickly covered with trees, was the 
bed of a creek. Very narrow was the little stream 
of water during the summer months. Sometimes, 
afier a longer continuance than usual of dty weather. 
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the sound of running water ceased ahogether ; and 
bat for the deep basins here and there, Csnniliarljr 
known in the colony as '* water holes/' the supply 
wonld have been insufiident even in ordinary seasons, 
and would have Med entirely during the long 
droughts whidi seem to visit South Aastxaliit periodic 

cally. 

As soon as Mr. Graham had dedded upcm livii^ 
at Kooroona, he wisely employed some o( his 
labourers in sinking for water, aiKi after several 
failures he at length found a spring which promised 
an abundant and permanent supply. Tlie small 
homestead in which he lived, while prosecuting the 
search for water, he thought would be a comfortable 
house for his head man— the superintendent of the 
stauon ; and on the side of the hill, which for some 
little distance was a gentle slope from the bed of the 
credL, be cleared away the brushwood, built a good 
house, and laid out gardens. He was cardul, how- 
ever, not to M into the common emx' of cutting 
down the larger trees, a fatal mistake in such a cli- 
mate as that of South Australia, but one which the 
colonists appear to be wonderfdly slow in discover- 
ing, and the consequence is, that many an acre of 
hnd has been cleared of fine old trees, in localities 
where they would have been oi the greatest use as 
a shelter from the scorching north wind. Where 
they once stood, giving freshness and beauty to the 
scene, the eye now rests on nothing but a saixly 
desert ; not a vestige remains of the forest in which 
the native Australian huited, and made his green 
wurley, and lighted his wood fire to keep away the 
bad spirit, ere he wrapped his opossum rug round 
him and lay down to rest Many happy years Mr. 
^d Mrs. Graham spent at Kooroona; almond. 
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orange, and fig trees, vines, nectarines, apricots, and 
peaches, roses, oleanders, and many smaller flowers, 
even the little bright-eyed violet, always reminding 
them of England, grew up around their bush home ; 
and it was with regret that they left it to give Alfred 
the advantage of other socieQr besides tibat of his 
tutor. 

On leaving Kooroona, Mrs. Graham gave every- 
thing in charge to a trusty servant, who had lived 
with them for twelve years, and whose marriage about 
eighteen months before our stoiy commences had 
caused her considerable anxiety. The reader need 
scarcely be told that this trusty domestic was the 
Mrs. Brown whom Mrs. Vernon met with on board 
the steamer. The time was also drawing near when 
Mr. Graham had determined upon taking his son to 
England, and it was necessary to come to some de- 
cision about Kooroona. Mrs. Graham had become 
so attached to the place that she did not like giving 
it up altogether, and secretly hoped that when Alfred 
bad been a few years in England he would wish to 
return to the scenes of his early youth, and that she 
should again spend part of the year at Kooroona. 
She said little about it, for she had lived long enough 
to know the folly of laying plans for future years, 
a time that might never come for her, and if it did, 
she argued with herself, circumstances will best point 
out the path to be taken. 

On the evening of the day that the Grahams called 
upon Mrs. Vernon at the York Hotel they had sat 
down under the verandah, their usual resort on warm 
moonlight evenings. Alfred was walking in the 
garden, sometimes playing the concertina, then try- 
ing the flute ; he was passionately fond of music and 
promised to excel in it. Mrs. Graham appeared to 
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have been listening to him for some time, but when 
she spoke it was evident that her thoughts had been 
employed on anothfer subject, for she said, — 

" Don't you think, Frank, that the veiy best thing 
you could do would be to ask Mrs. Vernon to go to 
Kooroona, and let her son learn all about sheep- 
inning ? Duncan is a clever, steady man, and he 
would attend to all the directions you give him about 
young Vernon." 

•• Precisely the thing I was thinking of myself, 
Kate. You see I can make arrangements for him to 
be doing something for himself immediately, with 
Duncan's advice and assistance, and that will make 
Mrs. Vernon feel independent." 

" Yes ; and she will have a pleasant house to live 
in ; and being away from everyone but dependants, 
whom she will, no doubt, feel an interest in improve 
ing, she will be happier than she would be among 
strangers who would expect her to visit them." 

" I believe it is the best thing to be done," said 
Mr. Graham ; *^and bush life is so entirely different 
from anything one has an idea of in England, that 
the novelty of it will serve to draw away her thoughts 
from the past ; and I can give Duncan such orders 
that Harry will soon find 6ome Australian gold in his 
pocket, and that without injuring our boy, — he will 
have plenty." 

And so it was settled that the plan should be pro^ 
posed to Mrs. Vernon at an early opportunity. 

It was with feelings of deep gratitude that Mrs. 
Vernon listened to Mr. Graham, as he explained his 
views. She felt, as he knew she would, unspeakably 
relieved ; and when he told her that she need not 
trouble herself about the matter, that when she wished 
to start she had only to tell him a few days before, 
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and all should be arranged for her, but he hoped she 
would stay with them for a long time« Mrs. Vernon 
could only say that the longer they remained with 
such kind friends the less they should like leaving, 
atod she thought that as Harry had to work, the 
sooner he began the better. 

Mr. Graham agreed with her, and it was decided 
that th^ should await the arrival of the English mail, 
yvbich was due in the course of a week, and then 
ctmmence preparations for the journey. 

On the day following the conversation related in 
the last chapter, Mrs. Vernon awoke with an unusual 
feeling of oppression and langour. Thinking it was 
the result of the closed windows and doors, she 
opened one of the French windows that faced the 
north, but shut it instantly. The hot wind that rushed 
in accounted for the stifling atmosphere of the room. 

" Now you will know what is meant by a 'hot wind' 
day," said Mr. Graham, advancing to meet her as 
she entered the breakfast room, which, like every 
other in the house, was closely shut up. 

" It is very opprfessive," she replied, 

"Not quite nine o'clock yet," said Mr. Graham ; 
"very early in the day to talk of the heat being op- 
pressive ; the thermometer is not much above 80°.*' 

Just then Harry came in. 

** Have you been enjoying the morning air ?" en- 
quired Mr. Graham, looking at the red face that pre^- 
sented itself. 

"It is a regular roaster," was the reply. "The 
thermometer hanging in the shade of the verandah is 
up to loo'." 

^ Very likely ; it will be higher by and bye. Come 
atnd make a good breakfast, all of you," added Mr. 
Graham, taking his place at the table; "it will 
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enable you to bear the heat better, for we shall have 
a warm day." 

Breakfast over, Harry was told of the arrangement 
made the previous evening. With boyish enthusiasm, 
he looked forward to the new life he should com- 
mence at Kooroona, and spoke of the enjoyment he 
anticipated in hunting the emus and kangaroos. Had 
Mr. Graham been a less shrewd and careful observer, 
he might have feared that Mrs. Vernon was trusting 
to a broken reed, — a support that might fail her at 
any moment ; but, beneath a light exterior, he saw 
deeper feelings and higher aspirations, accompanied 
by a deep-seated love and reverence for his mother, 
which were unmistakable. 

While Mr. Graham was talking to Harry, Alfred 
had taken Isabelle and Edith to the drawing room, 
to have, as he said, a morning concert for their own 
special entertainment, leaving Mrs. Vernon to talk 
over the coming changes with Mrs. Graham. 

" You will have no arrangements to make," she 
said, in reply to a remark of Mrs. Vernon's, "but 
to engage a good housemaid to go with you. I am 
not quite satisfied with. the woman who succeeded 
Brown, but I have not enough against her to induce 
me to dismiss her, and it is very Ukely we should not 
meet with one who would do better. The greatest 
drawback to domestic comfort in Australia is the class 
of servants we are troubled with. It seems to me 
that all who are too bad or indifferent to retain re- 
spectable situations at home, are sent out here as free 
or assisted emigrants. During the voyage they hear 
of the high wages given to servants ; that there is 
a constant demand for them ; in short, that they are 
so scarce they may be as independent as they please, 
and have almost anything they choose to ask for. 
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The consequence is, that exaggerated ideas of their 
own importance, and ignorance of the duties they 
undertake, interfere seriously with the comfort of 
their employers," 

"Are there no exceptions?" enquired Mrs. 
Vernon. 

*' Yes, but they are few and far betwjsen, and those 
who meet with them have reason to be thankful." 

<< Then how shall I proceed to secure one of these 
exceptions ?" 

<<I think the person who has supplied me with 
servants for many years is more likely to find a suit- 
able one for you than anyone else ; but you must 
prepare yourself for some annoyance from that 
source. No one can live in Australia without 
meeting with much. We are no better off than 
America is, and there, as you have probably heard, 
there are no servants, only * helps.' " 

*' Very inefficient ones, too, I imagine," said Mrs. 
Vernon. 

<' Yes. An old colonist advised me, when I was 
married, to make it a rule always, to be absolutely 
independent of servants, and to let them see and feel 
that I was so; and that if they did not attend to 
their duties I could do without them. This was, she 
said, the only way to manage them, and I have often 
proved how true all she told me was." 

<'It is rather an uncomfortable state of affairs, 
according to English notions," remarked Mrs. 
Vernon. 

<< Decidedly so; but it is infinitely more un- 
comfortable to be the slaves of circumstances than 
the controllers of them. The utter discomfort, ex- 
travagance and mismanagement that reigns in houses 
where the domestics are allow^ to have their own 
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way, from the fear that if spoken to and made to 
submit to certain regulations, they would leave, and 
their places not be filled again, is lamentable." 

"Surely," said Mrs. Vernon, "there must be 
some remedy for an evil that affects the whole com* 
munhy." 

"Tlie only one is for the heads of families to 
come to a resolution that they will not allow the 
servants to rule them and their households, or pay 
extravagantly high wages to young women who 
know nothing. If all would simultaneously agree to 
adopt this system, there most be a change for the 
better ; but a combination of that sort never can be 
formed, because, as a rule, people are influenced by 
personal motives and individual interests, and will 
not look beyond the immediate results to themselves, 
and make a temporary sacrifice to secure a per- 
manent advantage." 

" I think," said Mrs. Vernon, " I will commence 
our bush life by following the advice you found so 
useful, and make Isabelle and Edith independ^it of 
these Australian servants." 

" You will never regret domg so. I believe one 
thing that makes persons here so dreadfully afraid of 
losing a bad servant is, that as it is quite uncertain 
how long a time may elapse before her place will be 
filled, the mistress has to do the work of the house 
herself, which persons who have risen in life con- 
sider infra dig" 

"As if," remarked Mrs. Vernon, "the perform- 
ance of any duty could lower a person I " 

"TTiat is just what the majority of the people in 
Australia cannot comprehend. They would under- 
stand you quite as well if you addressed them in 
French or Italian, as they would if you told them 

r 2 
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that the motive dignified the act, and that the per- 
formance of any oflSce, however menial, from a 
sense of duty, elevated rather than degraded. 

"You appear to be going deep into the subject/' 
said Mr. Gxaham, who in the pauses of his conver- 
sation with Harry, had heard some of the remarks 
about servants, and the latter part of the dialogue 
entirely. 

"It is a subject that does not interest gentlemen," 
said Mrs. Vernon. 

"Not as a general rule," he replied; "but it 
forces itsdf upon us in Australia. I quite agree 
with that last remark of your*s, Kate. If you carry 
out the idea, and weave it, as it were, into every 
action of daily life, what importance does it give 
them." 

"Yes," rejoined Mrs. Vernon, "it makes us feel 
that in one sense there are no such things as trifles. 
I mean that no duty is a trifle. The thing to be 
done may seem to be a small one, but I suppose it is 
the doing of it from the highest and purest motive, 
that of faith in and obedience to the will of God, 
that makes it of importance to us individually." 

" No doubt of it," rejoined Mr. Graham. " The 
lives of most of us consist in the performance of 
seemingly unimportant acts, each following the 
other, as minute after minute is given us in which to 
do them. The hour passes, and with it the oppor- 
tunity of doing the work apportioned to that hour." 

"It may be done in the next though, Mr. 
Graham," said Harry. 

"It may, Harry," replied Mr. Graham, gravely; 
"but that hour also had its appointed work and 
so on till the end; and when that comes, wha^ 
then ?" 
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Hany looked earnestly at Mr. Graham, who 
waited for his answer. 

"Well, if you look at it in that way, sir, some- 
thing must be lefl undone at the last." 

'* You will find it worth while to regard the sub- 
ject in that light. It is a difficult task, I know, 
e^cially in youth, but try to remember it some- 
times, Harry; don't let the idea pass away from your 
mind altogether. Use is second nature, and the 
oftener you remember that in each hour of every 
man's life there is something for him to do, and that 
something is lost or gained in this world and in the 
next, by the neglect or fulfilment of it, the less time 
you will waste." 

" I don't believe I should ever have thought about 
time and the duties of life, and all the rest of it, in 
that way, if you had not put the thoughts into my 
mind," said Harry, reflectively. 

" But now that they are there, let them stay," said 
Mrs. Vernon. 

" I'm not sure, mamma, that I could 'quite entirely 
get rid of them,' as our Irish gardener used to say of 
the weeds, but I 'don't suppose I shall remember 
Aem often enough." 

" I think," said Mr. Graham, " if I were asked 
what duty is least recognised and most neglected, 
I should say, the use we make of time." 

''I am afraid we should all have to confess to 
having wasted it, Frank ; and in this climate one is 
often very much tempted to do so. I fear," Mrs. 
Graham continued, addressing Mrs. Vernon, **you 
must feel the heat very much." 

She rose, as she spoke, and drawing aside the 
shade curtain to one of the windows, looked out. 
The glare was intense. The white buildings of 
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Adelaide were partially obscured by dust and sand, 
and Harry who, like many other new arrivals, felt a 
great interest in watching the thermometer, left the 
room for a moment, but returned with the announce- 
ment that it was io8* in the shade. 

"The less frequently you make those observations 
the better," said Mr. Graham. "I fell into the 
habit myself when I came here, and during the first 
summer I was imparting the pleasing information to 
everyone I met, that the thermometer was 108* or 
1 1 2* in the shade, or 1 20* or 30' in the sun. If a 
knowledge of the fact did not actually make me 
hotter, it made me think more of the heat ; and at 
last I remember some one said to me, 'My dear 
fellow, I daresay it is as you slate, but it is better to 
have the benefit of a doubt. When you know the 
the temperatiure is above 100' your feelings rise to 
the same level, and it helps to keep you cool to fancy 
that you may possibly be breathing an atmosphere 
not heated beyond 90°.' I laughed at the time, 
thought about it afterwards, and the next hot season 
put the thermometer out of the way. I felt the 
benefit of doing so." 

As Mr. Graham finished speaking, a rushing 
sound was heard, the room suddenly became dark, 
and Mr. Graham, quickly drawing up the blinds^ 
exclaimed, — 

"Now, Mrs. Vernon, you will have the pleasure 
of seeing a South Australian dust storm." 

Mrs. Vernon approached the window and looked 
out. Nothing could be seen. Garden, houses, the 
bright simlight, all were hidden by a dense im- 
penetrable cloud of dust. For the space of a few 
minutes the darkness increased, and the wind 
gathered strength. When it had spent its utmost 
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fiiiy, and the power of gravity had drawn the dust 
and stones and fragments of all imaginable kinds to 
the ordinary position which they usually occupy in 
the kingdom of nature, the effects of the stonn were 
seen. Fences had been blown down, heavy gates 
torn from their hinges ; verandahs unroofed, and the 
beautiful climbing plants, which a few moments before 
were twining luxuriandy round the posts and trellis- 
work, were trailing on the ground, or had disap^ 
peared altogether* 

" What a commotion I " exclaimed Harry, " One 
would think all the furies were let loose. How often 
is Adelaide favoured with these visitations, Mr. 
Graham?" 

"Happily, not often. We have always more or 
less dust when the wind blows from the north, but 
we rarely have as violent a storm as this, not perhaps 
once a year." 

" I should call that pretty oflen," said Mrs. Vernon. 

"At any rate," rejoined Mr. Graham, "we old 
colonists are thankful to have a summer pass away 
bringing only one such storm in its train. Ordinary 
dust storms are of frequent occurrence." 

" I had much rather be caught in a snow storm," 
said Harry ; " would not you, Mr. Graham ?" 

" Decidedly ; it is the least evil of the two. One 
is ahnost blinded by these hurricanes, and so hope- 
lessly covered with dust ; a bath is the only remedy." 

" We were told that the climate of South Australia 
was a very fine one," said Mrs. Vernon. 

" So it is. It is no more fair to judge this climate 
by the hot wind days, than it would be to form an 
opinion of that of England by one of the dark days 
of November. We set against those the bright frosty 
mornings of January, the cheerful May days, and the 
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long sunny ones of June ; and here j'oa must set 
against exceptional days like this, the weeks and 
months of beautiful weather that we have towards 
the close of the rainy season, and which continues 
ontil the first hot wind sweeps over the land." 

"That must cause a very sudden change in the 
appearance of the countiy," remarked Mrs. Vernon. 

"It does. In a few hours the grass is all burnt 
up; not a vestige of anything green is to be found." 

"How long does il take to make a fortune in 
Australia P" enquired Harry. 

Harry was answered by a general laugh. 



CHAPTER VII. 




NGLISH mail day I There are two of 
them in each month, and what days 
those are ! The one brings news from 
the old land, whither all the best 
feelings of the heart turn ; where early 
recollections dwell, and the home of 
childhood stands as in old time: the 
other takes away from the new country, 
tales of day-dreams too bright to be 
realized, and which fade away long 
, before the morning of life has attained 

to noonday strength ; hopes of successful specula- 
tion, which too often end in ruin ; gloomy fore- 
bodings which a strong will, a clear head, and a 
ready hand, scatter to the winds; or of clouds 
which rise in the mind of the emigrant, to be, in 
after years, fringed with gold, by honest labour and 
bold enterprise. 

On ''English mail day" business is at a stand- 
still, and colonial news at a discount. Once a 
month everyone meets everyone else with the 
greeting, "The mail has arrived;" just as, once a 
year, in England, friend greets friend with the words, 
"A meny Christmas," and "A happy New Year." 
When the mail is leaving for England, it is the 
excuse for setting all other business and engage- 
ments aside. If some thoughtless individual so far 
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forgets himself as to plan an excursion or arrange a 
picnic, it is an utter failure. The merchant has his 
English letters to write ; the lawyer his English 
clients to attend to; and private letters written on 
that day, generally close with, ''Excuse haste, it is 
English mail day." 

Now all this may appear paradoxical, and at 
variance with the statement, that most of the pros- 
perous colonists Uke Australia; they choose to live 
here, when they might, if they would, return to 
England ; they cry down the old country and praise 
the new one ; they make disparaging remarks about 
the climate of England, and will not allow any fault 
to be found with that of Australia. 

I once heard an old colonist say that he never 
felt better than on a " hot wind day ;" that it agreed 
with him, and he liked it. Perhaps it did agree with 
him, for he could not have weighed much less than 
twenty-five stone, and it is said that "the wish is 
father to the thought ;'' so this happy individual may 
have made himself believe that a wind which sends 
the mercury in a thermometer up to i6o° is not only 
pleasant but positively healthy and refreshing. How- 
ever, the old colonist's opinion of a hot wind is an 
exceptional one ; a delusion by no means common. 

To return to what others say and do. 

They tell you they prefer Australia ; the country, 
the climate, the mode of life, and everything else ; 
yet all is forgotten every month, and England and 
English news the one subject of interest, the one 
absorbing topic of conversation. 

Why is this ? is it really paradoxical ? No ; it only 
proves that man's heart is better than his head, and 
we Uke him all the more, even while we smile at the 
delusion under which he lives. A true-hearted 
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Englishman never can be false to his native land. 
He may fancy he likes another better, and circum- 
stances may make it a more suitable home to his 
altered position. The ample fortune he has acquired 
may render it desirable that he should* live in 
Australia ; but in his heart, England is his home, 
and the fact crops out oftener than he is aware of, or 
would allow, even to himself, if he were told of it. 

llie mail for which Mrs. Vemon was waiting had 
been expected for nearly a fortnight before it arrived. 
When the letter-bag was brought in to Mr. Graham, 
it was speedily opened, and soon he, And his wife, 
and Mrs. Vemon, were deeply engaged. Alfred 
proposed that the rest of the party should adjourn to 
another room. Isabelle looked at her mother, and 
would have lingered, but Mrs. Vemon said, — 

" Go now, dear, and you shall have all my letters 
to yourself, as soon as I have read them." 

Among Mr. Graham's letters, was one deeply 
bordered with black. The writing he did not know, 
and he sat turning it over, first looking at the 
direction, then examining the seal. 

"Very odd I I never saw this writing before;" 
and again he turned it over. 

Mrs. Graham had looked up from a letter she was 
reading, more than once ; and twice she seemed 
about to speak ; then thought better of it, and read 
on. At last Mr. Graham deliberately broke the seal, 
slowly took the letter out of the envelope, unfolded 
it, and looked at the signature. 

**I don't know the name, who can it be?" he 
said, loud enough for an attentive listener to hear, 
but speaking to himself. 

Mrs. Vemon was too much absorbed in the con- 
tents of her letter, to hear or see anything else* 
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Not so, Mrs. Graham, who quick in action as she 
was excitable in temperament, was intent upon her 
husband's slow march, though she appeared to be 
reading her own letter ; and she was gradually 
approaching that state of effervescence which such 
natures are wrought up to, by the deliberate move- 
ments of those of an opposite character. 

The letter was laid down, and the envelope taken 
up and crilically examined. 

''Can't make out that post-mark," he muttered, 
turning it round, and looking at it from every point 
of view. 

This was too much. Mrs. Graham could stand it 
no longer. 

*' Frank, why on earth don't you read the letter ? 
That will tell you who wrote it and where it comes 
from. I could have read it half-a-dozen times, while 
you have been looking at that envelope." 

"Very hkely, my dear. It is strange ;" said Mr. 
Graham, meditatively, "all these many years that I 
have been in Australia, I have never received a letter 
from anyone whose writing I did not at once recog- 
nise ; and this I am quite sure I never saw before." 

"Weill do read it, Frank. Don't you see the 
Wack border?" 

" Yes, that makes it the more remarkable, because 
I have none but the. most distant relations ; a cousin, 
I can't tell how many removes, whom I never saw, 
and who lived in the west of England, on the same 
land he owned when Doomsday Book was written." 

Mr. Graham was still trying to make out the post- 
mark ; and Mrs. Graham, notwithstanding her im- 
patience, could not help smiling at the last remark, 

" He must be an old man now," she said. 

" Of course I meant his ancestors owned the land ; 
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but now, Kate, as I see you are getting impatient, 
I will read the letter." 

Various exclamations raised Mrs. Graham's curi- 
osity ; and when the letter was handed to her with 
the remark, '' Read that and then jMrepare for going 
to England by the January mail,'' she snatched it 
eagerly, and began to read; making a running 
commentary as she proceeded. 

"But how is it? I don't understand, I never 
knew you were heir to a large property I Why did 
you never tell me ? And Elmwood Castle, that is 
yours; and you are wanted immediately. Sir 
Charles Knowles died last year, leaving a son, three 
years old, who has since died, and now you inherit 
the property, but not the title. Are we to leave 
AustraUa and live in England ?" 

'*' Which question do you wish me to answer 
first, Kate ?" 

"You are laughing at me," she replied, laying 
down the letter, and looking up. 

" Then I will be serious and try to tell you all you 
want to know. In the first place, I did not tell you 
I was heir to this property, becaase I only knew it 
myself a few minutes ago. I have never seen this 
remote cousin. All I knew was that we were related, 
and I remember hearing my uncle once say that if 
Sir Charles died without an heir, the title would 
become extinct. The property I never heard 
mentioned." 

" How is it the title does not go with it ?" 

" I am descended by the female line/' 
Oh I I see. Good-bye to Kooroona." 
Do you care so much for that place ?" asked 
Mr. Graham. 

I do. I cannot help it. I was so happy there. 
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But you will like to go and live in that old castle. 
I can see you will, I read it in your face." 

" I can't deny it, Kate. I have lived abroad the 
greatest part of my life, by my own free choice ; but, 
what will you say, when I confess that since I read 
that letter, I feel to England and Australia much as 
I should do On looking at the masterpiece of one^'of 
the old painters and an early e£fort of genius by one 
of the modems ?" 

** I see we are doomed ;" said Mrs. Graham, half 
laughingly. ** I wonder what Alfred will say I " 

" I am going to find out," replied Mr. Graham, 
taking up the letter, and leaving the room. 

** I am very sorry you will leave the colony so soon 
after we have come here," said Mrs. Vernon, whose 
attention had been completely arrested by the fore- 
going conversation. "Only," she added, "on my 
own account." 

'< Then you think I shall be better oflf in England 
than here?" 

** I am not a fair judge of Australian life ; but I 
cannot think there can be two opinions as to which 
is the most desirable country to hve in." 

<* I suppose not ; but I was so very young when I 
came to Australia, that it is like home to me ; and I 
hope that in the course of a few years something will 
happen to bring you to England ; that is, if we stay 
there." 

"That you will be sure to do. Alfred must not 
live away from his ancestral home. Only there can 
he learn the duties of an English gentleman, and 
fulfil them. For myself, I hardly dare to look for- 
ward. The present is enough." 

"You will stay with us now, dear Mrs. Vernon, 
for another week or two, will you not ?" 
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*'I think I must; for we shall not see you at 
Kooroona, but it will be better to fix a time for our 
departure. Shall we say this day fortnight ?" 
Yes, if you had rather not stay here longer." 
I am anxious that Harry should lose no time ; 
and I am not quite sure that it is the wisest plan to 
remain here so long as we have already done. The 
children will only miss Alfred the more." 

"Alfred's loss will be the greatest," replied Mrs. 
Graham. **He is an only child, and will be quite 
lonely without Harry and that dear little Edith. She 
exercises a kind of fascination over him. I am often 
amused at the way in which he watches her, I am 
glad you will have those children in the country. I 
would not have them come in contact with the 
generality of the young people here, until their 
characters are so formed that colonial habits and 
manners will not influence them, for the world." 

<< I am more than content to take them into the 
bush," was the reply. 

When Mr. Graham opened the drawing room 
door, he found Alfred engaged in giving Edith a 
lesson on the concertina, 

"Sorry to interrupt the music lesson," he said, 
*'but here is a letter for you to read." 

As Alfred read, the colour mounted to his face. 

" What shall you do, papa ?" 

" Go by the January mail." 

" Go where?" exclaimed Edith, "To England?" 

** Yes ; will you come with me ?" 

" I could not go without mamma. Is Alfred 
going, too, Mr, Graham .?" 

« ' Yes ; Alfred must go. *' 

"You fortunate fellow," said Harry. "But it is 
a great bore for those who can't go with you." 
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"You will not come to Kooroona, now," said 
Edith. 

" I am sorry," began Alfred. 

**0h, do not say you are sorry," exclaimed 
Isabelle. "You ought to be so very, very glad. 
It is such a beautiful land. You cannot go any- 
where in the country without hearing the sound of 
running water, or the singing of birds ; or walking 
in the shadow of fine old trees. And then every 
church or ruined castle has its own history. Such 
wonderful tales the old parish clerks tell you, and — " 

Isabelle became aware that she was making a long 
speech, and suddenly stopped, blushing, as she did 
so ; and Mr. Graham smiled and thought of icebergs. 

"I shall like all that very much," Alfred said; 
"but I don't like not going to Kooroona, now you 
will be there." 

"You would like to go to Kooroona first, and to 
England afterwards," said Mr. Graham. 

"Yes; that is it ; can't we do both ?" 

"No; it is impossible, unless you and mamma 
stay, and I go by himself." 

" Mamma would not agree to that, I know. 
May I tell Harry all about this letter ?" 

"Certainly. I will leave you now to talk the 
matter over with your young friends." 

They gathered round Alfred, and soon they lost 
sight of Kooroona, and all they had been planning 
in the way of taming kangaroos and emus, and 
making acquaintance with the native inhabitants, 
and a dozen other things, which children, and those 
who are not children in years, but whom experience 
has never taught a sterner lesson, arrange and look 
forward to, without a thought that circumstances may 
arise to frustrate and overthrow them all. 
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"And now you will live in a castle," said Edith, 
"and the old people in the village will tell you 
dreadful stories of what happened hundreds of years 
ago to those who were shut up in the dark dun- 
geons." 

"And you will see the portraits of your an- 
cestors," pursued Isabelle; "and the suits of 
annour they wore in battle; and their swords anid 
battle-axes." 

"You will be like the eagle among birds," said 
Harry, drawing himself up proudly ; and turning 
away from the group, he walked to one of the 
windows, and stood there apparently looking at some 
object in the garden. Alfred followed him. 

"Why," he said, laying his hand on Harry's 
shoulder, " shall I be like the eagle ?" 

Harry's face flushed. 

" Is he not a king among birds ? Does he not 
build his nest in the clefts of the highest rock, and 
soar above the numerous small birds that are content 
to make their nests and hatch their young under the 
tiles of houses, or in the hedge-rows ?" 

"Well!" said Alfred, " and what then ?" 

"Do you suppose," pursued Harry, "that all are 
ftjual in England, as some fellow at the port in- 
timated that tiiey are here, when he remarked for my 
special benefit, that * Jack was as good as his master 
fe Australia' ? You will soon see the difference, I 
can tell you. All that you will see from the windows 
of your castle, will be your own ; and when you go 
^yond the porter's lodge, everyone you meet will 
touch his hat." 

"I see what you mean, Harry. You would like 
to be an eagle always." 

"Who wouldn't ?" asked Harry, giving an un- 

6 
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conscious kick to a footstool, which sent it half 
across the room. 

" I suppose it is pleasant," said Alfred. 

'* Suppose I You won't use that word, when you 
have lived in the eagle's nest for a few years." 

"And while Alfred is living in the eagle's nest, 
what nest shall we live in ?" asked Edith, who only 
half understood the conversation. 

** One on a much lower level." 

"But," said the child, "we can fly upwards, and 
I shall try to reach the eagle's nest. If I do, and 
perch on the edge of it, won't you take me in ?" 
and she laughed, as she turned to Alfred, who took 
her hand, and was about to reply, when Hany said 
haughtily, — 

" Oiu: own nest is high enough; we don't want to 
climb to another." 

Edith looked as if she did not understand ; and 
said, — 

"What are you angry for, Harry ?" 

"He is not angry, only vexed," exclaimed Isa- 
belle. "Don't you remember, Harry," she con- 
tinued, "that the lark, which some old British bard 
says, 'rises to sing at Heaven's gate,' builds its 
nest on the ground. Mamma told me that the 
lesson we might learn from that, is the same which 
Solomon taitght, when he wrote, 'Before honour is 
humiUty.' " 

"Which last qualification you think I do not 
possess," said Harry, softening, as he always did, 
when he spoke to her. 

"No, Harry dear, I did not say so. I did not 
think about it ; only if the lark can rise so high as to 
sing at Heaven's gate, when its nest is lower ^aii 
the nests of others, why cannot we ?" 
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"And get into our old nest, the Hennitag^, 
again. I will try, Isabelle. Go ahead, Alf," he 
s£ud, changing his tone. "Don't stop here a day. 
Get into your lofty nest, and when I get back to 
mine, we will exchange cidls." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ii OOD morning, Mrs. Smith," said Mrs. 

Graham, as an elderly woman, who 
looked more like a respectable 
housekeeper in England than the 
proprietor of a Colonial Registry 
Office, entered a small, neatly fur- 
nished apartment, where she and 
Mrs. Vernon had been waiting for 
the last ten minutes. 

"I am sorry to have kept you 
waiting, ma'am, but I was engaged 
with another lady." 
" It is of no consequence, thank you. This lady 

is in want of a good housemaid. Can you find her 

Mrs. Smith looked at Mrs. Vernon. 

" Not long in the colony, ma'am," she remarked, 
addressing Mrs. Graham. 

" No; only a few weeks. You are thmlcmg that 
colonial servants will not satisfy English expecta- 
tions, Mrs. Smith?" 

" Well, ma'am, they never do. 

« My expectations are not high now," said Mrs. 
Vernon " You have lowered them considerably. 
Have you," turning to Mrs. Smith, "any house- 
maids on your list now?" ., , . 

" I have no regular housemaids, such as you nave 
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been accustomed to at home, ma'am ; but I have 
several general servants. I am expecting two, if 
not three, to call at two o'clock who have good 
references, and they will have no difficulty in 
getting situations; but I am afraid they will not 
suit you." 

" I should like to see them and judge for mysel£ 
What time is it now?" 

" Half-past one," said Mrs. Graham, looking at 
her watch, and thinking as she did so that it would 
be quite as well for Mrs. Vernon to see what Aus- 
tralian servants were like, though she felt quite sure, 
from what Mrs. Smith said, that those she was ex- 
pecting to call would not be suitable for her friend. 
"Will you wait here, or shall we attend to our 
shopping and call again?" 

" I will accompany you wherever you want tO 

"We will be back here by two or soon after, 
Mrs. Smith. I forgot that I had not mentioned 
a purchase I want to make," Mrs. Graham said, as 
they left the house. 

They walked on till they came to a large reposi- 
tory for books, musical instruments, and all kinds 
of fancy goods. 

Mrs. Graham asked for their best archery sets, 
from which she selected three, one larger and 
stronger than the others. "Those," she said, as 
they left the shop, " are for my young friends ; they 
will want some amusement in the bush." 

When they returned to the Registry Office, 0, 
young woman in a silk dress, a small hat trimmed 
with glass beads and flowers, a lace shawl, and 
a fringed parasol in her hand, was waiting to receive 
them. She did not rise from her chair. 
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" I understand one of you wants a servant," fell 
on Mrs. Vernon's astonished ears- 
Mrs. Graham had some difficulty in preserving 
her gravity, as she sat down on a chair which Mrs. 
Smith handed to her before leaving the room. 

Mrs. Vernon remained standing ; she looked at 
the young woman for a moment, and then said, — 

" I am in want of a housemaid." 

" Oh ! I am accustomed to all kinds of work. 
I have lived in the best families." 

"As housemaid?" 

" Well, you may call it housemaid ; I had all the 
work to do." 

"You mean that you have been a general ser- 
vant," said Mrs. Graham. 

"Yesj in very genteel places. I could have 
stopped at any of them as long as I liked." 

"Have you references?" enquired Mrs. Var- 
non. 

"Have I what?" 

" I mean, will your last mistress give you a cha- 
racter?" 

" I hope I have one without asking for it ; but, 
of course, if you want to know what I can do from 
her she will tell you. I generally get places with- 
out that. What wages do you give ?" 

Mrs. Vernon was beginning to wonder whether 
she was being engaged herself, and replied coldly, 
" Ten shillings a week to a competent person ; but 
I do not think you are likely to suit me." 

"Town or country?" enquired the girl, looking 
Mrs. Vernon full in the face. 

" The country," said Mrs. Vernon, more frigidly 
than before. 

"Then I could not undertake it; I have strong 
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objections to the bush. Good morning," and, with 
a half bow, she flounced out of the room. 

"There !" said Mrs. Graham, as the door closed, 
" that is a very fair specimen of a large proportion 
of colonial servants." 

" I would rather do the housework myself than 
have such a person as that in the house," replied 
Mrs. Vernon. 

" So would I ; but most of the people who live 
here would not. Rather than not have a servant 
they will put up with an)rthing. That girl will not be 
out of a situation a week unless it is her own fault." 

"Come along, Cressina," whispered the young 
lady in hat and flowers, to another quite as elabo- 
rately "got up." *"It*s no good. She's a new 
chum, and looks as if she wouldn't work herself, 
nor let those as helps her have their own way in 
doing the work. Am't you coming?" as the other 
hesitated. 

• "I think I'll speak to her and hear what she 
says. You know I've saved no money." 

"Noj that last dress cost more than two months* 
wages. She lives in the bush somewhere." 

" Oh ! that won't do. We don't neither of us 
mean to go away from Adelaide." 

The latter part of the last remark was addressed, 
in a louder tone of voice, to Mrs. Smith. 

"Very wellj then you must wait till another 
application is made." 

"I've no objection to going up the country," 
said a plainly dressed young woman, who was 
waiting for her turn to come. 

"You can go and speak to the lady, then; but 
I am afraid you don't know enough," and Mrs. 
Smith opened the door of the parlour. 
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Mrs. Vernon looked up, expecting to see an- 
other exhibiton of ignorance and folly ; but the 
sturdy form of Bridget Macnally presented as great 
a contrast to the over-dressed denizen of the 
aspiring little city of Adelaide, as she did to the 
respectable and respectful servants who have been 
trained in the charity schools of England; or 
taught to work in their native village by motiiers, 
who, before their marriage, were servants of the 
squire or of the rector. 

"In what situations have you lived?" said Mrs. 
Graham, coming to the rescue ; for she saw that 
Mrs. Vernon was hesitating, and did not know 
what to do with the nymph of the " Emerald Isle/* 

"It isn't long that I've been in Australia; but 
missis '11 give me a character." 

"Why did you leave her?" 

" I wasn't up to her ways, and she wasn't up to 
mine ; and so, says she, we'd better part, Bridget. 
I couldn't work to please her. She was English 
and I was from Ireland, you see; and the countries 
don't like the same things." 

"And you think you can manage housework 
properly?" 

" Is it claning you mean ? I can do that right 
well, and I can wash, and knit, and — " 

"What wages do you require?" asked Mrs. 
Graham." 

" Twelve shillings a week to go into the bush." 

Mrs. Graham, who had only made these en- 
quiries to give Mrs. Vernon an opportunity of 
discovering the utter ignorance of those who 
unblushingly demand the most extravagant wages, 
now turned to her and said, — 

"Will you make any further enquiries ?" 
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" No. I do not intend to give twelve shillings a 
week to anyone in the capacity of housemaid." 

" How much is it you will give ? I'm not partic'lar 
to a shilling or so/' said the undaunted Bridget 

"I could not engage you on any terms. You 
have not been accustomed to the kind of work 
I should require you to do." 

" But you could just tell me what to be after. I 
ain't above being taught." 

"It would not do. I could not undertake to 
teach you. Good morning." 

Bridget disappeared. 

" Is it a common thing for servants to demand 
twelve shiUings a week for being taught their 
duties?" 

" Not at all uncommon." 

Mrs. Smith came in. 

" I thought none who were coming to-day would 
suit," she said. " If you could wait for a week, 
I know one young woman who has lived in good 
places, and kept them. The family she was with 
last went to England last month. She is visiting a 
brother now at Clare ; but I expect her back next 
week, and will send her to you." 

" That will do, I think," said Mrs. Vernon. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Graham, " you may depend 
on Mrs. Smith's recommendation." 

"Thank you, ma'am," said Mrs. Smith, looking 
very much pleased. "I always try to get good 
girls, good places. Annie Roland told me she did 
not mind where she went, so that her mistress was 
a lady." 

"Will she be content to receive ten shillings a 
week?" enquired Mrs. Graham. "I consider it 
quite enough however far she may have to go." 
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"Yes, ma'am; she will be satisfied with that,, 
anywhere. You see, ma'am," addressing Mrs. 
Vemon, " a great many of the richest people here, 
were servants themselves once, or something of that 
sort, and they don't know how to treat servants 
properly, and have to give extravagant wages to 
keep them; but respectable, well-behaved girls 
don't like it, and so they will take lower wages to 
secure a comfortable home." 

"They are very wise to do so," said Mrs.^ 
Graham. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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OME news for you, Jane," said Mr. 
Watson, as he entered the loom, 
where his wife was sitting engaged 
in earnest conversation with her 
mother, the day after the arrival of 
the December mail. Both looked 
up as Mr. Watson spoke. " The 
Graham's are leaving Australia." 

" That must be a sudden decision, 
for Mrs. Graham did not allude to 
it when we called a few days ago." 
* "A letter they received yesterday 

has occasioned this sudden move. Graham came 
in just before the office closed, and told me they 
should be off to England by next mail. He was in 
a great hurry. Young Vernon was with him. Any 
answer to your note, Jane ?" 

"Yes." She gave him one which was lying on 
the table. 

" Remarkably cool 1" Mr. Watson said, as he 
folded the note. 

" Perfectly polite, but the politeness of an entire 
stranger," rejoined Mrs. Watson. " We could not 
expect more ; but I should have regretted it more 
than I do had Mrs. Vernon remained in Adelaide 
or the neighbourhood, for I am sure I should have 
liked her and her family. Mamma was just speak- 
ing of them as you came in." 

" They remind me of those I used to know in 
England in jny younger days," said Mrs. Malcolm. 
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'*It was refreshing to me to see the perfect ease 
and natural grace which characterises them all, after 
being so long accustomed to the bustling obtrusive- 
ness and vulgar familiarity which distinguish the 
leading people here." 

" I think," said Mrs. Watson, addressing her hus- 
band, and speaking with some hesitation, while 
a slight shade of annoyance passed over her face — 
" I think you must have received young Vernon in 
the same way you spoke of them first to me. I 
mean," she added, seeing that Mr. Watson did not 
look pleased, "that you were not very cordial." 

" I did not do as the Grahams have done, cer- 
tainly. Well, it is of no consequence ; as they are 
to live so far away as Kooroona, it will make no 
difference." 

" Only that an opportunity has beenlost of form- 
ing a desirable acquaintance," said Mrs. Malcolm. 
** One can never tell what changes will take place ; 
and in a young colony especially, where persons, 
whose antecedents will not bear investigation, sud- 
denly rise to a position which brings them in con- 
tact with those of a diflferent stamp, it is well for 
the few who belong to the educated and refined of 
the upper and middle classes in England to know 
each other. It is agreeable, to say the least of it. 
I have lived many years in this colony, but I am 
.not more reconciled to the manners of the so-called 
-'upper ten' of Australia than I was the day I 
landed ; nor do I wish my daughters to lose an 
opportunity, when one occasionally presents itself, 
of making the ac'quaintance of an English gentle- 
woman. I saw that Mrs. Vernon was one the 
tnoment I looked at her." 

"The acquaintance would have been of short 
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duration, it appears, as Mrs. Vernon is going to 
Kooroona." 

"She may not always be there. Circumstances 
may change, and with them her residence." 

"In that case we can renew the acquaintance," said 
Mr. Watson, "as you and Jane think it so desirable." 

" Judging of Mrs. Vernon's feelings by my own," 
replied Mrs. Malcolm, "they will not lead her to 
meet future advances. She came here a stranger 
to all, with letters of introduction to two indi- 
viduals — Mr. Graham and yourself. You merely 
noticed the introduction formally. The acquaint- 
ance has been too slight for her to care to renew it. 
Jane thinks as I do." 

" We have invited her and the Grahams to dine 
with us," said Mr. Watson. " I cannot help their 
declining the invitation." 

" No; whatever happens now is the result of the 
first move," rejoined Mrs. Watson. "In this in- 
stance that was a mistake." 

" Ah ! a single step in a wrong direction some- 
times takes you where you would not go if you 
could help it," said Mr. Watson. "I asked the 
head of a department — the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands — to lunch with me the other day ; he hap- 
pened to call at the office just at the right time, 
and that is the result." 

He threw a note on the table as he spoke. 

" / shall not accept this invitation. Read that, 
mamma ; why, we have not even exchanged calls, 
and yet Mrs. Langton asks me to dine with them." 
" And we shall have to go, Jane." 
" Impossible. Why should we ?" 
" Because he has extensive business transactions 
with the concern of which I am manager." 
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" But surely that does not render it necessary for 
me to visit his wife." 

"Not unless she asked you; but that she has 
now done. I know them well The whole set 
would be up in arms if oflfence were given to one." 

" We have never visited any of that set," said 
Mrs. Watson. 

" The thin end of the wedge unfortunately got in 
the other day, and if one of that class can manage 
that he hammers away till the door gives way." 

" But, really, you do not mean that we must go 
to this dinner party ?" 

" I do, Jane ; because I see no help for it under 
all circumstances. He is one of the directors, you 
know. I am very sorry on your account, for you 
will not like the people you will meet." 

" If they only had a remote idea of the forms of 
civilized society they would not have asked us," 
said Mrs. Watson. 

"No," replied Mrs. Malcolm; "but they have 
never had an opportunity of knowing anjrthing 
about them. That is the best excuse for them. We 
must make the largest allowance for ignorance of 
all kinds in Australia." 

"Perhaps Mr. Finlay will be there," pursued 
Mrs. Watson, who was more annoyed than she 
generally allowed herself to be about anything. 
" I have often seen him with Mr. Langton." 

" Are you afraid of losing your bracelets ?" en- 
quired Mr. Watson. 

" No, not exactly afraid of that ; but I would in- 
finitely prefer losing them in any ordinary way to 
dining with a convict. It is not as if he had com- 
mitted one crime and repented of it ; but we never 
know what these men have been gmlty of, or how 
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Ihey may have acquired the money which enables 
them to live as they do and get into certain posi- 
tions in the government ; and their assurance and 
presumption are evidences to me of their being har- 
dened rather than repentant. If they showed some 
sense of shame, and kept themselves in the shade, I 
could feel sorry for them and respect their humility." 

"It is very unpleasant — very awkward!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Watson, rising as he spoke, and taking 
a few turns across the room. " There are many in 
this colony beside Mr. Finlay who came against 
their will, and some of them, as members of the 
House of Assembly, are admitted at Government 
House." 

;. "I do not see that that makes it any better," 
said Mrs. Watson. " The Governor is obliged to 
act as governor in all things. It is as the Governor 
of the province that he permits such men to enter 
his house, where they go, not as private individuals, 
but as the holders of certain offices." 

"And Lady Digby receives them in their official 
capacity, does she not ?" 

"Yes; only in that?" 

" Apply what you have just been saying to our- 
selves. There is a great difference between an oc- 
casional formal visit and friendly intercourse." 

" What do you think, mamma ?" 

" Just as you do, my dear ; but if you wish to 
have my opinion as to what you should do in this 
particular case, I should say you will be guided by 
your husband's wishes." 

" Not my wishes^^ said Mr. Watson. " If I con- 
sulted those, Jane would not accept this forward 
invitation. It is a mere matter of business and of 
necessity." 
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"Very well; I will say no more about it; the 
necessity for meeting such people is a consequence 
of living in Australia. I think, however, I will 
leave my bracelets at home, lest they should, by 
some accident, become the property of those who 
have worn some of another kind I" 

"I never heard you speak so severely before, 
Jane." 

" This social evil never came so directly home 
till now. We have hitherto avoided coming in 
close contact with it" 

"I am sorry this has happened," said Mrs. 
Malcolm. "I have often thought that those who 
can choose their associates are to be envied. Men 
who are engaged in business cannot always do this." 

" I would rather not visit at all, than be drawn 
within a certain circle." 

" You could not retire now, Jane, without giving 
offence to many. Every one knows you are rather 
fond of visiting, and that has led you farther down 
an inclined plane than is becoming agreeable. If 
you retire now, you will have to begin by declining 
to visit those whose acquaintance is desirable." 

" I feel at this moment, that I would rather do 
that than get into the set, where money is every- 
thing. It is not simply the absence of education 
and refinement among them, but the whole tone of 
their society, their ideas, conversation, and manners 
are insuflferably vulgar." 

"Are you thinking of the * M.P.,* or some other 
great man, whom you saw at the last May ball at 
Government House, standing with part of a chicken 
on a fork he was holding in an elevated position, 
occasionally tearing off some of the meat with his 
teeth ?" 
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" Is that a fact ?" enquired Mrs. Malcolm. 

" Yes; did Jane never tell you of it? The fellow 
had had too much champagne, I expect ; and then 
all the native vulgarity shewed itself." 

" They ought not to allow such men to hold any 
responsible position, and then they could not thrust 
themselves forward as they do, and go everywhere," 
said Mrs. Watson. 

** Who ought not to allow it? There is no one 
to prevent it. You forget tliat the people govern 
the colony, and choose, from among themselves, 
the men who have the most money and the most 
impudence, to make laws for them." 

" I am sorry for our present Cjovemor," said Mrs. 
Malcolm. " He is a thorough Enghsh gentleman ; 
kind-hearted, gentle, and refined. What a life he 
must lead, having to meet constantly, and transact 
business with men utterly unfit to manage anything 
beyond their own shops." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Watson, "that reminds me of 
something that a man, whom I feel very much in- 
clined to designate, henceforth, as 'Bunkum 
Bounce,' told me yesterday." 

"Wlioisit?" 

" You may guess ; he is a very great man now, 
the * Head of a Department.' I have known him 
in the way of business for many years, and till 
lately, thought very highly of him. I believe he is 
strictly honourable, and has attained his present 
position by industry and perseverance. He came to 
Australia a poor boy ; yesterday he told me, with the 
utmost self-complacency, that he had been telling 
^Sandon,' as he familiarly called him, that 'theGover- 
nor was an old rascal, and he would never enter 
Government House again as long as he was in it.' " 

H 
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'' Told Mr. Sandon that ! Do you think it was 
trae? Would anyone say such a thing to the 
Governor's son-in-law ?" 

" Oh, yes. Those men don't care what they say. 
They have no gentlemanly feeling by nature or 
education ; no respect for office ; nor sense enough 
to see that they only render themselves ridiculous 
by setting up as great men. The Chief Secretary 
grossly insulted the Governor not long ago, about 
some money transaction." 

" The threat of * Mr. Bounce,* whoever he may 
be, that 'he would not enter Government House 
again,' is the most amusing thing I have heard for 
some time," said Mrs. Watson. 

" I thought so, for it was only two or three years 
ago that, in his official capacity, he was invited for 
the first time, and that on a public occasion, to 
dine at Government House." 

" But you have not told us who it is." 

" One who since his elevation drives a pair of 
horses ; calls the Governor's sons by their Christian 
names; one in short, who, when he put on the 
official cloak, lost sight of what was inside of it." 

"And in striving after a shadow, is losing the 
substance," said Mrs. Malcolm. 

" Yes; if by that you mean, that in striving after 
a position he can never attain, he is losing the 
respect of those who are capable of appreciating 
the good qualities which have raised him in life, 
and which are now being incrusted with the tinsel 
of colonial grandeur, so that soon they will cease 
to be seen. The ignorance of our great men is 
surprising. Have you seen the last joke of the 
season ? It appeared in this morning's Register,'' 

"No; I seldom look at the paper. There is 
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nothing worth reading. Who has been lively 
enough to perpetrate a joke ?" 

" The Chief Secretary. A week ago Government 
was applied to, to make the usual arrangements for 
excursion trains on the occasion of the annual 
exhibition of the agricultural society. No official 
announcement of any arrangements appeared in 
the public journals, and another application was 
made, which was answered by forwarding a slip of 
paper cut from the last number of the Government 
Gazelle, on which appeared an advertisement of the 
trains, and all particulars, times of departure, fares, 
&c." 

" What was the use of advertising in the Gazette ? 
No one ever looks at that but pound-keepers and 
magistrates." 

"The profound wisdom of the Chief Secretary 
may enable him to answer your question : I cannot. 
I would give him the credit of having some reasoA 
for what he has done in this little matter of 
business, only that I know that most of the 
members of our responsible government never 
think enough to enable them to give a reason for 
anything they do or say." 

" Mr. Malcolm would not be quite so severe as 
that." 

"He would not say in those words what he 
thinks," replied Mr. Watson; "but I know his 
opinion of the men in office, and of the people 
generally. He thinks as highly of them, and their 
capacity as legislators and leaders of fashion, as he 
does of the grammar and spelling of the House of 
Assembly." 

"Papa should never have left England," said 
Mrs. Watson. " He is so different to almost every 

H 2 
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one else. There is Mr. Graham and a few others, 
whose manners are like his, but they are ex- 
ceptions." 

" Your papa and I have had to submit to much, 
that in England could not by any possibility have 
reached us," said Mrs. Malcolm ; " but when per- 
sons leave their native land to live in one peopled 
as Australia is, they must, while endeavouring to 
attain the object they had in view, bear the conse- 
quences of the step they have taken. They cannot 
leave England without leaving behind also, all, or 
nearly all, that makes England the home of our 
affections; nor can they reap the advantages, in a 
pecuniary point of view, of living in a new country, 
without experiencing its many disadvantages and 
disagreeables." 





CHAPTER X. 




HE sun had not long risen, when a roomy 
but old-fashioned carriage, drawn by 
a pair of strong bay horses, drew up 
in front of Mr. Graham's house. A 
few light packages were placed in it, 
and Annie Roland was standing on the 
verandah ready to take her seat on the 
box. 

Mr. Graham came out to give final 
directions to the coachman, — a, steady 
I young man, whom he had advised 

Mrs. Vernon to engage to look after the horses, 
and make himself generally useful. She hesitated 
on the ground of expense. "She intended," she 
said, " to do without a man servant" 

" You are regarding the subject from an English 
point of view," was Mr. Graham's reply, " I from 
an Australian one. You will find one such servant 
indispensable in bush life. However, I admire 
your independent notions ; there can be no greater 
mistake made, on arriving in a new country, than 
attempting to live in the same style as persons of 
a certain class do in the old one." 

" I think you may make one exception, Frank,'* 
said Mrs. Graham ; " it is at least as great a mis* 
take to cast aside, as some do, the habits and man- 
ners of civilized life because they live in the bush." 
" You are right there, Kate. In cases of that 
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kind I always conclude that there is a shingle 
loose." 

So James Duncan was engaged, and Mr. Graham 
thought, when he caught sight of him, with his 
shrewd good humoured face, hair cropped as short 
as possible, (as if James thought it would be a long 
time before he should be under the hands of a barber 
again,) and the reins in his hand, — that he had for 
once met with the right man. He was a young 
cousin of the overseer at Kooroona. 

"You have the paper I gave you last night, 
Duncan?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Let me see it. You know the road as far as 
Toorak?" 

" Yes, sir. I know the first hundred miles well." 

" Then you remember you must get to Goolara 
to night ; that will give you the shortest stage, forty 
miles, for the second day. And don't forget to 
take plenty of water for the horses from Goolara ; 
there is none to be had beyond, at this time of 
year, till you reach Toorak." 

" 111 see to that, sir." 

" When you leave Toorak, and enter the scrub, 
look at your directions. I have made them as- 
plain as I can, and there is only one place where 
it is possible you can make a mistake. Be careful 
at that point. There are three tracks branching oC 
I have marked the one you are to take." 

" Remember, we shall want to hear all about our 
old home. You must all of you write to us," said 
Mr. Graham, as he closed the door of the carriage. 
** I shall not excuse you, Edith." 

" I have promised to write to Alfi-ed and tell him* 
how I like Kooroona. Will that do, Mr. Graham, 
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or am I to write to you as well ? I will if you 
like." 

" Then do; the more letters the better we shall 
be pleased. Good-bye, little pet," giving her a 
parting kiss through the window. 

" Right, Duncan !" and the carriage moved off. 

Harry had been standing apart with Alfred whose 
pony he was to ride. 

" I am glad you will have Lion, Harry ; you and 
he will have a fine time at Kooroona. It is really 
very jolly in the bush, I shall know he is taken 
care of now." 

" I shall do that for the sake of his late master," 
Harry said. 

" Poor Lion !" and as Alfred spoke he stroked 
the long brown mane of his favourite. " He de- 
serves to be liked for his own sake. They are off, 
Harry! Good-bye." 

"Alf. !" said Harry, — and as he spoke there was 
something very like a tear in his eye, — " I wish you 
would thank Mr. and Mrs. Graham, I can't." 

He was gone before Alfred could speak. 

" Crying, Kate !" said Mr. Graham, on entering 
the breakfast room. 

" I have never met with anyone I like so well as 
Mrs. Vernon." 

" I should say the same of the whole family," 
replied Mr. Graham. "Harry is a noble boy, in 
spite of a considerable amount of pride and 
cayenne." 

" It is very disagreeable saying good-bye to those 
one likes," said Mrs. Graham. 

" Yes, about the most unpleasant thing in life ; 
but it has to be done. Cheer up, Kate ; we have 
not seen the last of our friends." 
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" It seems to me that we have. We are going 
to England, and they will live in Australia." 

" For some years ; but I am quite sure that living 
in Australia will never be a matter of choice with 
either of them. They are not made of the stuff to 
suit this colony." 

" But how are they to leave it ? All they have 
to depend upon is about three thousand pounds, 
which was settled on Mrs. Vernon and her 
daughters ; and she cannot withdraw that from the 
English funds." 

" You seem to forget Harry." 

" No, I don't forget him ; and I have no doubt 
that with the arrangement you have made he will 
have a few thousand pounds of his own, that is, he 
will have saved it by the time he is of age ; but 
that would not enable them to return to England." 

" It would not enable them to live at the Her- 
mitage. Unless some unforeseen event happens, 
that will remain in the Carleton family." 

" And they would not like to live an3nvhere else 
in England, Frank." 

" No, they might not like it ; but I am very much 
mistaken if patriotism will not make them feel that 
a more humble home in England, as soon as they 
are in a position to secure that, is preferable to 
living in either of the Australias." 

" Well, I hope so ; for I don't believe we shall 
come back here." 

" I do not think we shall, Kate. It is just as 
well to make up our minds to that at once ; and in 
making my arrangements I am acting as if that 
point were decided. You had better do the same, 
and we have no time to lose. We must set to work 
in earnest now." 




CHAPTER XI. 




T IS difficult for those colonists who 
have never lived' anywhere but in the 
settled districts, or travelled off the 
main roads, where the mail convey- 
ance has made a distinct track across 
a plain or through a vast forest, which 
is sometimes twenty or thirty miles in 
breadth, to realize the extreme dan- 
ger of amateur exploring in such a 
country as Australia. 

The many skeletons which have, 
from time to time, been found in the scrub, as 
these densely wooded tracts of land are popularly 
called, attest the folly of it ; but reading of such 
discoveries in a newspaper, when seated under the 
verandah of a good house, surrounded by gardens 
and vineyards, is a very different thing from being 
in the midst of a forest, where no tree is tall 
enough to enable you to see beyond the thousands 
that are growing around ; where dwarf shrubs are 
sometimes so Qiick as to impede your progress, 
and where you know that there is no possibility of 
meeting with water. 

There is little chance of a person, once fairly 
lost in a scrub, consisting of she-oaks, native 
cherries, and the smaller kinds of mallee, inter- 
spersed with tea tree and the brushwood which 
grows luxuriantly among them, ever finding his 
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way out. It is the absence of water which makes- 
travelling in Australia dangerous. Man can live 
where there is water. There, if no white man 
goes, the native does, and he never loses himself. 
He knows all the water-holes and all the creeks.. 
From one to another of these, he wanders through 
the year ; and where a white man would be lost, 
the black man will, with unerring precision, and in. 
a straight line, traverse his native forests, with 
nothing that the white man can see or understand 
to guide him. 

And, as a rule, the white man need not fear to 
meet with the native Australian in his own wilds^ 
He will give him a seat by his wood fire, and the 
shelter of his wurley, and he will be his guide 
through the forest, unless the white man has pre- 
viously injured him or one of his tribe. If he have 
done that, he must pay the penalty ; for the black 
man will have his revenge as well as the white man,, 
unless fear or some other motive restrain him. 
Revenge is a virtue among savages. It always was 
and always will be, from the mere fact that it is 
natural to fallen man. The colour of the skin 
makes no difference. It is only Christians in deed 
who return good for evil. The civilized professor 
and the untaught savage are, in one sense, on the 
same level, with this difference prospectively, that 
" that servant which knew his Lord's will, and pre- 
pared not himself, neither did according to His- 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But he 
that knew not, and did commit things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required." 

In some parts of Australia, those portions of it 
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which are within reach of the majority of the 
colonists, one may travel for a hundred miles and 
not see a single thing worth describing. So thought 
Mrs. Vernon, on the evening of the second day, as 
she sat in the only private room which a small 
bush inn at Toorak afforded. It served as sitting 
and sleeping room for herself and daughters. The 
heat had been intense during the day, and part of 
the route lay over a sandy plain, at the foot of 
a range of stony hills. There were the beds of 
mountain torrents, but they were dry; and the 
courses of creeks were rendered almost impassable 
by reason of the pieces of rock which the winter 
rains brought down from the hills. Harry had 
more than one hearty laugh at sight of the carriage 
tumbling over the stones. Once during the day 
they appeared to be approaching a large lake. 
The water looked clear and blue, and the first 
thought that struck Mrs. Vernon was, that they 
must be on a wrong route, as Mr. Graham would 
certainly have mentioned such a sheet of water as 
that which was before them. It was but the mirage 
of the desert, and soon the illusion vanished as 
suddenly as it appeared. 

The scenery changed as they approached 
Toorak. A belt of lofty gum trees and pines 
stretched across the country, and all were so ex- 
hausted from the heat, that as Duncan said he had 
some water in the bags, and a halt there would not 
interfere with the last da/s journey, it was decided 
to camp under the shade of the trees for a few 
hours, starting again so as to reach Toorak before 
sundown. 

Humble as was the little bush inn, half hostelry, 
half farmhouse, Mrs. Vernon was glad to reach it, 
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and as she looked from the window of her room at 
the seemmgly interminable forest through which 
they had to travel the next day, she experienced a 
feeUng of relief and thankfulness, as the thought 
crossed her mind that beyond that forest was her 
home, new and untried it may be, but still a home 
for herself and her children. 

"What time will you like to start, ma'am?" 
enquired Duncan, after attending to his horses. 
" WeVe over fifty miles to go to-morrow." 

" As soon as it is light, Duncan." 

"Very good. The horses must have a good 
spell on the road. IVe filled the water bags, and 
you*d better take more with you, ma'am, than you 
had to-day. IVe got the promise of a bottle of 
goat's milk, if you'd like that" 

" Thank you, Duncan, it will be very useful." 

A south-west wind was blowing when the travel- 
lers started, promising to make the journey through 
the scrub more agreeable than it could otherwise 
be during the summer months. Half the distance 
was accomplished, and Duncan who had carefully 
studied his chart of the road, at the point where 
the other tracks branched off, received confirma- 
tion that they were on the right one, from two 
bushmen, who, with pistols in their belts, and 
mounted on horses that had never been under the 
hands of a training master, rode by, while he was 
preparing to start on the last stage. 

" Going to Kooroona, are you ? All you have to 
do is to go straight on along this track; there is but 
one fork." 

"There," said Duncan, taking out his paper, 
" and the one we have to go is marked." 

"That is right. You can't make a mistake if 
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you attend to that," said the stranger, as he re- 
turned the paper to Duncan, after looking careftilly 
at it. He raised his cap as he passed Mrs. Vernon, 
who was standing with Isabelle and Edith at a 
short distance from the carriage, and at whom his 
companion had been staring so unceremoniously, 
while he had been answering Duncan's enquiry, as 
to heighten the colour on Isabelle's cheeks con- 
siderably. She turned away, and as she did so 
her foot caught against the stump of a tree and 
she fell. Before she had regained her feet the 
stranger had thrown himself from his horse, and 
had struck something close to her with his riding 
whip. Then followed the report of a pistol, and 
she saw within a yard of her a huge brown snake, 
writhing in agony, but attempting to rise and attack 
the first he could reach. Another blow with the 
butt end of the pistol broke its back, and the 
reptile was soon despatched. 

" I am afraid I alarmed you, but you fell so close 
to that snake, which was moving when I caught 
sight of it, that I feared you had touched it, and 
they are not safe as close companions." 

" Thank you. I was a little frightened. Indeed 
I am very much obliged to you." 

Are you hurt, dear ?" asked Mrs Vernon. 
No, mamma. It is very foolish to be so fright- 
ened at nothing," she added, her voice trembling 
as she spoke. " I did touch that snake. I saw it 
just as my hand came down upon something cold 
and clammy." 

She looked at the stranger and he smiled. 

" I scarcely deserve such thanks," he said, more 
in answer to Isabelle's glance, than to the warm 
thanks to which Mrs. Vernon was giving utterance- 
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"We so often meet with snakes in tlie bush, 
especially at particular seasons of the year, that we 
are used to these encounters. They never attack 
anyone unless interfered with." 

" I shall never forget your kindness," said Mrs. 
Vernon. 

The stranger answered by again raising his cap, 
and walked quickly to the assistance of his com- 
panion, who had some difficulty in managing his 
own horse, and holding the bridle of the other, so 
as to prevent its running away. 

" Quite an adventure, Percy! That was a pretty 
girl you picked up." 

" I didn't pick her up. She got up herself. I 
only killed the snake that would have bitten her in 
another moment, if I had not diverted his atten- 
tion." 

" By doing which you diverted her*s to yourself; 
for I saw her looking at you with no end of grati- 
tude and all that sort of thing expressed in her 
face. She turned away when I was admiring her." 

" If I caught you looking at a sister of mine, as 
you sat looking at that girl we have just left, I 
should be very likely. Jack, to let you feel the force 
of my hand." 

" Well ! she wasn't your sister, so you have no 
excuse for knocking me down," replied the other, 
laughing. 

"You colonial chaps should go to England to 
learn manners." 

" Thank you ; but if a fellow can't look at a pretty 
girl in England I'd rather stay in Australia." 

" Oh ! as for looking at them, you know what 
I mean. Jack, or you ought to know. There are 
two ways of doing eveiything, and two sorts of 
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people. Those we have just seen were not bom 
and brought up in Australia, or my name isn't 
Arthur Percy." 

"Well, it's no use mooning along at this rate; 
let us gallop on." 

" As fast as you like," said Percy ; " but we shall 
reach Toorak in good time." 

When Harry returned from the opposite side of 
one of the picturesque glades which are so common 
in the bush, whither he had gone in pursuit of 
a beautiful lizard, he found all ready for starting, 
and Duncan very anxious to lose no time, lest, as 
he said, " something should happen." Edith began 
immediately to tell Harry about the snake and the 
man who killed it. 

"A gentleman in disguise," said Mrs. Vernon 
smiling. 

" I never saw a gentleman in such funny clothes, 
mamma." 

" No; because you have never travelled in Aus- 
tralia before." 

" He did speak like a gentleman," said Edith. 

" And looked and acted like one," replied Mrs. 
Vernon. 

" It is very strange," she continued ; " he re- 
minded me of some face I have seen before, whose 
I cannot remember. I wish you had seen him, 
Harry." 

Harry did not hear the last remark. The track 
was narrow, and he and Lion had to fall into the 
Tear. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

ERE we aie," said Duncan, pullii^ 
** up his horses, as he caught sight of 

a second track through the scrub, 
which they had entered about an 
hour before, after travelling for 
some miles across a barren flat 
" We shail be at Kooroona in good 
time, ma'am. The gentleman said 
this was only six miles off." 

"Six o'clock;" said Hany, look- 
ing at his watch. "Which road 
do we take, Duncan?" 

"Tell you directly, sir," putting his hand in his 
pocket The paper Mr. Gmharn had given to him 
was not there. He searched first one pocket, thca 
another, with similar success. The caniage was 
searched, but in vain. It could not be found. 
Poor Duncan looked as he felt, utterly dismayed. 
He knew he had the paper safe just before starting 
from their camping place in the " Long Scrub," as 
he called it; he had not wanted to refer to it since, 
and it became evident that as he was putting it 
hastily into his pocket, when he heard the report of 
the pistol, which slightly startled one of the horses, 
he must have let it slip outside the pocket of his 
coat instead of into it. He could not remember 
which road was marked, but thought it was the one 
to the left Harry thought it was the other. Mrs. 
Vernon began to blame herself for not looking at 
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the directions for their journey; and Harry pro- 
posed riding on for a few miles and returning with 
some certain intelligence. 

" I can guess about six miles by the time; and if 
no house is in sight then, we shall know that the 
other is the road we must take." 

" I could not consent to that, Harry ; we must 
all keep together. The sun will have set long 
before )rou could be back." 

" Then what are we do ?" 

" Let us follow the track that appears to be the 
most used, and hope it will turn out to be the right 
one," said Mrs. Vernon. 

They drove on for an hour. Nothing appeared 
before them but interminable scrub. Duncan 
stiddenly stopped. 

"I expect we are right, ma'am," he said. 
" Look at that," pointing as he spoke to a footprint 
in the sand. 

Mrs. Vernon leaned forward. 

" That is the print of a man's foot, and there is 
another of a smsdler one." 

"Yes; that's the footmark of a lubra," said 
• Duncan. " Those are tracks of the natives. Dare 
say they were going to the house." 

Duncan spoke and looked more cheerful than he 
had done since thfc discovery of his loss. He said 
nothing, but he knew that his horses were becoming 
exhausted, and that his water bags were empty. 
They travelled on slowly for another half-hour. 
It was nearly dark. A light shone through the 
trees, and in a few moments they found themselves 
in an open glade of the forest, on one side of which 
was an encampment of natives. A loud, unintel- 
ligible cry was raised, and most of the men started 

I 
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to their feet as the carriage came in sight A 
number of kangaroo-dogs rushed from the wurleys^ 
barking and howling, but were quickly called off by 
the blacks. 

Harry rode up among them, and forgetting for a 
moment that black men do not speak English, he 
asked, " how far it was to Kooroona," 

There were between twenty and thirty men and 
women, besides a number of piccaninnies of all 
ages ; and the large black eyes of all of them were 
fixed upon Harry, who, pleased with the novelty of 
the scene, smiled as he looked round. His smile 
was answered by a hearty laugh from each of 
them; as hearty as it was discordant, and as the 
thick hideous lips parted, they disclosed rows of 
glittering white teeth, which civilized nations might 
envy. 

Kooroona was the only word uttered by Harry, 
which was understood by the majority ; but on his 
•repeating his question, a number of black fingers 
pointed in an opposite direction to the one they 
had been travelling. He returned to the carriage 
with the information he had gathered. 

" Then there is nothing to be done but to make 
the best of our position," said Mrs. Vernon. " We 
shall have to stop here all night." 

"The blacks will give us water," said Duncan, 
who was thinking of his horses and the hard day's 
work they had done. " They always camp near it." 

"Are you sure they won't hurt us, Duncan?" 
said Edith. 

"No fear, miss. They never* do any harm if 
they're let alone. They're lazy. That's the worst 
I know of them." 
• " The first thing to be done," said Mrs. Vernon, 
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** is to ask them if we may stay here for the night ; 
that will show that we trast them. I wish we had 
something to give them, but all our provisions are 
gone except a few biscuits. There will be no 
breakfast tUl we get to Kooroona." 

"Never mind, mamma. I am glad it is no worse* 
I had rather we met with the blacks than not. 
We cannot lose ourselves now, and that is the only 
thing I am afraid of," said Isabelle. " May I go 
with Harry and speak to them?" 

" You had better keep at a little distance," said 
Harry, " their outfit appears to be on a very limited 
scale. , Opossum rugs seem to be the only covering 
they condescend to wear." 

" They're sure to have clothes of some sort tied 
up in their nets," said Duncan. "You'll see, sir^ 
in the morning they'll all have something on." 

" What do they carry nets about with them for ? 
I have seen no water since we left Adelaide ; they 
cannot want them for fishing." 

" They catch wild animals with nets. They tie 
them together and fasten them to trees, and then 
go to some distance, and either beat the scrub as 
they go on, driving everything before them, or set 
fire to the trees. That's the cause of many of the 
bush fires." 

"Hollo I" said Harry, "one gentleman haft 
visited his wardrobe." 

"Water," said Duncan, pointing to the horses, 
as the black man approached the carriage. He 
was a tall, intelligent looking young man, and 
replied in very tolerable English. 

"What you got to fetch it in?" 

Dimcan produced his water bags, which the Aus- 
tralian looked at earnestly, and then exclaimed, — 

1 2 
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" Ah ! them good, very good. Me get water ; 
know big one hole. Koonid !" 

A woman who was seated near one of the fires 
on an opossum rug, which was partially wrapped 
round her, and from the folds of which appeared 
the little black head of a child, looked round. 
Rather imwillingly, as it appeared, she got up in 
obedience to order, and throwing her rug over her 
shoulders came forward. The man gave her one 
of the bags. 

Harry took it from her, and turning to the man 
said laughingly, — 
. " You black fellows make the women work ?" 

" Yes ; they work and carry piccaninny. 

" Well, 1*11 go with you for the water. How far 
is it?" 

" Little way off in the scrub." 

" You will not mind my going away ?" addressing 
Mrs- Vernon in a low tone. 

" Why not stay, and let Duncan go ?" 

" I would rather go myself, if you don't mind, 
and he can unharness those poor animals that look 
ready to drop." 

" Very well, Harry ; do as you like." 

He set off with his sable guide, and one or two 
others came from the wurleys and joined them. In 
less than a quarter of an hour they returned, bring- 
ing a plentiful supply of water, of which all stood 
as much in need as the horses did. 

Isabelle and Edith got out of the carriage, and 
talked to some of the children, who, attracted by 
curiosity, had followed Koonid. The talking was, 
however, all on one side ; not a word did the little 
natives understand, though they seemed to know 
instinctively that kindness was intended, returned 
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the smiles that greeted them with interest, and 
laughed heartily as they received a gentle pat on 
the cheek or shoulder. Koonid could say a few 
words of English, and perhaps understood more of 
what was said to her than Mrs. Vernon thought she 
did; for these poor Australians, whose capacities 
for learning are so much underrated, are wonder- 
fully quick of comprehension, and remember accu- 
rately everything once seen or heard, though, un- 
fortimately for themselves, they do not use this 
talent for their own benefit. 

Harry, on his return, found Mrs. Vernon lament- 
ing with Isabelle on the impossibility of making 
the people understand that they had nothing which 
they could give them. 

" Oh ! Wahreep will do that for you ; he is a first- 
rate fellow. Here, Wahreep !" 

" I am very sorry we have no food to give you," 
Mrs. Vernon began. 

" We had supper ; plenty wallaby and kangaroo. 
You like 'im tail?" 

"What tail — kangaroo's ?" 

" Yes ; white fellow like that. Me take kangaroo 
tail to Mis'r Graham. You know MisV Graham ?" 

" Yes " 

" And 'im lubra, and Mis'r Alfred ?" 

" Yes." 

" Ya ! them good people, very good. Me work 
for Mis'r Graham ; Koonid wash, and Mis*r Gra- 
ham's lubra give her clothes. Mis'r Alfred go hunt 
with black fellow ; he catch wallaby and shoot 'em 
birds." 

"Well, you bring Koonid to see me. Is that 
yours ?" pointing, to the child on Koonid's back, 
who was peeping over her shoulder. 
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" Yes ; that my piccaninny." 

" What is its name ?" 

" Alfred." 

Mrs. Vemon smiled as she enquired, " How old 
is Alfred ?" 

"Don*t know," said Wahreep. Then slowly 
counting his fingers, he added, " Eleven moons." 

"Will you bring Alfred to Kooroona?" said 
Edith, who seemed to have taken a great fancy ta 
the black children generally. 

" Yes ; and me bring kangaroo tail." 

" They'll come without asking, ma'am, after this," 
said Duncan, who had been within hearing. 

Mrs. V.emon said a few words to Harry, who, 
turning to Wahreep, asked him to take the woman 
and children back to the wurleys, as they were all 
tired with their day's journey. In a moment they 
were all gone, and an hour afterwards the black en- 
campment was as silent as the grave, the fires were 
dying out, and Mrs. Vemon was the only watcher 
of her own party. No fear of those with whom she 
had so unexpectedly been brought in contact kept 
her awake ; but she knew that nothing happens by 
chance, that every event of life has its results of 
good or evil, and she was asking herself what she 
could do for those who had just given to her in her 
need the best they had. She was a stranger in the 
black man's land ; she had heard from Mr. Graham 
that the so-called Christian Government of South 
Australia ignored, as far as posible, the existence of 
the native inhabitants, regarding them and treating 
them as a degraded race, doomed to die out before 
the white man. What he said on the subject, and 
he said much when he had once entered upon it,, 
was not forgotten, though, at the time, it did not 
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produce a deep impression. Mrs. Vemon*s chief 
thoughts and anxiety were concentrated just then 
upon the future prospects of herself and her chil- 
dren; but now that a settled course was before 
them, and they had simply to work and wait in the 
path which Mr. Graham had marked out for them, 
she remembered all he had told her of the neglected, 
ill-treated Australians, and her meeting them at the 
very commencement of her bush life made her feel 
that henceforth one part of her duty would be doing 
something for them ; what that something would be 
assumed no definite form ; the future was all ob- 
scurity for herself and for them. Time must de- 
velope how far hopes and visions of good deeds 
could be embodied in action. 

Harry awoke the next morning just in time to 
see most of the men, armed with spears and waddies, 
go off for the day's hunting. Two or three carried 
boomoorangs; the dogs followed them, and, with 
the exception of Wahreep, who was to be the guide 
to Kooroona, and one or two grey-headed old men, 
the wurleys were occupied by women and children 
only, when Mrs. Vernon and her daughters were 
roused by Harry looking in at the carriage window, 
and announcing that the sun was above the horizon. 

" We shall have to eat wallaby if we stay here 
much longer," he said. 

Two hours' drive brought them to Kooroona. 
Mrs. Vernon's first thoughts on reaching it were not 
of its beauty or its comforts, but of the kindness 
that had given her such a home. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

N the early part of 1865, a young man 
sprang from the dedc of a small 
steamer on the jetty of a flourishing 
little seaport town, situate on the 
north-west coast of Grant's Peninsula. 
He might have been thirty years of 
age, perhaps a year or two younger. 
His face and hands were bronzed by 
exposure to sun and wind, but the 
long taper fingers scarcely looked as 
if they had done much work, and as 
he raised his cabbage-tree hat, and passed them 
through his dark hair, a massive ring, in which 
glittered one large sapphire, contrasted curiously 
with his general attire, which was of the plainest 
and roughest kind. A thick dark moustache par- 
tially hid the mouth, but the rest of the features 
seemed to indicate that it would be firmly though 
delicately formed ; while the high brow spoke of as 
much intellectual power, as the full chest and broad 
shoulders {which suited well his unusual height) 
did of physical strength. 

He threw a small valise down at his feet, and, 
folding his arms, looked around. 

The bay was beautiful, with deep water close to 
the shore. The little town presented no attractions 
to the eye of a traveller. It is, like all other towns 
in Australia, new, unfinished. Houses of rubble- 
masonry, interspersed with pine-huts and small 
weather-board cottages, generally detached and 
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destitute of all shade ; for the first thing which the 
settlers in a new district do is invariably to cut 
down and destroy every tree and shrub within 
reach, and having done that, they begin to grumble 
about the barren, desolate appearance of the place, 
and to complain of the dust and of the ^lare of the 
sun, without ever thinking that they have helped to 
raise the one and increase the other. Having de- 
stroyed all the native trees and bush flowers, whichi 
suited to the soil and tlie climate, grow luxuriantly, 
they begin to plant foreign ones, and, with amusing 
simplicity, wonder how it is that the trees which 
grow in England, or in moist, tropical regions, will 
not thrive in a dry, arid, sandy country like that of 
Grant's Peninsula, and blame nature and nature's 
God, instead of their own want of forethought. 

"Wonderful place, sir!" said a man, covered 
with coal dust. " A very few years ago there was 
nothing in these parts but sheep and a pine hut for 
the shepherd." 

" So I have heard," replied the stranger. " The 
sheep and the black man had the run of the land 
till copper was found. Which is the best inn 
here ?" 

"The * Wheatsheaf* is the best; anyone will tell 
you where to find it." 

"Thank you;" and the stranger, taking up his 
valise, left the jetty. 

A few hours later, Arthur Percy, for it was he 
whom we have introduced to the reader, was seated 
in one of the public rooms at the " Wheatsheaf " 
leading a newspaper, or, rather, he appeared to be 
reading it, for, though his eyes were fixed upon the 
paper, his attention was absorbed by a conversation 
which was carried on by two persons, who had 
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a diagram on the table before them. Though both 
were equally interested in the subject under dis- 
cussion, they were men of a very diflferent stamp. 
One was past the meridian of life; his hair was 
grey, and his manner, appearance, and entire bear- 
ing denoted an English gentleman. There was 
a restless, furtive glance in the blue eye, which is 
never seen in that of a man sure of himself and his 
position, and there was a curve about the nostril 
and the mouth which would have prevented a phy- 
siognomist placing implicit faith and trust in anyone 
who had such indications of character well defined. 
But Arthur Percy was not a physiognomist, and 
when he occasionally glanced towards the speakers, 
he saw in the one a fine type of his own country- 
men, with a handsome, kind, genial face, and in the 
other a specimen of mankind with which he had, 
until that moment, no knowledge whatever ; there 
was servility in his manner, cunning and deceit in 
the eye and mouth, the head was heavy, and the 
neck thick. 

" Well ! what do you think, Mr. Burton, will it 
do ?" 

" There can be no question about it. I was sure 
it would turn out as it has done. There cannot be 
two opinions; I have examined the place, and I 
consider that there are indications of a firstrate 
lode." 

" It looks very keenly, and the country is pro* 
raising; the lower we get the better it is." 

" Ah ! it is all right; eh. Captain?" 

Captain ! soliloquized Mr. Percy ; the place 
seems to be peopled with captains; that is the 
fifth fellow I have heard addressed as captain since 
I landed ; a queer lot they would be on parade. 
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"There can be no doubt about this being the 
same lode as Robinson's on the great mine ; I have 
traced it through the sections ; we must be on it." 
And Mr. Burton, as he spoke, adjusted his eyeglass, 
and again looked at the diagram. 

There was an odd little twinkle observable in 
Captain Treloar's eyes, as he sat stiffly on his chair 
with a hand placed on each knee, while his head 
and shoulders were jerked quickly in different di- 
rections as he addressed his companion. 

" Will you draw up a prospectus?" he enquired. 

" Certainly — ^with pleasure. We have discovered 
a most valuable property ; we have done enough to 
prove it, and now all we want is money to carry on 
the work. We will offer half the shares on liberal 
terms to the public, and — " 

" Better throw more into the market than that ; 
they will all be taken up at a small sum." 

" No; it is a bona fide concern, and we must re- 
serve half." 

" Well, certainly, we need not keep all we reserve. 
I have something else to see to, and must go now. 
When will you draw up the prospectus ?" 

" Immediately. I will set about it at once. It 
will be ready for you to look over as early as you 
like in the morning." 

Mr. Percy laid down the newspaper as Captain 
Treloar left the room, and remarked, "This is a 
rich mining district. From the conversation I have 
heard, you have made a recent discovery?" 

"Yes; a most valuable one. It is impossible to 
say what it may be worth. There is copper in 
every direction on this peninsula. You have only 
just arrived ?" 

" Only landed on the peninsula to-day. I have 
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been knocking about in the bush for some years 
and am tired of it. I thought I would come here 
for a change, and see about copper mining." 

" A man only wants a little money to begin with, 
and he may soon make a large fortune here. He 
has only to be cautious." 

And Mr. Burton, who was very excitable, and 
possessed not an atom of caution himself, looked 
grave and important for a moment, but the genial 
expression, which seemed the natural one, soon re- 
turned, and he courteously informed Mr. Percy that 
he had been a resident on the peninsula fpr some 
time, and should be happy to give him any infor- 
mation, and introduce him, if he wished it, to some 
of the mining authorities. 

" Thank you. I want to see all I can while I 
am here. How do they set about hunting for 
copper, — finding these lodes that they talk about ?" 

" In different ways. The great mine, you know, 
was a purely accidental discovery, — a shepherd 
found some bits of green carbonate on the surface 
of the ground in the midst of scrub. In this case 
we ascertained the course of a. lode, which is turn- 
ing out an enormous quantity of rich ore, com- 
menced costeening in a section we have secured, 
and have hit upon the right place ; green stains are 
plentiful, and we have found gossan and steatite. 
Here," diving into one of his pockets, " is a speci- 
men of what we have cut ; beautiful gossan that.'* 

Mr. Percy examined it, but failed to discover any 
beauty in it, and laid it down, smiling as he did so. 

"Ah," said Mr. Burton, "you aire a novice; you 
don't understand the value of that." 

" No; I don't profess to know anything about it. 
I see nothing beautiful in it" 
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"Nor in that, I suppose?" replied Mr. Burton, 
bringing from the depths of his pocket a piece of 
white, soapy looking stone. 
" Certainly not." 

"We call that steatite. That is the father of 
copper, sir ; the father of copper. This is lovely 
steatite," he continued, raising his eye-glass, and 
examining it carefully. " See, there is a faint stain 
of green." 

Mr. Percy looked for the green stain; in fact, he 
tried hard to see it, in order to oblige his new 
acquaintance, but his laudable endeavours were an 
utter failure. He could not trace the faintest tinge 
of the emerald hue, and was obliged to confess his 
singular incapacity. 

" It must be a kind of invisible green," he said, 
as he laid the steatite on the table. 

" Oh, no. Oh dear, no ; nothing of the kind. 
Yours is an unpractised eye. Those two speci- 
mens, which are valueless in your estimation, are 
sure indications of a rich lode. We may reason- 
ably expect to find any amount of copper, when 
we get deep enough. There it is, — ^reaching it i^ 
only a question of time. I am going to make 
some farther observations to-morrow, and shall be 
glad of your company if you feel disposed to judge 
for yourself. I can shew you that we must be on 
Robinson's lode." 

"Very well; I will go. I suppose I can get a 
horse?" 

"Yes; there is no difficulty about that. I shall 
be engaged till ten or eleven. After then we can 
start at any time." 

"How far have. we to go?" 
" A little over twelve miles." 
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When Captain Treloar left the " Wheatsheaf," he 
walked quickly in the direction of a small cottage, 
where two men were waiting for him. 

"All settled, Captain?" said one of them, as 
Treloar entered an untidy looking room, filled with 
the fumes of tobacco. 

" Yes I the prospectus will be ready for printing 
to-morrow." 

"The sooner the better; you know all things 
are uncertain in this world." 

"Except your preaching, Penwartha. Did you 
go in strong at the prayer-meeting this evening ?" 

"It would have been better for you, Jack, if 
you'd 'a come to chapel instead of going to the 
public." 

"Thafs as you think. Pen. When I take to 
prayer-meetings I shall leave off some other 

things." 

" What d'ye mean by that ?" 

"Well, some things don't agree together. You 
see 2 ain't quite sure we'er on the lode, but we'er 
going to say we are, to get money." 

"But we don't know that we are nof on the 
lode," said Treloar, who in addition to being a 
mining captain, was a constant attendant at class- 
meetings, tea-fights, love-feasts, and revivals; "if 
we are, we are all right." 

" And if we'er not, we'er all wrong," said Jack, 
laughing, as he took his pipe from his mouth." 

" Not at all. Jack ; the company will be formed 
and the shares sold." 

" Yes ; that's what we want ; we don't care for 
the rest. All the difference is, I can't pray over it. 
Oil and water won't mix noways. So, it's all right, 
you say?" 
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" Yes. You are not to do any more costeening; 
it is all favourable for getting up a venture now." 

" And it may not be if we go any further ; very 
^ood, Cap'n." Jack laughed again, louder than 
before. 

"Just stop that You're in the concern as well 
3S others, and needn't laugh at your betters," said 
Penwartha. 

" Would'nt laugh at 'em, if I could see 'em, on 
no account. 1*11 tell you what, Pen. ; it's no good 
preaching and praying at the same time as we may 
be cheating folks as don't know as much as us 
Cornish chaps do." 

"What d'ye call it cheating for? We don't 
know it isn't Robinson's lode." 

" We don't know for sartain it is, but we make 
bold to say so, and I've no objections. I want 
money, and I see no perticler harm in saying it is, 
when it might be ; so I go in for it, and so do you; 
only while the Cap'n's putting things straight you 
go to prayer-meeting, and I stay away and get a 
nobbier." 

At eight o'clock the next morning, Captain Tre- 
loar knocked at the door of Mr. Burton's sleeping 
apartment, and was speedily admitted. That gen- 
tleman had his desk open, and several papers were 
scattered about on the table. He seemed to be in 
high spirits, like a man at the commencement of a 
pleasant journey with brilliant prospects before him. 

" I think this will do," he said. "I have arranged 
it all, and I shall soon get it into form: — 

"•BUNKUMGORUM MINING VENTURE. 

4,000 Shares stjCS ^ch. 

S,ooo retained by the promoters as paid-up shares. Other 

2,000 offered to the public on the following terms, — Five 
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Shillings on Application^ Fifteen Shillings on Allotment, the 
remainder in Monthly Calls, not exceeding Five Shillings 
each. Cash Bonus of ;f 250 to each of the Original Pro- 
prietors. Application for shares to the Secretary, in the 
usual form, received till noon on Wednesday week, when the 
shares will be allotted. First applicants to have the pre- 
ference. N. B. — ^Ore bags wanted. " 

"Ah !" exclaimed Captain Treloar, "that last is 
a good idea. Do you think you have said enough? 
There is nothing about the value of it." 

" I have it all here in the rough, — ^valuable pro- 
perty, liberal terms, &c. ; but it won't do to say too 
much. Beside the bonus, we have five hundred 
free shares each." 

" Most of the people who rush into mining ven- 
tures never think anything about those. I shall 
write to my broker, give him a few hints, and 
promise a liberal per centage, and we shall have 
the shares at a premium in no time. Of course I 
shall sell immediately, and buy in again when the 
price falls, which it will do while they are sinking 
the shaft" 

"Then it will do," said Mr. Burton, who had 
been looking over his notes, while Treloar was 
building castles in the air. 

"Yes; we shall have a nice little round sum 
whether we find copper or not. Eh, Mr. Burton ?^' 

" We must find copper ; there can be no doubt 
of it, Treloar. I believe it to be a most valuable 
property; I do, indeed. It is absurd to suppose 
for a moment that there is not a rich deposit below 
that gossan and steatite. There is the breakfast bell I"* 
and Mr. Burton began to gather up his papers.= 

"You won't delay that?" said Treloar. 

"Not a day. I shall make a fair copy for the 
printer immediately after breakfast." 



CHAPTER XIV. 




HEN Arthur Percy arrived on Grant's 
Peninsula, with the comfortable as- 
surance of having a deposit at his 
banker's of a few thousand pounds 
made by sheep farming, he had a firm 
impression on his mind that in a per- 
fectly legitimate way he should be able 
to double his capital in a short time, 
and then he thought he would return 
to England. That impression was 
produced by the newspaper reports of 
the wonderftil discoveries of rich lodes 
which were made almost daily on the Peninsula. 
The quantity and quality of the ore that was met 
with, wherever a spade or pick disturbed the surface 
soil, were alike fabulous. It was becoming a ques- 
tion with some thoughtful men in Adelaide, whether 
there would be room for the miners and their families 
to live, or whether it would be possible for a man ta 
leave work, after nightfall, in one mine, without 
tumbling down a shaft into another, and coming ta 
an untimely end by breaking his head against rocks 
of green carbonates, or being smothered in un- 
fathomable depths of black ore, yielding 99^^ per 
cent — often considerably more — of pure copper. 
Piles of ore in bags awaiting shipment were sup- 
posed to reach as high as the Pyramids of Egypt or 
the Tower of Babel. Every man was becoming a 
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Croesus ; and it was the creed of the Adelaide share- 
brokers, mining captains, and others on the Penin- 
sula of a highly imaginative, speculative turn of mind, 
that every stone with a green stain upon it, no matter 
where it came from, converted the spot on which it 
rested into an extremely valuable property, which the 
discoverers, in the true spirit of philanthropy, and in 
the most disinterested manner, offered to the public. 
Their generosity and consideration for those who 
were obliged by adverse circumstances to live far 
away from this second El Dorado were unbounded ; 
while their utter renunciation of self, and their ex- 
traordinary liberality in giving up untold wealth for 
the smallest consideration, were beyond all praise. 

Of all the discoveries made, none promised to be 
more valuable than that of Bunkumgorum. The anti- 
cipations of the promoters were fully realized. All the 
shares offered to the public were eagerly bought up. 
Men were set to work to sink a shaft ; each report of 
the captain was more favourable than the last ; the 
"country" was improving; indications most satis- 
factory ; and from time to time telegrams were sent 
to Town for the information of those shareholders 
who had no opportunity of seeing and judging for 
themselves. Each telegram raised the price of 
shares, and Captain Treloar became anxious to pur- 
chase as many as he could get ; which, in the opinion 
of many was conclusive evidence that the Bunkum- 
gorum mine would soon be equal in value to any- 
thing yet discovered. Treloar was a practical man ; 
understood all about mining, and probably knew 
more than others did. So argued Arthur Percy, 
who, during the six months he had been on the 
Peninsula, had lessened very considerably the de- 
posit at his bankers. However, his money was 
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better invested; he held valuable scrip instead of 
bank-notes or mortgage-deeds ; scrip which he could 
convert into money at any moment, but which would, 
he expected, and Mr. Burton assured him positively 
that he was fully justified in indulging such expecta- 
tions, be worth ten times the amount he paid for it, 
in a few months' time. He had purchased shares in 
many new ventures, and a large proportion of Mr. 
Burton's original five hundred in the Bunkumgorum. 
Mr. Burton was very unwilling to part with them ; 
indeed he seemed very much annoyed that he could 
not retain his full interest in the concern, but he had 
so many calls to meet that he must make some sacri- 
fice, and that being the case, his friend Percy may as 
well benefit by it as a stranger. Mr. Percy thought 
so too, and felt that he was really indebted to Mr. 
Burton for giving him such a favourable opportunity 
of realizing a large fortune without any trouble. 

One morning a rough-looking man dashed up to 
the " Wheatsheaf " He was dressed in miner's cos- 
tume, and had evidently come from under ground, 
mounted his horse, and ridden off at a moment's 
notice. He was breathless and exhausted from the 
tremendous speed at which he had travelled, and the 
horse was panting and foaming at the mouth. 

"Was Mr. Burton at home ?" 

"Yes." 

" I want to see him directly." 

"There he is," as Mr. Burton issued from an 
opposite door. 

A dirty-looking envelope was hastily thrust into 
his hand by the miner. 

"Ah! Here, my good fellow, you want some- 
thing to drink : you had better order some dinner ; " 
and as Mr, Burton spoke he folded up the paper he 

K 2 
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bad glanced over, and slipped a bank-note into the 
man's hand. 

'* Thank you, sir." 

Mr. Burton looked round, and then hastily re- 
entered the room from which he had emerged a 
moment before, and carefully closed the door. Mr. 
Percy was writing at one end of a long table. 

"They have cut ore.'* 

** Where ?" said Mr. Percy, looking up and throw- 
ing down his pen. 

"At Bunkumgorum. I knew they would; the 
shares will be worth ten pounds each immediately," 

"I have a great mind to telegraph for a few more." 

"I wish I could," said Mr. Burton, who was be- 
coming very much excited. " You know the news 
cannot be kept quiet long ; some one will hear of it. 
There will be immense excitement in Adelaide on 
the arrival of the first telegram ; the price of shares 
will be up immediately." 

"Let me see," said Mr. Percy, throwing himself 
back in his chair, stretching his legs under the table, 
and folding his arms; "three-pound-ten paid up— 
selling at fivel" 

"You must lose no time; every moment is of 
consequence. If you don't get possession of the 
wires immediately you will have some one before you. 
I only wish I could telegraph for some." 

" Of course I shall give you half of what I gain 
by this transaction," said Percy, "because it is 
through you I have this information. I think I will 
have another hundred." 

They walked towards the telegraph office. Just 
before they reached it Mr. Burton suddenly paused. 

" Do you want information as to the value of any 
Other shares?" 
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"No ; what made you think of that, then ?" 

" If you do want to know anything, it might be 
well to send the message as soon as you have de- 
spatched the order for these shares. We should 
gain a little time, which is sometimes of great im- 
portance in these cases." 

"I will take my chance in that way," replied Mr. 
Percy. 

The telegram was sent, and in less than two hours 
an answer was returned to the effect that the hundred 
shares had been secured. 

Before the scrip arrived from Adelaide the excite- 
ment on the Peninsula, about the splendid ore which 
had been found at Bunkumgorum, had subsided. 
A slight mistake had been made. It was mundic, 
instead of 50 per cent, copper, that had been cut ; 
but it was not of the least consequence, Mr. Burton 
said. 

** Mundic always rides a good horse. We must 
wait a little while." 

When the scrip was delivered, Mr. Percy was not 
a little surprised to find that he possessed a hundred 
of Captain Treloar's shares. 

"This is very strange ; I don't understand it." 

"Anything the matter?" enquired Mr. Burton, 
looking up from a newspaper. 

"\\^y, Treloar is selling his shares. It was only 
the other day I heard him say he should buy all he 
could get." 

" You will be overheard if you speak so loudly." 

" Don't care if I am ; what difference can it make ? 
I have bought this scrip and Treloar has sold it. 
Why, I should like to know." 

"It is as well to be cautious in speaking of these 
things," said Mr. Burton, rising as he spoke, and 
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closing the door of the room in which they were 
sitting. "It will not tend to keep up the price of 
shares for it to be generally known that Treloar is 
selling." 

"Why is he selling? That is what I want ta 
know." 

" Probably he wants money to buy into somethings 
else." 

"Do you know that he does ?" and Percy as he 
asked the question looked full at Mr. Burton. 

" Oh, no ; it is only a supposition of mine. He 
speculates in everything." 

"But if he thinks so well of this mine, why part 
with his interest in it, just when you are advising me 
to buy in ? However, I suppose he knows his own 
business best. Perhaps he had some sudden call to 
meet, and could realize on this scrip more readily 
than by other means." 

"Most likely," said Mr. Burton, relieved, ap- 
parently, by this view of the case. "The Bunkiun- 
gorum stands high in the Estimation of the public." 

It is not an unusual thing for some serious 
thoughts to cross the minds of those who are gene- 
rally light-hearted and little given to reviewing the 
past if they happen to be alone on the last day of the 
year. The weather had been unusually hot and 
oppressive for some time ; the thermometer ranging 
from 98** to 113' in the shade and as high as 157' in 
the sun". No rain had fallen since the latter end of 
August. Often the air was darkened by dense 
clouds of dust; and as, after a long siesta, Arthur 
Percy rose and looked out from the windovsr of his 
room at the " Wheatsheaf," he thought that there 
might be a more desirable place for a man to live 
than Grant's Peninsula. Then came the conviction. 
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that he had been there quite long enough ; much 
longer than he had any idea of staying when he 
landed. In short he was tired of it and had been 
for some months, but he seemed to realize the fact 
for the first time, as he remembered that in a few 
hours the year 1865 would be a thing of the past. 

He stepped out on the balcony, lighted a cigar, 
and taking possession of an American rocking-chair, 
began to think seriously of the state of his affairs. 
Bunkumgorum was still a promising mine. The 
Captain's reports were of such a nature as to prevent 
anyone parting with shares who could afford to hold 
them ; and so it was with two or three other mines 
in which he had invested considerable sums of 
money. The shares too were not saleable at the 
price he had given for them, and he was not dis- 
posed to sell at a loss, when all the captains and 
proprietors, who must be better judges than he was, 
assured him that finding copper was but a question 
of time, and that every day they might break into a 
rich deposit, which would enable the shareholders to 
realize a large profit upon any shares they chose to 
sell ; while the remainder might be kept as a per- 
manent investment. Mr. Burton, though he ac- 
knowledged that he was disappointed, and expected 
that copper would have been found sooner, still 
thought Bunkumgorum would soon be a dividend- 
paying mine ; and Mr. Percy, as he rocked himself 
slowly to and fro, came to the conclusion that it 
was "a consummation devoutly to be wished," for 
he had sunk much more in mining shares than he 
had ever intended to do, and he was beginning to 
have some slight misgivings as to the wisdom of the 
course he had pursued. The result of his meditation 
was that he would change his quarters, and live at 
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Mooganna for a month or two. He would then be 
more immediately on the spot where he had staked 
so much, and if he found that no improvement was 
taking place he would sell his shares and go. That 
he was determined upon. 

It is curious to observe how suddenly an illusion 
that has been cherished for months as a substantial 
reality will sometimes vanish ; a single breath is 
sufficient to sweep all away. Arthur Percy's aerial 
fabric had not disappeared by any means, it appeared 
to be at a greater distance, and some parts of it were 
crumbling, or rather fading away ; but he was not at 
all prepared to admit that in striving after a shadow 
he was losing the substance, though he did mutter to 
himself as. he threw away the end of his cigar, 
'* I believe I have been a great fool." 
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CHAPTER XV. 




T the close of a hot day, towards the end 
of Febraary, in the same year that the 
enterprising promoters of the great 
Bunkumgorum Mining Venture con- 
ferred an inestimable benefit on the 
country of their adoption, by disinter- 
estedly distributing almost all the shares 
in their valuable property to the general 
public, for small inconsiderable cash 
payments, two Cornish miners might 
have been seen engaged in earnest con- 
versation at one extremity of what is now known as 
the '* Salt-water Flat." That flat was, two years pre- 
viously, a grassy hollow between hills, which were 
covered with trees, and, during the rainy season, with 
innumerable bush flowers. Those hills were then 
gardens of the desert, and the now barren flat, a green 
glade in the forest ; but the trees and flowers soon 
disappeared before the miners and their flocks of 
goats ; the grass was destroyed by the brackish water 
pumped up from the great Mooganna mine ; and on 
the evening referred to, barren sand-hills and miners' 
cottages alone met the eye. 

The two men may have been talking together for 
the space of half an hour, when one of them turned 
away and entered his cottage near to which they had 
been standing, and the other walked away and shortly 
disappeared over one of the sand-hills. Two hours 
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later the same men emerged from a belt of scrub 
which skirted Mooganna on the south-east. They 
walked about for some time on the little patch of 
open ground, occasionally pausing to make obser- 
vations, and then looking around. The moon had 
entered her second quarter, and rendered everything 
clearly visible. At length they entered the scrub at 
the same point from which they had anerged, but 
quickly returned, one carrying a heavy bag, the other 
a gun. The gun was several times loaded from the 
contents of the bag, and then discharged into the 
ground. There were numberless holes made by the 
ants in all directions, and into some of these the men 
carefully dropped part of what was in the bag ; the 
remainder was scattered on the surface, the bag was 
rolled up, the gun shouldered, and the two miners 
disappeared among the trees. 

Several weeks passed away, and about a fortnight 
bad elapsed since Mr. Percy's arrival on the penin- 
sula, when the landlord of the " Wheatsheaf" sud- 
denly presented himself, and announced a new and 
important discovery. In those days everything was 
believed ; no one doubted anything ; the sun was 
above them, and inexhaustible lodes of surpassing 
richness were traversing the earth beneath their feet 
in every direction. They were as sure of one as of 
the other ; no one set any bounds to anything ; no 
one ventured to dispute the fact that Mooganna would 
become a vast emporium of wealth and influence, a 
city of colossal size. Every fresh rumour added to 
the severe pressure which was brought to bear on un- 
fortunate builders ; for no sooner was another new 
discovery reported than it became evident that an ad- 
ditional hotel and several more stores must be built 
Immediately. It was of no consequence whether the 
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report was true or not, because, if copper had not 
been found in the place specified, it would be found 
somewhere else. 

Mr. Percy listened attentively while the landlord 
gave him some particulars of the discovery of surface 
copper by two miners. They had been prospecting, 
or looking for pheasants' eggs, or trying to catch 
lizards, or something else, in the scrub, near Moo- 
ganna, and found a considerable quantity of small 
pieces of green carbonate. They made the discovery 
known to some persons in Adelaide, who joined them- 
in securing eight sections. Mr. Percy was just then 
too much interested in Bunkumgorum to think 
seriously of anything else, and he had forgotten the 
landlord's tale, until advertisements and comments 
in the newspapers drew his attention to the "Wheal 
Stuart Mining Venture.'* The great South Australian 
explorer, Stuart, had not long since returned from- 
his long, hazardous expedition .to the northern coast, 
and he was honoured by the promoters of the new 
mining venture calling it after his name. Shares 
were sold, and a few hundred pounds expended, 
when a dispute arose. The Adelaide speculators 
began to surmise that there was something wrong. 
Finally, they arrived at the conclusion that the surface 
copper was what, among miners, is called a plant, 
which, translated into modern English, means that it 
was not deposited in the place where it was found in 
the usual way, or by the working of any known law 
in the kingdom of nature ; and they had the hardi- 
hood to state that the copper was planted, notwith- 
standing the fact that the precious metal had been 
found below the surface as well as on it. They would 
not listen to the opinion of the two miners, who, as 
practical working men, must know much better ^aa 
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Adelaide sharebrokers and others engaged in business 
could ; and they forfeited the sections, thus giving 
up the chance of receiving for the future jf 10,000 
a year each in the form of dividends. 

The two discoverers, however, would not allow 
themselves to be deprived of all they hoped to gain, 
and though they could not retain possession of eight 
sections of land, they secured the one on which the 
surface copper had been discovered, and where the 
working had been carried on. There, with praise- 
worthy perseverance, they continued to work for 
jnany months, to the great astonishment of all the 
inhabitants of Mooganna ; for a malicious report had 
been circulated, and was believed by some credulous 
persons, that the ore found beneath the surface had 
been deposited there from the barrel of a gun. 

Jack Penarvis and William Trenary treated all 
these scandalous reports with the contempt they de- 
served, and steadily pursued the course they had 
marked out for themselves ; but so little was thought 
of the Victoria mine, as it was now named by the 
proprietors, that no one ever visited the locality, con- 
sequently, the two men continued their search after 
copper, undisturbed by the piying curiosity of the 
public. 

Mr. Percy had been several weeks at Mooganna, 
when the residents of the entire district were startled 
by a report that a deposit of rich black ore had at 
length been found at the Victoria. Great excitement 
prevailed ; the locality was visited by all the mining 
celebrities, who came away perfectly satisfied that 
a second Mooganna mine had been discovered, and 
the two hard-working, industrious miners had no 
difficulty in disposing of the greatest part of their 
interest at fabulous prices. Tliey suddenly became 
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great men, and forthwith commenced drinking cham- 
pagne for breakfast instead of weak tea. 

Mr. Percy's funds were at a very low ebb, but as 
each hour in the day brought with it additional con- 
firmation of the genuineness of the discovery, and of 
the richness of the ore, he began to think that he 
might as well try to secure one or two shares at any 
rate ; but he would just go and look at the place 
first. He sallied forth accordingly, and had not 
gone far before he met with a mining agent con- 
nected with the ** big mine," as that of Mooganna 
was generally called, in contradistinction to the 
smaller ones by which it was surrounded. 

** Good evening, Trelease. I am just off to look 
at the Victoria. Have you seen it ?" 

** Yes ; I was there this morning. It is a firstrate 
thing. I was thinking of running down again, and 
will walk with you, if you have no objection." 

When they reached the Victoria they found a 
number of mining captains, storekeepers, and others, 
assembled in groups ; all were eager and excited. 
Mr. Percy quietly asked the opinion of two or three 
whom he slightly knew, and on receiving the same 
favourable report from each of those who had been 
under ground, he decided that he would have some 
shares, if he could get them at any reasonable price. 

Though not a physiognomist in such sense as 
Lavater was, Arthur Percy was a shrewd observer of 
men and manners in a general way. Intuitively he 
recognised the gentleman by birth and education, 
under the roughest garb, and the parvenu in his suit 
of broadcloth. 

When the parvenu, the "Sans Culottes," leaves 
his native shore to live in Australia, unless he is for- 
tunate enough to possess at least an average amount 
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of common sense, — and that is not a very large item 
among a certain class, — ^he is very likely to become 
a notable illustration, among men, of those insect 
Jransfonnations which naturalists delight in observing 
in the lower orders of the animal kingdom, but which 
a man true to himself, and, as far as a fallen nature 
permits him to be, trae to the God in Whose image 
he was created, grieves to see among the higher class, 
where reason takes the place of instinct. Not that 
he grieves to see any man rise from a lower to a 
higher level, but he does grieve to see all that con- 
stitutes man's real self crawling about in that pro- 
found abyss of ignorance where he thinks he knows 
everything, and surrounded by an atmosphere of self- 
conceit, so dense as to prevent his seeing anything 
better than himself. That animal may plume his 
gilded ^vings ; he may describe circles in an oflScial 
orbit, and think he shines by his own light, but any 
light that surrounds him is but reflected upon him by 
the influence which drew hun within a limited sphere, 
and he never really rises in the scale of reasoning in- 
telligence. He may leave the nest where he was 
hatched, and scorn the old birds who fed him, but 
he remains upon the same level, and his superiority 
ends where it began, — ^in his own imagination. The 
climate of Australia seems to be peculiarly favourable 
to the existence of animals of this genus. They 
swarm in that sunny land as mosquitoes do at the 
close of a hot summer day ; and, like mosquitoes, 
they have the power and the. will to sting those who 
may, by adverse circumstances, be placed within their 
reach for a little while ; those who, happily for them- 
selves, have at least light enough to see and feel their 
own deficiencies and short-comings, — to understand 
how little the wisest really know, and that that little 
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is acquired by the use of talents bestowed by One 
Who is alike the Author and Finisher of all that is 
good in man. Jliat specimens of this genus were 
known to the ancients, we leam from the history of 
an aspiring frog ; and it is not a little singular that, 
in the present day as in the remote past, where the 
same pecuhar idiosyncrasies occur, the same effects 
are, under similar circumstances, produced, as brought 
that celebrated frog to an untimely end, and caused 
him to become a warning to all future ages. 

As Mr. Percy stood among the groups whom 
curiosity or interest had drawn together, he amused 
himself by noticing the different traits of character 
which were displayed unmistakably in words, looks, 
and actions. 

Mr. Burton was there, the educated, polished gen- 
tleman, tarnished, however, as Mr. Percy had begun 
to discover, by the mists which rise whenever self- 
interest and the world's standard of honour are suf- 
fered to cast their shadow over the conscience. 

Captain Treloar was there, anxious to secure as 
many shares as he could in the new discovery, but 
cautiously insinuating that the ore was not as rich as 
had been stated. He had been under ground, and 
had detected indications of a change in the country; 
it was impossible to say how it would turn out. A 
very clever man Treloar was, in his own way. He 
succeeded in getting several shares, on what he con- 
sidered safe terms, and sold them at a premium the 
next day. Why he sold his interest in such a valuable 
mine was not quite clear to everyone \yho knew of 
the transaction ; but no one could prove that he 
knew more than others did, therefore, the only com- 
ment subsequently made was, that "he was a fortu- 
nate fellow." 
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The very opposite of Treloar was another mining 
captain, who seemed to have the same smile for every- 
one, when he did smile, but generally he looked 
grave. Every line of his face indicated extreme 
caution ; every movement was measured, every word 
weighed before it was uttered. Captain Hardy was 
never known to give any voluntary information on 
any subject, or to express a definite opinion. He 
was by no means deficient in knowledge, that was 
obvious ; but all his sentences would bear two con- 
structions, and his conversational powers were re- 
stricted to turning aside direct questions by asking 
others, and enunciating vague generalities. He had 
been standing by Mr. Percy for some time, occasion- 
ally addressing him, and once or twice he smiled, as 
Percy exclaimed, "What a cuiming-looking rascal 
that is I he would cheat anyone, — ^rob his own father 
if he had an opportunity ;" or, as a tall, pale man, 
with a handsome black beard, suddenly made his ap- 
pearance, " That fellow thinks himself all creation, 
as the Yankees say." But the smile was cold, came 
by rule, might mean anything, and it had the same 
effect upon Arthur Percy, — ^whose own smile always 
provoked an answering one, — as a wet blanket has 
upon fire, and at length he turned away and walked 
to a little distance. 

*' You don't like Captain Hardy," said Trelease, 
who had been watching Percy's expressive face. 
** I don't understand him, that is all." 
"You would like him if you knew more of him." 
^Very likely; but I never admired too mnch 

caution." 

<<Ah I he is cautions, that's certain/' said Tre- 
lease ' "but he is a kind-hearted man and ^ just 
man. ' His post is no easy one ; he has to please the 
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miners and the miners' masters, and he need be 
cautious." 

The man with the beard appeared to be everywhere 
at the same moment. He rushed about without any 
apparent object, giving a patronizing nod to one, an 
encouraging smile to another. He appeared to be 
using the strongest language ; everything was "won- 
derful," *' extraordinary," *' tremendous," or ''fright- 
ful !" It was evident, however, that he did not apply 
the last epithet to himself ; he thought he was just 
the reverse, and he was quite right. His figure was 
good, so were his features, but the expression of his 
face spoilt all ; self-complacency, insincerity, weak- 
ness, almost amounting, when he smiled, to imbe- 
cility, were strongly marked, and as he raised his hat, 
and drew his handkerchief across his face, Mr. Percy 
thought that the receding forehead accounted for all. 
He had once, in a careless way, examined a phreno- 
logical bust, and he then arrived at the conclusion, 
that where there was no room for brains there could 
be none. He did not pursue the study, nor did he 
forget just as much of it as he then mastered, so that 
when he saw a human being perfectly satisfied with 
himself, and behaving more like his prototype of the 
woods than a man, he always looked at his head, 

" Who and what is that fellow ?" he enquired of 
Captain Trelease, who came up as the man with the 
beard stroked that appendage for about the twentieth 
time since making his appearance. 

"What fellow?" 

" The one a little to the right who is smirking and 
bowing to some one. There ! he is now rubbing his 
hands in the most approved style, using imaginary 
soap and water. He must have been behind a counter 
half his Kfe to do it m that style." 

L 
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'* That is one of the officers of the ' big mine.'" 

"The right man in the right place. I like to see 
things match," said Mr. Percy, in a tone of keen 
satire. 

" Mr. Shallow doesn't think himself nobody," was 
the rejoinder. 

''Certainly not. By no means. There he is 
again, stroking his beard with his fore paw." 

" Ah ! his hand isn't as handsome as his beard," 
said Trelease, in the tone in which a. man speaks 
when some new discovery is dawning upon him. 

"It accords precisely with his manners," replied 
Percy, who continued to look at the antics* of one 
whom he thought would be invaluable to Darwin, as 
an illustration of his theory of progressive develop- 
ment. " That man is a fine type of a class who re- 
cognise nothing beyond themselves. They have no 
fathers or grandfathers. Shallow ! did you say was 
his name ?" 

"Yes; Mr. Frederick Shallow." 

"He is evidentiy one of the same family that 
Shakespeare was acquainted with," said Mr. Percy. 
" I would not mind staking all I am worth that that 
man thinks he knows everything, and really knows 
nothing." 

" That is beginning to be the general opinion," 
replied Captain Trelease. " It is certain that a friend 
of mine had to teach him the duties of his office 
when he came here ; and he was very civil and polite 
till he thought he knew all that was necessary." 

"When he immediately cut his instructor," said 
Percy. " Just what I should expect him to do. I 
wonder how long it will take him to get his moustache 
in order. He has been arranging it for the last five 
minutes." 
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'' No^ he did not cut him ; that would have been 
inconvenient." 

"Then he became a great man, 'Lorenzo, the 
Magnificent/ I know the genus ; I have met with 
more than one variety since I have been in 
Australia." 

"The worst is, that you cannot trast him. He 
seems to be very free and pleasant as long as it suits 
him, or as long as a person pleases him ; but if any 
one oflfends him he will do him all the injury he can ; 
not openly, but in an underhand way. He is a great 
coward." 

" Most persons are, who are not open and straight- 
forward in word and deed." 

"I will tell you what I happened to see and over- 
hear a few days ago. I have said nothing about it 
to any one connected with the mine ; we have all to 
work together, and it is best to keep quiet ; but as 
you don't belong to us, and I know you won't talk 
about it, I will just give you one specimen of what 
Mr. Shallow can do. I believe he knows we are 
talking about him." 

"Yes; he has a suspicion that I am studying him 
or admiring him, and instead of looking at me like 
a man and returning the compliment, he has become 
fidgety, and is furtively glancing at me from the 
comers of his eyes. When I see a man doing that 
I always feel inclined to knock him down." 
Trelease laughed. 

"It is a fact. I would not trust him in any way. 
I should not think for a moment of transacting 
business with a man who could not look me full in 
the face, unless in the presence of one or two wit- 
nesses. If that could not be, I would have all that 
was necessary in writing. I should be sure to find 

L 2 
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myself in the wrong box, if I did not take those pre- 
cautions, and I should deserve to be. Ah ! there is 
another stealthy glance ; he is hardly worth looking 
at ; let us move on, Trelease. Confound the fellow's 
self-complacency ; he has drawn himself up and is 
looking' delighted, almost as if he were going to 
make a bow to me. He does think I have been ad- 
miring him." 

** I daresay he does. To make use of his favourite 
expression, * he is easy in his mind ' on that point. 
You remember that awkward journey we travelled to- 
gether two years ago, Mr. Percy ?" 

"Yes; it is not a thing to be forgotten; nor the 
good turn you did me on that occasion." 

**0h, that was nothing; you would have done 
the same by me." 

" I hope so ; but what has that journey to do with 
the man we were speaking of?" 

" Nothing ; but it was just before that I first knew 
Mr. Shallow. He was not such a 'great man as he 
is now, and did not think so much of himself and so 
little of others." 

" Every proposition in that sentence, Trelease, is 
wrong. That man's name is singularly felicitous, it 
describes him exactly, consequently he is not, and 
never can be a great man, except in his own imagi- 
nation. There I he always was and always will be a 
diamond of the first water ; but he would be servile 
or tyrannical according to circumstances," 

"You are right there; that is just what he is. 
He contrives to humbug a few persons whom he 
chooses to visit, and they seem to like him, but no- 
bobody else does. However he thinks they do." 

** Of course ; people of that sort attribute their 
own feelings to others, and if you want to make an 
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enemy of a man of that kind, all you have to do is 
to ruffle his self-complacency by holding up a mirror 
in which he can see himself for a moment as those 
who know him see him. He would never forgive 
that." 

**I should not like to have Mr. Shallow for my 
enemy as long as I have to work in the same con- 
cern. I was going to tell you of what happened a 
few days ago. Mr. Wollaston, a gentleman who is 
quiet and civil to every one, and who, if he makes 
any difference at all, is more attentive to a poor man 
than a rich one, went to Mr. Shallow's ofl&ce to re- 
ceive some money. I happened to know that Mr. 
Shallow had forgotten to take the key of the safe with 
him, because he had to tell his clerk to fetch it, and 
that was after Mr. Wollaston had called. The clerk 
had told him the day before that the account was 
made up and the money ready, and Mr. Wollaston 
signed the book. Then the clerk found that Mr. 
Shallow had not brought the key with him, so he 
asked Mr. Wollaston to call again, which he did, 
before the clerk, who was sent off to Mr. Shallow's 
house, had time to get the key. Mr. Shallow was 
standing at the door of his office when Mr. Wollas- 
ton came up the second time, and called out in a 
very rude manner, ' You can't have your money to- 
day.' ' Why not ?' said Mr. Wollaston. * It is not 
ready ; the account is not made up.' * But I know 
it is, because I have signed the receipt.' He was 
caught for once, but instead of being ashamed, he 
got in a rage, and shouted, ' Well, you can't have it, 
and you shan't have it. ' Mr. Wollaston did not speak, 
but passed Shallow and went into the head office, and 
lodged a formal complaint against him for incivility 
and improper conduct in his official capacity." 
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"The best thing he could do. A gentleman 
could not condescend to bandy words with a man 
who would tell a direct lie rather than acknowledge 
that he was capable of making a mistake ; which, of 
course, forgetting to take his ofl&ce keys with him 
was. How did it end ?" 

"Well, you see, Shallow is very like the ostrich. 
When she hides her head in the sand she fancies no 
one can see her ; and he thinks no one can see 
farther than himself, and he had no notion that any 
one else knew what was going on. He can look 
very malicious as well as sly, and he did, as he stood 
in the passage after Mr. Wollaston had gone in and 
shut the door after him. Whether he heard what 
was said, or only guessed what Mr. Wollaston was 
going to do, I can't tell, but as soon as Mr. 
Wollaston had passed him as he left the ofl&ce, he 
said, ' If you want to know why you can't have the 
money, it is because I havn't got the key.' That is 
the way he behaves to those he doesn't like. He 
told the truth at last, and that gave him the power to 
say afterwards that he explained to Mr. Wollaston 
exactly how it was, and by a few other additions he 
•made it appear that Mr. Wollaston had made a mis- 
take ; but it was a malicious insult, and those who 
had an opportunity of judging for themselves re- 
garded it in that light. He is a kind of eel. He 
wriggles into scrapes and he wriggles out of them, 
but he will be caught some day." 

"I suppose Mr. Wollaston had oifended the 
fellow." 

"I don't believe he ever did anything to offend 
him. He is not the sort of man to offend people. 
I know, and so do a good many others, that Mr. 
Shallow is under a very deep obligation to Mr. 
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Wollaston, but instead of being grateful he tried hard 
to injure him on that very point, and partly to shield 
the feelings of another, and partly because he felt 
himself beyond the reach of such men as Shallow, 
Mr. Wollaston took no notice of his abominable 
conduct." 

" Oh ! that explains all. A man who can receive 
and bear an injury in that way is capable of forgiving 
it and living down slander ; but the one who wilfiiUy 
commits the wrong can do neither ; or rather, the 
bad feeling that prompts him to try to injure 
another makes and keeps him a bitter enemy. To 
change the subject, what do you think, Trelease, 
about buying shares in this mine ? I am rather hard 
np for cash, and I am in so many things of this 
kind." 

" I would not give what they are asking for shares 
now. I believe it is a good thing but I would rather 
wait till the excitement is over. I know several who 
have given more than they can afford for some 
shares, and they must sell them again soon.'' 

"I think I will follow your advice, Trelease." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

HE next morning Mr. Percy went to- 
see how his banking account stood, 
and he found that with the exception, 
of a few hundred pounds, all he had 
to shew for the rest of his property 
was mining scrip ; for holding which 
he had the satisfection of paying calls 
instead of receiving dividends as he 
had expected to do. " I will buy no 
more shares," was his nnental resolve. 
As he was leaving the bank he en- 
countered Mr. Shallow, who smiled, 
nibbed his hands, bowed, and finally presented his 
hand to Mr. Percy, saying as he did so, — 
" Happy to make your acquaintance," 
"You have the advantage of me, sir," replied 
Mr. Percy, stiffly. 

" My name is Shallow. I am one of the officers 
of the Mooganna mine. I shall have great pleasure 
in shewing you over the mine, and introducing you 
to the captain." 

Mr. Percy looked at him, and slightly inclined 
his head. 

"I only heard last night that you were staying 
here, and were acquainted with one of the directors. 
This is rather a dull place for strangers, unless they 
have some agreeable acquaintances." 

"Ah !" thought Percy, " I was right He fancied 
I was admiring him yesterday, which led him to 
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the conclusion that I must be a person of superior 
judgment and discernment, and worth enquiring 
after. Then he learns that one of the directors of 
the mine is a friend of his admirer, who becomes 
at once a desirable acquaintance." 

As these thoughts crossed his mind he smiled. 
Mr. Shallow thought it was a smile of pleasure and 
gratification at being noticed by so great a man as 
himself, and went on, — 

"You have not been at Mooganna long; won- 
derful place ! increasing in importance every day." 

" Nothing very inviting about the place, I think. 
Good morning, Mr. Shallow." 

"Very cool, very extraordinary," soliloquized 
Mr. Shallow, " after my taking the trouble to notice 
him. Perhaps he does not like my not having 
called upon him ; I have no doubt that is it." 

Satisfied with that reflection, Mr. Shallow entered 
the bank; and Mr. Percy, as he walked along, 
found himself pondering over the manners and 
customs of South Australians, and wondering to 
what class of Englishmen they could belong. In 
England he had never met with anything like them. 
He knew the hearty, honest, independent yeoman, 
and respected him. The peasantry, the respectable 
tradesman and merchant, the intellectual profes- 
sional man, the country gentleman, England's 
sailors and soldiers, he had met with all ; but the 
great men of Australia puzzled him. Mushrooms 
he knew they were, but he could not make out 
whence they sprang. He began to think that there 
must be some peculiar stratum in the tertiary for- 
mation, with which he was unacquainted, and which 
was favourable to the development of a nondescript 
race of a very objectionable character. They kneW 
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nothing, and what was worse, they were not aware 
of the lamentable fact; on the contrary, they 
seemed to think that all the wisdom of Solon and 
of Socrates was concentrated in their own heads. 
Not that they ever heard of the Spartan lawgiver, 
or of the good old Greek philosopher; if their 
names were inadvertently mentioned by one who 
had studied the history of more intellectual people 
than those who inhabit Australia, they would pro- 
bably jump at the conclusion that one was a cele- 
brated Methodist preacher, and the other a great 
stump orator of the present day. The contents of 
the " Dead Letter Office " are as well knowA to the 
legislators and other great men of Australia as the 
history of the past is. Then they wage war against 
all authorities, and set aside all rules 'hitherto laid 
down for correct speaking and writing ; they drop 
h!s and aspirate vowels; they glory in American 
slang and Yankee customs ; . and many of them, 
Mr. Shallow among them, illustrate the truth of 
Captain Marryatt's remark, when describing a 
schoolmaster, — "He wrote a most abominably 
good hand, that usual sign of a poor and trifle- 
occupied mind." 

Mr. Percy felt, as he thought over all these 
unfortunate peculiarities, that he could set them 
all aside, as things which did not concern him in 
any way ; they were disagreeable so long as he had 
to encounter them, but personally they did not 
affect him in the least. One thing there was, how- 
ever, which did. There is an old saying in the old 
country, "An Englishman's home is his castle." 
Mr. Percy believed that, and also that an English- 
man's hand is his own ; but he found on landing in 
Australia, that unless he scrupulously kept his 
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haids in his pockets they were not his own, and 
w«re liable to be seized as common property by 
everyone he casually addressed. Mr. Percjr's dis- 
like to undue familiarity was extreme. He was 
high-minded and warm-hearted, and consequently, 
was naturally affable and courteous to all, but he 
was slightly fastidious on some points, in the matter 
of shaking hands for one, and he had set his face 
as a flint against the practice as carried on in- 
discriminately in Australia; so that when Mr. 
Shallow, without an introduction of any kind, 
attempted to take his hand, he mentally resented it 
as an affront. 

As he strolled on, his early home and all that 
then surrounded him, rose before the mind's eye, in 
strange contrast to the present scene, and he began 
to wonder why he came to Australia at all; he 
might just as well have gone somewhere else. He 
did not positively dislike life in the bush ; it had 
the charm of novelty for him ; he had shewn kind- 
ness to the natives whenever they visited his 
station, went out hunting with them, and had re- 
ceived from them many little proofs of their good 
will. Sometimes it was an emu's tgg, or the tail of 
a large kangaroo ; or a lubra would take him some 
skins of the opossum and dingo. In addition to 
that he had made a few thousand pounds. His 
sheep run was not an extensive one, but a succes- 
sion of favourable seasons had caused it to be a 
profitable one. Now all appeared to be changing^ 
for the worse; his mining speculations had not 
.turned out as he had been led to expect they 
would ; he was gradually becoming more dissatis- 
.fied with himself, his quarters, and his occupation^ 
and the reports he received from Koonappa were 
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as discouraging as they could be. The last neek 
in February had nearly closed, and no rain had 
fallen since the end of August in the previous year. 
Water was not to be had; cattle were dying, and 
the shepherds in many parts of the colony were 
compelled to leave the flocks of sheep to their fate^ 
in order to save their own lives. 

The result of Mr. Perc/s reflections was a fit of 
"the blues," from which he thought he would try to 
rouse himself by taking a walk to the beach and 
having a bathe by moonlight. It had been an 
intensely hot day, and as he walked slowly along 
the ridge of one of the numerous sand-hills which 
run in a westerly direction across the Peninsula 
towards the sea, he stopped for a moment to speak 
to a man who was standing near the door of a small 
cottage. 

" Just come from the Victoria, sir; a fine thing 
that is." 

"Have you any interest in it?" enquired Mr. 
Percy. 

" No ! I wish I had. My mate has brought 
away some of the ore. Will you step inside and 
have a look at it ?" 

As they entered the cottage Thomas Pengelly 
was examining some ore which was in a paper on 
the table before him. 

" Here is a gentleman wants to look at that ore, 
Pengelly." 

"Ah ! it's worth looking at. As* fine stuff, that^ 
as any as comes from the Mooganna; yet here's 
my missis making objections to buying two 
shares." 

^ " Because, Thomas — ^will you please to sit down, 
sir," dusting a chair with her apron, "because. 
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Thomas, youVe worked hard for what you've saved, 
and you'd best keep it." 

"That's trae, but I'd like to double it, and I 
don't see why I shouldn't. Everybody's buying as 
can. I picked up that myself; there it is, and no 
mistake about it." 

" Well ! you know your own business best, and 
I reckon you'll do as you like." 

The old woman sat down, drew our her spec- 
tacles, and slowly put them on. Then drew the 
paper of ore towards her and began to examine it 
She had not looked at it before. 

"You don't find such as that every day," said 
Pengelly." 

"It might be very good ore, Thomas, but I 
never knowed that sewing cotton growed ready 
made in copper ;" and as she spoke, she drew out 
a small thread. 

" Oh ! What's that ? let me see," exclaimed both 
miners at once. 

"Clear enough what it is. How did it get 
there, Thomas?" 

" I got that ore out of the hole myself, and put 
it in that bit of paper, and it's never been out of 
my hands, till I placed it on that table ;" and 
Pengelly brought his clenched hand down with 
such force, that his missis, as he called her, started 
back. It's a plant, as sure as my name is Thomas 
Pengelly." 

"If you are sure of that, said Mr. Percy, the best 
thing you can do is to expose the fraud at once, to 
prevent others being victimized." 

" The rascals ! I'll stop their selling any more 
shares." 

The bubble had burst, and the indignant victims 
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had no satisfaction but to try to discover hovr 
Penarvis and Trenary had contrived to deceive 
persons experienced in mining operations. The 
fraud had been cleverly managed by sinking, 
several fathoms, and then driving a level for some 
distance ; sinking again and filling the excavation 
with ore raised from the Mooganna mine. The 
level was then filled in and a deeper one driven^ 
so as to cut the ore which had been buried. 

Arthur Percy rose the next morning a wiser man. 
The discovery of the preceding evening had opened 
his eyes, and he was fully resolved to sell every 
share he held as soon as he could realize what he 
gave for them, and to leave the Peninsula as soon 
as he had done so. 






CHAPTER XVII. 

FEW days after the occurrence related 
in the last chapter, as Percy was 
taking his breakfast, occasionally 
looking at a small local journal that 
was lying on the table, his eye rested 
upon an advertisement, which com- 
pletely changed the current of his 
thoughts. An entertainment, de- 
scribed as an "Elocutionary treat" 
was to take place that evening in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel. It was 
' to consist of " a dramatic representa- 

tion of the history of Joseph and his brethren, 
produced and sustained by twenty-five characters."^ 
Percy had never been inside a dissenting chapel. 
He had heard of such places in England just as 
everyone else has; but dissenters in the old 
country are a distinct class. They have the pri- 
vilege, in that land of freedom, of doing as they 
like, and they avail themselves of it ; but they keep 
themselves, or, more correctly speaking, they are 
left to themselves. No one else knows anything 
about them, except politically, by means of news- 
paper reports. As far as Percy knew, he had 
never spoken to a dissenter until he landed in 
Australia. There he found schism in the ascend- 
ant, the protestant element widely diffused, very 
pretentious, very aspiring. He could not walk out 
in Adelaide, on Sunday, without being in danger of 
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being ran over by some man in black clothes and a 
white choker, on his way to a conventicle of some 
kind, where he was going to teach others what he 
did not know himself. When he came to Grant's 
Peninsula it was the same, and as opportunity 
offered, he sometimes amused himself by enquiring 
who the gentlemen in black were. One was a 
miner, another a shoemaker, a third a general 
storekeeper, a fourth the town-crier, and he was 
positively assured by an eye-witness that on one 
occasion, when the town-crier preached, "there 
was not a dry eye in the chapel." Percy hoped that 
each had a good supply of handkerchiefs, which 
was considered a very improper and profane re- 
mark. Poor Arthur ! He was certainly out of his 
element in Australia. Besides being thoroughly 
English in everything, he was, though he made 
little profession or outward shew of his belief, an 
intelligent member of the Church. He was her 
son by baptism, and when in repeating her Creed 
he used the words, "I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church," he did so with the firm conviction that 
none who forsake her to walk in ways of their own 
chosing do so without periling their salvation. 

He had an intuitive dislike to entering a con- 
venticle. Under ordinary circumstances, he would 
just as soon have thought of picking a man's 
pocket ; but after giving the matter' due consider- 
ation, he determined to go and see for himself to 
what lengths these professing bibliolators would 
travesty the sacred volume. 

Evening came, and he went. On entering the 
chapel he saw a formidable array of speakers, 
arranged upon a narrow platfonn ranning from one 
side of the building to the other. The centre of 
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the platform was occupied by numerous singers 
and musicians. A man, calling himself the Rev. 
Jeremiah Jobson, occupied the position of chair- 
man. After a few introductory remarks, he said 
that " the story which was about to be represented 
showed the providence of God as developed in the 
history of a family which had been immortalized. 
He asked the indulgence of the audience for any 
elocutionary defect that might be observable. The 
speakers were for the most part * Cousin Jacks,' 
but, nevertheless, they would do their best. He 
trusted the entertainment would be both interesting 
and instructive, and that they should spend a pro- 
fitable evening." 

The drama, which, to use the words of one of 
the audience, was in "heroic couplets," then com- 
menced. Percy was at first amused at the absurd 
burlesque. There was no attempt (it was modestly 
stated) at " scenic display," the only one appearing 
in a supposed characteristic garb was a young man 
who represented Joseph, and he stood out in bold 
relief in a coat of many colours — red, white and 
blue. Percy felt that his gravity was forsaking him, 
and that he was getting int6 a very explosive state 
of mind, as he critically examined that coat, and 
contrasted the long, loose, flowing garments of the 
east with the modem-cut coat of a provincial tailor 
in Australia. However, everyone else thought it 
was the correct thing. The proceedings were varied 
and enlivened by the performances, at stated inter- 
vals, of the choir, and Percy kept his seat, though 
not without the exercise of a little self-restraint, 
for he was gradually becoming very much disgusted 
with the whole thing, until the young man in the 
short, coloured jacket, was quietly conducted to the 
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top of an inclined plane, and there left to slide 
gradually down from the platform to the floor of 
file chapel. What became of him afterwards Percy 
never knew. It was too much. Disgusted and 
' indignant he flung himself out of the chapel, pro- 
voked with himself for having entered itj for he 
knew that never again could he read the beautiful 
and touching history recorded in the sacred pages 
of the Bible, especially that part of it where the 
young unoffending brother is let down into the pit, 
there to die, if God had not rescued him, without 
thinking of the irreverent scene, the wretched 
buffoonery he had just witnessed. It was his first 
and last visit to a dissenting meeting-house. 

Mr. Percy often found time drag heavily along 
at Mooganna, and each day he became more im- 
patient at being detained there. Every month that 
passed, during the long drought that so seriously 
affected the welfare of the colony, brought dis- 
tressing accounts from the sheep-farming districts ; 
especially from those in the north, and he was 
anxious to go and see for himself how matters 
stood at his own station. Not that he could do 
any good; that he knew. An abundant fall of 
rain was the only hope of the farmer, and that 
seemed as if it would never come. Clouds rose, 
sometimes a dense belt, dark and heavy, stretched 
round the horizon towards evening; but in the 
morning no trace of them remained. Nothing 
above but a clear blue sky and the blazing sun; 
nothing below but the parched ground, so hot and 
dry that it was almost painful to walk upon it. 
The least wind raised clouds of dust ; and bush 
fires swept over the country in all directions, 
leaving nothing behind them but the scorched and 
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blackened stumps of trees. Immense tracts of land 
were laid bare; no green thing remained. The 
loots of the trees alone remained alive, to send 
fbrth, when the right time came, young buds, 
which in the course of a few years would grow into 
strong, bushy trees, and make an almost impene- 
trable forest. 

Water had become so scarce on Grant's Penin- 
sula that small quantities in buckets were asked for 
as a favour, at any price, and refused. The miners 
were supplied with distilled water at a fixed price, 
the allowance per day being strictly limited by the 
mine authorities ; but even under those regulations 
the supply was sometimes inadequate to the de- 
mand, and the greatest consternation prevailed 
when a report was spread that some accident had 
occurred, and the distilling apparatus was out of 
order. It was too true. Men worked night and 
day, but the already small supply of water had to 
be reduced. 

Percy thought that he would go, and leave his 
mining speculations to take their chance, when on 
enquiring one evening towards the end of April 
why there was no bread on the tea-table, he was 
told that the baker could get no water to make 
any. They had sent to know why none had been 
left at the house as usual, and the messenger found 
the baker's wife crying. She had not been able to 
purchase even enough water to make a cup of tea 
that day, and she and her children had had no- 
thing to drink but a little ginger-beer they hap- 
pened to have in the house. 

About that time extensive bush fires had been 
burning in various directions for several weeks, the 
wind as it veered round bringing the smoke over 

X 2 
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Mooganna, and occasionally rendering the air close 
and stifling. So many fires commencing in dif- 
ferent places at the same time, and continuing to 
^age furiously for such a lengthened period, could 
be accounted for only by the heat and the extreme 
dryness of everything, occasioned by the long 
drought. They continued to spread, until at last 
they extended, with here and fiiere a break in the 
chain of fire, from south-west to north. The air 
became so oppressive that Arthur tried closing 
doors and windows and staying in the house. 
That would not do for long. He walked out and 
wandered listlessly about, the remains of the light 
burnt foliage of the trees falling round him like 
snow flakes. He thought of the April showers in 
his native land, and felt more dissatisfied than ever 
with his present quarters, but most of all with him- 
self for having brought his affairs into such a state 
as to render it necessary for him to stay on the 
Peninsula. If, when something occured more dis- ' 
agreeable than usual, he thought of going, a little 
reflection shewed him that he could not without 
giving up his best chance of recovering what he 
had sunk in mining shares; and on the evening 
when he contrasted the shower of burnt leaves and 
the dense atmosphere, with the rain-drops, the 
freshness, the brightness, and above all, the rain- 
bow of April in England, he suddenly came to the 
conclusion that the only possible chance of being 
able to breathe freely during the night would be to 
wrap himself in a blanket and lie down on the sand 
close to the water's edge. He was about starting 
to the beach when the wind veered round, a cool 
refreshing breeze cleared the air, and Perc/s spirits 
were restored to their usual balance. 
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Towards the end of May rain came, and the 
earth was glad. It seemed as if everything had 
been waiting to spring into new life. The dews of 
heaven were to the parched earth what the voice of 
the Saviour was to the dead. All that had been 
lying dormant came forth. Nature had been 
sleeping, not dead, during that long, long summer ; 
and when the earth was green again, and the bright, 
clear, refreshing days of an Australian winter came, 
Percy, with many another, enjoyed the present and 
ceased to remember the past. He had hope, too, to 
cheer him. True, that star was rather too much 
like an ignis faiuus to be quite satisfactory. She 
shone one day and disappeared the next ; and so 
time went on, and the spring of another year found 
Arthur Percy still a resident of Grant's Peninsula. 
Dividends seemed further off than ever, and yet 
"indications" were so good, and everything so 
" promising " that he still held all his shares in dif- 
ferent mining companies and ventures, some of 
which, however, had collapsed, either because there 
was no copper, or no funds to continue the search 
for it. He did not allow these small losses to dis- 
courage him entirely, because he expected to dis- 
pose ultimately of his interest in other mines so as 
to make up for these minor affairs. 

Another unusually long and dry summer had 
again depressed the farming interest, and at this 
juncture the price of copper began to decline, 
partly in consequence of tiie vast supplies poured 
into England from the Chilian mines. Then came 
the great monetary panic, from which England, 
strong in the might of ages of progressive wisdom, 
wealth, and vigour, recovered. It was a passing 
storm, beneath whose violence the stately tree 
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bowed for a moment and rose again like a phoenix 
from the ashes; but her young daughter of the 
south, destitute of all the resources which consti- 
tute the strength of the mother-country, was laid 
prostrate. 

In a few months Percy found that all his mining 
scrip was valueless, — ^waste paper. He felt very 
much inclined to bum it, but on further considera- 
tion he placed it in his valise, heartily wishing, as 
he did so, that he had never seen it, or Grant's 
Peninsula. And yet, as he stood on the deck of 
the steamer that was fast bearing him away from 
its shores, and felt that he was looking on them for 
the last rime, all bitterness faded away. He had 
complained of many things ; he had blamed many 
men ; but as he stood there, with his arms foldecL 
his eyes fixed on the receding coast, he blamed 
himself. 

Arthur Percy was an aristocrat in the true sense 
of the word. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OUR years to-day since we first saw 
Kooroona," said Mrs. Vernon, at the 
close of one of those oppressive days 
in January, which, make English peo- 
ple long to feel again the cool breezes 
of their native land. 

"And to-morrow I shall be nine- 
teen, mamma." 

"Yes ; you are getting quite old, 
Isa/* exclaimed Edith, who, followed 
by a tame kangaroo, bounded on to 
the verandah just in time to hear 
Isabelle's remark. 

" Not quite that, Edie ; I hope I shall not grow 
old in Australia." 

" I hope not, dear," said Mrs. Vernon, " I should 
be sorry to think that we should always live here ; 
and yet it seems almost ungrateful to say so. We 
have been very fortunate, and this is a pleasant 
home." 

" Was 2L pleasant one, mamma," said Edith. 
**It is miserable now to see everything burnt up, 
and to know that the poor sheep are dying around 
us." 

"I wish we could go to England," said Isabelle. 
** I don't know what makes me think so much about 
it this evening ; but the feeling afnounts to an ir- 
resistible longing." 

" I have often felt so, Isabelle," replied Mrs. 
Vernon; "especially when the weather is unusally 
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hot and depressing, as it has been to-day. That has 
something to do with it ; and now it is very sad to 
think of all the safiering occasioned by these two 
long diy seasons. However, thinking about it 
does no good. I have almost decided upon 
plan which I first thought of when yon were 
ill, and which I intended to mention to-morrow 
morning." 

" Because it is Isabelle's birthday, mamma ?" 

"Yes." 

" Does Harry know about it ?'' 

"No." 

" I wonder what it can be," and Edith looked en- 
quiringly at her sister. 

"Can't help you. a bit, Edie. I have no idea, 
except that it is something pleasant. Mamma's face 
tells me that she thinks we shall all like it." 

"Oh I here is Harry. I will go to meet him,- 
and see if he can guess what it is." 

Harry Vernon would scarcely have been recog- 
nised by a stranger, as the tall, slight youth, wha 
four years previously, had commenced bush life at 
Kooroona. He was now more than six feet in 
height, and proportionately broad. His fiill chest 
and strong arms gave evidence of a life of unusual 
activity. He had, in fact, lived out of doors, and 
his handsome bronzed face and hands formed a 
strong contrast to Edith's, as she walked back with 
him towards the house. She was so strikinly hke 
him in features, character, and manners, that Mrs. 
Vernon sometimes called her his miniature. 

"Harry can't guess, mamma; but he says he 
knows what he should like to do." 

"What is that?" 

" He will not tell me. Ask him, Isa." 
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Isabelle looked up, and Harry, as he turned 
smilingly towards her, said, 

"Tliis litde piece of energetic curiosity always 
provokes me to say no, when she asks a question." 
Then, changing his tone, as his eye rested on 
Isabelle's white face, he added ** another headache, 
Isabelle r 

*' Not much. It is only the heat, Harry." 

" She is longing to go to England," said Edith." 

" So will you be, when you are older." 

"I am seventeen. I am old enough to know 
what I like." 

" See the dignity of seventeen years standing," 
exclaimed Harry, laughing. *'I say, Edith! what 
is the matter ?" and he seized her hand as she was 
turning away, and drawing her down towards him, 
as he sat upon the verandah steps, he made her take 
a seat beside him. "Don't be a little goose," he 
said, pinching her hand. 

" You always laugh at me, Harry ; and you never 
do at Isabelle." 

" Does our pet want to be a woman at once ?" 
asked Harry mischievously, trying, as he did so, ta 
catch sight of her face as she turned from him. 

Suddenly she looked round and fixed her large 
dark eyes upon him ; then snatching her hand from 
his grasp, she darted into the house. 

Harry used to say afterwards that he never could 
think of Edith as a child, after meeting her eyes at 
that moment. No one spoke for a little while. Harry 
was sobered, and Mrs. Vernon looked very grave. 

"What is it all about — ^what is the matter?" 
Harry said at length. 

"Not much," replied Mrs. Vernon; "only you 
most not teaze Edith." 
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"I did not mean to teaze her — at least I did not 
think that she would take it in that way. She 
looked older than you, Isabelle, when she turned 
round upon me." 

''Edith has very strong feelings/' said Mrs. 
Vernon, '*but she puzzles me sometimes. She is 
good and obedient, though she is so high-spirited. 
I have felt occasionally that if she had less right 
feeling, or if I had given way to her when she was a 
child, she would now be uncontrollable." 

** She is very fond of you, Harry," said Isabelle ; 
** and thinks a great deal about your opinion. Could 
you not remember to speak to her always as you do 
to me ?" 

'* What I to littie Edith ?" 

" She is as tall as I am." 

** Yes ; but fancy my talking to her as I do to you. 
She would not understand me." 

''Indeed, Harry, you are mistaken. You do not 
quite understand her." 

" So it appears." 

"She is a child," pursued Isabelle, "when she is 
playing with her pet animals, or with the little black 
children ; but, when I was ill, she appeared to me to 
be more a woman than I am. I seemed to be the 
child then. Did you not read what I mean in h&c 
eyes when she looked at you just now ?" 

" So the spell is broken I" said Harry. "There 
is no longer a child in the house." 

He looked serious for a moment. It was perhaps 
the feeling, although unknown to himself, Uiat aJl« 
except those who know no stronger sentunent than 
degrees of cool indifference in sorrow and in joyi 
have, on seeing a thing for the last time, that made 
him look so. If we could only know which is the 
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last time ; that we are taking the last look ; sa3ang 
the last good'bye ; touching the hand or the cheek 
for the last time, how differently we should feel and 
speak, and act I But it is hid in mercy — we could 
not bear it. We know all that it is good for us to 
know on this side the grave. In the land where 
there will be no partings, no last words, we shall 
know as we are known. 

There are some high-toned natures which require 
long discipline before they can lay hold of and 
retain their crowning grace, — humility. That great 
gift, which adorns some characters through life, 
comes only to others in answer to prayer, and in a 
path where chastisement is recognized in those afflic- 
tions which spring from seeds sown by love and 
mercy. 

Mrs. Vernon was fully aware of the nobleness of 
Edith's character, undeveloped as it yet was. She felt 
a mother's pride in her high principles, the absence of 
all selfishness, her warm affection. She knew that 
Edith rather liked meeting with difficulties for the 
sake of overcoming them, and enjoying the triumph 
of doing so. She knew that she was large-hearted, 
generous, and forgiving ; but she knew also that she 
was proud, passionate, and impatient of control. 
Any Uttle ^diibition of meanness or deception, which 
called forth an expression of sorrow or regret from 
Isabelle, eUcited a flash of haughty disd^n from 
Edith. 

Sie sometimes pictured to herself the path of her 
two daughters through life. Isabelle quietly advan- 
cing through storm and sunshine ; overcoming evil 
with good ; never desponding ; Ught in her eyes ; 
love and gentleness in every word and action ; but 
with a strong brave spirit within that would enable 
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her to tread finnly upon any, even the sharpest 
thorns, which, to try her faith and prove her powers 
of stedfast endurance, might be planted in her path ; 
and, at the end, those thorns changing into sprays of 
amaranthe, and, woven into a garland, to be worn 
through eternity. 

Edith might travel along the same path, for she 
had been placed in it ; had entered through the same 
crystal stream ; had received the same sacred sign 
upon her forehead, when she became a member of 
the Catholic Church ; but Mrs. Vernon thought that 
her path would be a more chequered one than her 
sisters. The proud spirit would rise and must be 
humbled; enemies would be battled with, but she 
would fight them with her own weapons, until dis- 
cipline had taught her that a strength not her own, 
must conquer them. She would stop to gather 
more of earth's flowers, and when they faded and 
lost their fragrance and beauty, as she grasped them, 
she would fling them from her impatiently. Mrs. 
Vernon's earnest prayer was, that when she had gone 
to her rest, her child might meet with one to guide 
and help her, whose powers of mind and self-govern- 
ment were equal to controlling and leading that 
proud young spirit. 

One point in her character Mrs. Vernon had not 
yet discovered. The spring of many of Edith's 
actions was hidden, and therefore the actions them- 
selves were unaccountable, and often puzzled those 
who thought they knew her best. She possessed, in 
a high degree, that extreme sensitiveness to the 
slightest act or word which jarred upon her feelings, 
that seems natural to some high, proud natures, and 
when those two characteristics meet in one person, 
they guard and support each other. Pride con* 
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ceals the wounded feelings, but it is not the cold^ 
heartless pride, which no softeping influence can 
bend ; but that which discovered and pruned by a 
judicious hand, would melt away like snow beneath 
the influence of a sunbeam. So far as this world is 
concerned, none need envy those in whom these 
feelings reign predominant. They suffer more than 
•others can understand. 

" Go to Edith and bring her back, Isabelle," said 
Mrs. Vernon, after some little time had elapsed. 

" Yes ; if you wish it mamma ; but she will come 
without my fetching her, and she will like that better 
than if anyone spoke to her about it. I am sure she 
will come." 

"Aye; let her alone. I should Hke to see what 
her next move will be." 

**What would yours be, Harry?" enquired Mrs. 
Vernon. 

**I hardly know. Let me see. I should probably 
mount my pony and ride ofl* all superabundance of 
what often ends in an explosion of some kind, or 
forget all about it." 

"No, Harry," said Isabelle, "you would not do 
that. You would not forget, I mean ; not, at least, 
till you had done one thing." 

" What is that one thing ?" 

" Being sorry for having done wrong." 

" Oh, well I That comes as a matter of course 
when you have done what you know is wrong." 

"But the feeling is of no use unless embodied in 
word or deed," said Mrs. Vernon. "It is unknown 
to others, and unless it assumes some practical form, 
in the way of reparation, it might not have any 
reality. It may be only a snare of the evil one to 
quiet conscience for a time." 
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"Dare say you are right, Mamma. You and Issl 
always are ; but it is hard enough to remember what 
is right, without doing it. However, I don't exactly 
see what Edie has done, after all, to be sony for." 

"She will tell you herself I expect. I think I 
hear her footstep." 

It was Edith's footstep that Isabelle heard, but 
not the light, buoyant tread which was generally 
heard when she moved. She walked along the hall 
in slow measured time, and the colour deepened on 
her cheek as she stepped out on the verandah ; but 
there was no hesitation in her manner, as she sat 
down by Harry, and looking ingenuously in his face, 
said, — 

" I was wrong to go into a passion ; but, please 
don't laugh at me alwaj^, Harry." 

" Well done, Edie 1 That's better than I should 
have done," exclaimed Harry, "I shall forthwith 
begin to look up to you." 

" You can't do that, I am hardly as high as your 
shoulder," was the merry rejoinder, and the cloud 
passed away from Edith's face as she spoke. 

" Now," said Mrs. Vernon, looking pleased and 
happy, "we will not have a sad, grave vigil on the 
eve of a birthday. I shall tell you what I have been 
thinking about lately, and then Harry will see if it 
can be done. What say you to leaving Kooroona 
and taking a cottage near Adelaide for a time ?" 

"The very thing I thought of myself. There is 
nothing to be done here now ; if there ever will be 
again is doubtful. Duncan says it will be yeara 
before the run recovers from this drought. He can 
take care of the place, and I might do something' 
better myself in Adelaide than I am doing here. It 
is a good thing we saved what we did during those 
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good years. It is the old Egyptian story over again ; 
bat I should like to do better than Joseph was able 
to do. I should like to save our fat kine, instead 
of letting the lean ones devour them ; and so I can, 
if I begin to do something else in time." 

«* We shall be able to do that, whether you do 
anything or not, Harry ; but you are quite right in 
thinking of it. It is not well to be idle." 

"But you could not live in Adelaide as you do 
here. The expenses would be much greater." 

** We need not commence as rich people, though 
I should not think it right to live the Ufe of a recluse, 
on your account. A change will do you all good, 
and be pleasant for you. There are only two 
obstacles to our leaving here ; one, a little time will 
remove, and the other, I must see about, if we decide 
upon carrying out this plan." 

"You are thinking of me, mamma," said Isabelle. 

"Yes, dear; but the warm weather cannot con- 
tinue more than two months longer. I would not 
let you undertake such a journey till you are much 
stronger." 

" I think it is only the heat that makes me feverish 
now, and makes me feel so weak." 

"Yes; but it would be imprudent to risk a hot 
journey, and having to stop on the road." 

" I should say let us be ready to go by the end of 
March," said Harry. "How shall you like this 
move, Edie ?" 

"Very much. Can we take Tip with us ?" 

" Oh, yes ; and the little ones. How shall you 
like a visit to the city. Tip ?" addressing an old 
kangaroo, and seizing hold of her long tail. Tip 
did not seem to appreciate the act, any better than 
she understood the question. 
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"Will Mis. Brown go with us, mamma ?" ia- 
quired Isabelle. 

" I think she will wish to do so, and she has been 
such a great help and comfort to me daring the last 
three yeais, that I scarcely know what we shall do 
without her ; but I would not leave Kooroona, ex- 
cept in her charge, without communicating with Mrs. 
Graham. It would not be right That woman who 
was here as housekeeper when we came, was not fit 
to be trusted with property of any kind." 

" It will be a great bore if Mre. Brown won't stay 
here without us," said Harry. "It would be five 
months before you could have an answer from Mrs. 
Graham. I don't believe she would wish you to 
wait for that." 

** Perhaps not; but that would make no difference. 
Everything belongs to Mrs. Graham. Every com- 
fort that surrounds us is hers, and has been placed 
at our disposal and for our use. I must leave it in 
safe hands." 

" I suppose you must. The next thing, then, is to 
learn what Mrs. Brown will do. I am ^most afraid 
she will not stay. She is desperately afraid of the 
natives lately." 

'*She used not to be," said Isabelle. "She re- 
mained here when IVIrs. Graham went to Adelaide." 

" Yes ; but Brown was shepherding on the run ; 
and besides the poor fellows had not been so badly 
used in the north then, and were all friendly," re- 
plied Harry. 

"That alters the case very much, and in addition 
she has never recovered the loss of her husband, fol- 
lowing so quickly as it did the serious illness she had 
when we first knew her. Poor thing I Her loss 
was our gain ; for a more kind and faithfiil servant 
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there could not be. She has been invaluable 
to me." 

"She was glad, mamma,' to come here," said 
Edith. ** She has often told me so." 

'* Yes ; I know. She said that as soon as she read 
my P.S. to the note I wrote on seeing her husband's 
death in the paper, asking if she knew anyone who 
would suit me as housekeeper, her first thought was 
that she would oflfer herself." 

" She always reads the papers," said Hany, " and 
she will be more afraid of the blacks than ever when 
she sees the accounts in those that came to-day." 

" More bad news from the north ? I have not 
yet looked at the Register'' 

" Yes. Seventeen sheep have been killed by the 
natives at one of the stations. I think it is the same 
where, two years ago, they took possession of the 
only water in that part of the country ; and then the 
blacks were driven to stealing it, as those who live at 
the station call it, or to abandon the district. If 
they did that, they gave up valuable hunting ground, 
and deprived themselves of food. The blacks have 
been taking sheep occasionally from that station 
ever since, and I don't blame them." 

"I don't see how any right-minded person can," 
said Mrs. Vernon. "They have been cruelly 
treated." 

" Not at all," rejomed Hany * "The settlers had 
a perfect right to keep their own. They could not 
help the natives not having water to drink in other 
parts of the country. That was no fault of theirs. 
Having bought the land from the Government all 
that was on it belonged to them ; and it was for 
Government to find water for the natives, if the 
members thought it right to encourage them in idle- 

N 
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ness, instead of making them provide for themselves. 
They are quite satisfied that they are not only doing 
their duty to themselves and their neighbours, but 
that they are very kind to the natives, and deserve 
great commendation for not hunting them and 
shooting them wholesale, as they do in Queensland. 
Here they only rob them of the means of existence, 
and punish those who are so wicked as to think it is 
no more harm for a black man to take a sheep when 
he is hungiy from a white man, than it is for the 
white man to seize upon the black man's hunting 
ground and his only sure supply of water." 

"1 wonder the natives have not killed all the 
white people they meet/' said Edith, her eyes flash- 
ing indignantly. 

<' Duncan told me the other day that his father 
knew of one case, where the black men used some- 
times to take flour; and some was mixed with 
poison, and placed ready for them." 

*' Yes. That case was proved. The poor fellows 
took it and died. I should not have considered it 
any great crime to shoot the man who mixed the 
poison with the flour." 

'*That he deserved such a fate would not justify 
you, Harry, in taking the law into your own hands," 
said Mrs. Vernon. 

"I should be very likely to do it, and take the 
consequences, if sudi a case as that came under my 
own notice." 

«Have they secured the natives who took the 
sheep lately ?" 

«* Two or three have been killed. Two shepherds 
tried to prevent the blacks from taking the sheep, 
there was a scuffle, and I daresay the natives used 
their waddies, for the shepherds report being ' un- 
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ivarrantably attacked,' and say that they had to use 
:fire-arms in defence of their lives. TTie affray was 
reported to the nearest police station, and Govern- 
ment has been asked to order up a sufficient force to 
protect the settlers. It is said that between two and 
three hundred natives are marching down from the 
north, no doubt to revenge the death of those who 
-were shot. I shall order the police off this run, if 
any of them come." 

" I do not believe the natives would hurt us," said 
Mrs. Vernon. 

"I am sure they would not. If those fellows 
from the north come on as far as this, all the tribes 
about here would tell them we were friendly to them. 
Wahreep tells me there are about a hundred camping 
within a few miles of us. He has had a message 
from the chief of his tribe to attend a corrobboree, 
and to stay three days." 

" I saw some black men at Wahreep's hut to-day," 
said Edith. " Koonid's sister is there. I told her 
to bring little Caudeto here to-morrow, and Koonid 
will send Muhnard. I said I would take care of 
them while they went to the camp." 

"You will have enough of them," said Harry, 
" for the women will stay for the corrobboree." 

" Mrs. Brown and I have arranged it all ; and the 
children are delighted. You know, mamma, that 
poor little Caudeto likes being here. Don't you 
jemember how she cried one night when her motiier 
fetched her away ?" 

" I attribute her liking to a house and the com- 
forts of it to her being a half-caste. Muhnard evi- 
dentiy prefers being out of doors. When Wahreep 
first setded at the hut, she was always in the scrubi 
and would scarcely venture inside this house." 

N 2 
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"And," said Isabelle, "Caudeto liked the house 
at once ; said the carpet was soft, and it was cold in 
the worley." 

"Are they to dine with you to-morrow, Isa, and 
diink your health," said Hariy. 

" I have no objection ; but I leave all the arrange- 
ments about black children to Edie. They will have 
some of the cake and plum pudding which Mrs. 
Brown is busy about, at any rate ; and I expect that 
a game of play with Edith and Tip will be more 
to their taste than dining with us." 

" I have just thought of something I must say to 
Wahreep brfore he goes," said Hany. " He will be 
off eaily in the morning. There is to be a grand 
kangaioo hunt to-monow. When will you speak to 
Mrs. Brown ?" 

"Perhaps this evening." ' 
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ANY happy returns of the day," said 
Mrs. Vernon, entering Isabelle's 
room earlier than usual. 

" Oh I mamma; are you dressed ?" 
exclaimed Edith, springing up. "I 
meant to be the first to say that to 
Isa, and I did not wake up in time. 
What is that, and where did it come 
from ? We have not had a parcel 
from Adelaide for a long time." 
Isabelle's eyes had been fixed upon 
' the object which called forth Edith's 

-eager enquiry, but she was quietiy waiting to be told 
about what she conjectured was a birthday gift. It 
was a rather large cross, made of cedar, and mounted 
upon three steps. On the cross was a smaller one, 
intertwined witii the sacred monogram, carved in 
bone or ivory. 

" This is Harry's present for your own room, Isa. 
He said he thought you would like it to stand on the 
bracket which is opposite the foot of your bed." 

" I should not have dreamed of Harry thinking of 
that ; but how nice of him ! " said Edith. 

** He knew how much I always liked the one that 
was in the library at the Hermitage. I am so glad 
to have that." 

Isabelle was satisfied to look at her cross ; and no 
^ne who noticed the expression of her eyes could 
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have thought that her grave quietness resulted ironK 
indifference. 

"So you like it, Isa?" said Mrs. Vernon, who- 
had been looking at her daughter while she looked 
at the cross. 

'* I cannot tell jou how much, mamma ; but Harry 
will understand, or he would not have thought of 
getting that for me." 

" How did he get it in this out-of-the-way place ?" 
said Edith. 

Mrs. Vernon smiled, as she put her arm round 
Edith's shoulders, who had darted out of her own. 
bed as soon as she awoke, and perched on the comer 
of Isabelle's pillow. 

"You will not be satisfied till you know all about 
it, Edie ; but what puzzles you is a very simple affair. 
You remember Harry going to look at the Koonappa 
station a few months ago ?" 

"Yes." 

" He met with a man there who was amusing him- 
self by carving some small boxes very nicely." 

"The same man who had two or three Latin and 
Greek books lying about, and some of Lamartine*s 
works ?" 

" Yes, the same. In the course of conversation, 
Harry said he wished he could carve in wood and 
ivory, if he could he should set about something im- 
mediately. It ended in his saying that he wanted 
a nice cross with the monogram on it, and the man. 
at once said it would be an amusement to him to 
make one, for he had nothing to do. It came a 
month ago. That is the whole history, Edie. And 
how are you to-day, dear ?" addressing Isabelle. 

"Better, thank you, mamma. I have had such, 
a good night. May I get up to breakfast ?" 
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"lie Still till after, or you will be tired before 
evening," said Edith. " I will come and help you 
to dress at ten o'clock. Won't that be better, 
mamma ?" 

" I think so." 

" Very well," said Isabelle, submissively. '* I shall 
soon be well now, I think. Mamma, would you 
please move that vase of everlastings, and put my 
cross in its place ?" 

Mrs. Vernon placed the cross on the bracket, and 
then took from the vase a few everlasting flowers and 
arranged them at the foot of the cross. 

"That shall be our morning lesson," she said. 
" It is one we must all learn, and we cannot begin 
too soon." 

"A lesson, mamma! I don*t understand," said 
Edith. 

" What is the difference between everlasting flowers 
and all others ?" 

" They do not fade and wither as others do." 

"The French call them * les Fleurs Immortelles,'" 
said Isabelle. 

" I think you can read the lesson, Isa." 

" You mean, mamma, that everlasting flowers grow 
at the foot of the cross." 

"Yes ; there only. No flowers of earth will bloom 
in heaven, unless the shadow of the cross falls upon 
them here. You can think and talk about this some 
other time. Now, Edith, dress quickly." 

" I must ; for I have a great deal to do before ten 
o'clock." 

Edith always had something to do. A great ma- 
jority of persons would wonder what a young girl, 
who was emancipated from the regular routine of 
study, could find to do in the bush, or, indeed, any- 
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where, under similar circumstances to those in which 
Edith was placed. The secret was, that she did not 
live for herself. Bush life in Australia is a veiy dif- 
ferent thing from life in England. Persons in all 
ranks, whether rich or poor, must wait upon them- 
selves and work for themselves. Edith did that ; she 
read French and Italian for an hour every day with 
her sister, because IsabeUe said she liked her to read 
with her ; she attended to household duties allotted 
to her methodically, because Mrs. Vernon wished 
her to do so ; she practised music regularly, because 
she liked it herself; and the remainder of the day 
she rarely found long enough ; her pet animals, her 
flowers during the winter, and making strong, coarse 
clothes for the black women and children, fully occi- 
pied her time. For several months she had been en- 
gaged with some fine embroidery on white muslin, 
Mrs. Vernon often helping her. Isabelle had had 
a lingering attack of intermittent fever, and Edith 
would sit still in her room for hours together, work- 
ing at her embroidery, which she said was to trim 
a dress, much to Isabelle's astonishment, for Edith 
always occupied as little time as possible in working 
for herself. 

At ten o'clock, Edith, true to her appointment, 
went to assist Isabelle. On her arm was an elegant 
white dress — elegant from its simplicity. 

'<Isa I'' she said, looking as she felt, bright and 
glad, *' this is from mamma and me, and you are to 
wear it to-day." 

Isabelle knew then why Edith had so steadily kept 
to her embroidery. Very fair she looked as she stood 
for a moment before the glass admiring the dress ; 
and Edith thought with pride and pleasure that she 
had a beautiful, as well as a very kind, dear sister. 
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while Isabelle thought of the affection of which her 
new dress was a token. 

" I shall never like any other dress so well as this/' 
she said. 

Just then a slight noise at the door made her look 
round, and two little black heads were seen, which 
were quickly withdrawn. 

" Tliose two little animals are like kittens/' said 
Edith ; " they follow me everywhere." 

" Let them come in. Caudeto I" 

" In honour of your birthday, Isa," Edith said, as 
her two dark favourites came slowly into the room, 
attired in bright scarlet frocks, and peeping from 
under their long black eyelashes. " Mrs. Brown has 
been superintending an extra washing and scrubbing, 
and Hany actually said, when he caught sight of 
them, he wished he could paint. Caudeto seems to 
have an idea that she has something on which she 
must take care of." 

*' It is a wicked thing for the government to neg- 
lect those children, and leave them to grow up as 
savages," said Isabelle, as her eyes rested on the little 
half-caste, who had sat doNvn on the floor and opened 
a small picture-book which Edith had given her. 
Muhnard sat down by her side, and Caudeto began 
to tell her about the pictures, occasionally looking up 
at Edith when she could not remember the name of 
an3rthing. 

" They are so quick in learning anything," said 
Edith. " I gave them a little book each yesterday,— 
Muhnard has torn hers, — (Muhnard looked up with 
an odd twinkle in her bright eyes), — and told them the 
history of the pictures, and they remember it all. 
Caudeto goes through it over and over again, be- 
ginning at the first page, just as she repeats the letters 
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after me when I am teaching her to read. Bat come, 
Isabelle, Harry is waiting to see you before he goes 
oat. Tip ! how dare you come here ? It's not 
allowed, you know." 

Harry was standing in the hall doing something to 
bis gun, when Isabelle and Edith, followed by the 
children and the kangaroo, came out of their room. 

"You put me in mind of Noah and his family, 
and all the rest of them, going forth from the ark," 
he exclaimed. " How are you to-day, Isabelle f 
You look first-rate." 

" Yes, I shall soon be well." 

"You look more like getting well to-day than 
I have seen you. Many happy returns of it, Isa," 

"Thank you, Harry. I am so much obliged to 
you for the cross." 

" You like it ? I am glad of that. It is a queer 
birthday present though." 

"You could not have given me anything I should 
like so well. It always does me good to look at the 
cross." 

"I can't quite understand all your fancies, Isa." 

"I don't think it is a fancy, Harry, it is a real 
feeling ; and I am sure it is a good plan to have 
crosses where you can constantly see Ihem. Have 
you not often noticed how much more we think 
about those things we see, than of those we only hear 
of occasionally ?" 

"Yes ; we can't help it." 

"And we cannot see the cross without thinking of 
all it means. Shall you go to see the corrobboree 
to-night, Hany? Koonid has been telling Mrs. 
Brown that it is to be ' big one corrobboree.' " 

" I think I shall go ; there is rather a large gather- 
ing of natives, — ^more than a hundred. It will be 
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something new to me to-night. To-morrow they 
will have the kangaroo dance, and the night after the 
crow dance. I cannot make out exactly what the 
performance is for this evening, so I shall go and 
see, and will give you a full, trae, and particular ac- 
count of it all." 

The natives of Australia are, in almost every re- 
spect, the reverse of what they are supposed to be 
by those living in other quarters of the globe. Many 
of them are intensely ugly, but not more so — ^making" 
allowance for the peculiar cast of the features and the 
black skin, which white people think so objection- 
able, probably because it is different to what ;they 
have accustomed themselves to think the right and 
proper colour for man, — ^than a very considerable 
proportion of the people of Europe. Few would 
venture to assert that one who had never been in 
England would form a correct opinion of the general 
appearance of English people, either from seeing an 
aristocratic beauty, or one bom and nurtured among 
scenes of vice, and poverty, and misery. So it is in 
every country, and Australia is no exception ; nor is 
there a greater difference between the celebrated 
Venus de Medici or the Apollo Belvidere, and the 
great mass of mankind, than there is between some 
engravings professing to be faithful representations of 
the native Australians, but more like ill-formed mon- 
keys, with long shrunken arms reaching below the 
knee, and the tall active men, erect and straight as 
their own spears, who live in the wilds of Australia. 
Their powers of observation and of memory are won-- 
derful in some respects ; their quickness of percep- 
tion is remarkable, and their ability to learn unques- 
tionable ; yet, with these natural advantages, they 
approximate more nearly to the lower animals iiv 
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ihdr mode of life and general habits than perhaps 
any other race of men. They wear no clothing, ex- 
cept a loose opossum rug in the coldest part of the 
year ; the only employment of the men is hunting or 
fishing ; the only occupation of the women is sewing 
together the skms of the opossum, which they do 
very neatly by making small holes along the edges of 
the skins, and passing through the holes the long, 
thread-like sinews which they draw out of the tail of 
the kangaroo. 

They have no permanent habitations ; they wan- 
der from place to place, apparently without any 
object but that of change. When they arrive at a 
jspot where they choose to ** sit down," for that is the 
literal meaning of the expression they use in place of 
the English word, " camp," they break down a few 
jsmall trees, lay them on the ground in a circle, a 
foot or at most two feet high, leaving a wide opening 
on one side, and there they sit, doing nothing, when 
tired of walking about. These small enclosures of 
boughs they call wurleys. In the opening left 
they kindle their fires, to cook the animals killed in 
hunting, and to drive away the bad spirit while dark- 
ness lasts. They have no written language. Their 
nearest approach to that is cutting notches in the 
trees, which notches may denote so many moons or 
summers. Even that is a rare occurrence; they 
take no notice of time. Not a memento remains of 
past generations ; not a trace exists of those who 
century after century have been bom, and lived, and 
died on this vast island. A stranger might travel 
over its whole extent, and from all he can see, he 
:jnight suppose that a race of savages had been re- 
cently imported and had spread themselves over the 
land, lliey believe in the existence of a good and 
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of a bad Spirit. If they have any form of worship 
it is obscure, but they have among them customs 
and legends, which seem to be remnants of tradi- 
tions derived from those who lived in a remote period 
of time, handed down through successive genera- 
tions, from the inhabitants of the scenes, sketched 
by the inspired writers of the Old Testament. 

They, have a tradition that their deity, Wyungare, 
sprang into existence a full-grown man ; that he was^ 
covered entirely with red; and at the present day 
the ceremony of introducing a youth into the state 
of manhood, consists in covering his body with red 
earth and grease, so that he may resemble Wyun- 
gare. This legend and practice take the thoughts 
back to the time when the first man was created, and 
named Adam, which signifies red earth. 

They have also a tradition of a flood. They say 
that their god, Nurundere, when pursuing his twa 
wives who had forsaken him, called on the waters to 
arise and destroy them; so the waters rose above 
the hills and they were drowned : but, Neppele, a. 
great hero, drew his canoe to the top of a very high 
hill, firom which it was transported to the heavens, 
and he remained for some time floating in 
"Wyirrewarre." This, they say, was caused by a 
part of the milky-way. Afterwards Neppele as- 
cended to the heavens. They believe that some of 
their other heroes ascended to heaven without 
dying ; and they regard death as unnatural to man. 
They would never die if it were not for bad spirits. 
^^en one dies there is great mourning and lamenta- 
tation ; cutting the hau: and flesh in token of their 
■errow. There is, however, a kind of sanctity at- 
tached to the hair. Boys are not allowed to cut 
their hair, lest they should lose their strength ; and 
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here again, a superstition of the Australian savage 
reminds us of oUier lands and other days, and we 
think of the hair of the Nazarite of old times. 
Like God's ancient people, the Jews, they address 
cousins as " Gelanowe," my brother ; like Uiem they 
have a law, *' An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth." 
If blood be shed the wounded man takes a weapon 
and inflicts a wound upon his adversary, sufficient to 
draw blood, and the feud is ended, the injury re- 
dressed. Sometimes this is settled by private agree- 
ment between the contending parties, often by the 
judgment and sentence of the tribe. Revenge must 
be had for an injury, and a man is held justified in 
avenging himself on the brother of the one who 
injured him. 

There is one custom among the Australians of 
a sacrificial character. It may not extend to all 
the tribes, but it prevails in some of them. Previous 
to starting on a hunting expedition, a wallaby is laid 
on a fire, and as the smoke ascends, the men stand- 
ing around stamp on the ground with their feet, 
and raise a wild cry, prolonged, till it resembles a 
kind of 9hant; then they rush towards the fire, 
pointing with their weapons towards heaven, and 
shouting in chorus. 

It is not a little singular that among these savages, 
isolated as they have been until within the last few 
years, the explorer, Stuart, detected three signs 
peculiar to the Freemasons. There is a strange 
mystery about these poor despised Australians; a 
mystery that time will not solve. Past generations 
have left less trace behind them than even the rain- 
drops and the rippling waves did upon the sands of 
the ancient world. 

Revolting as are many of their habits and customs, 
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Mis. Vemon and her ^mily felt a deep interest in 
them, and the natives felt and appreciated the kind- 
ness with which they were always treated at Kooroona« 
Hungry and thirsty they often were during that long 
drought; and they went to the stations for relief; 
but they never took water at Kooroona without 
going to the house to ask if they might have it ; never 
took a single chicken, though the temptation to do 
so must often have been strong, for when they made 
their wurleys, as they sometimes did, within a short 
distance of the house, the poultry seemed to delight 
in visiting them. Mrs. Vemon had no dread of 
them, though occasionally between two and three 
hundred assembled in the neighbourhood ; but Mrs« 
Brown, while acknowledging that they behaved very 
well for savages, distrusted them; consequently 
when Mrs. Vemon spoke to her about remaining at 
Kooroona, she could not make up her mind to do so. 
She was very sorry, but she should be afraid. She 
did not know, she said, of what she was afraid, but 
she was, and she could not help it ; so after talking 
the matter over, and Harry voting the delay a great 
bore, and Mrs. Brown's fancies a great nuisancei 
it was settled that no change should be made until 
they had heard from Mrs. Graham what arrangement 
would be satisfactory to her. 




CHAPTER XX. 

HE Februaiy iml brought letters from 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham. 

"There appears to be more news in 
your letter than there is in mine," 
Hany said, addressing Mrs. Vernon, 
who was deeply engaged in reading 
the crossing of a second sheet, 

"Yes. They have been staying in 
the Isle of Wight, and Mrs, Graham 
writes about it as if she were charmed 
with all she sees. Mr. Graham had 
been ill, and was ordered there for the 
winter." 

" He says nothing about that," said Hany. "He 
only writes about what he calls ' the disastrous results 
of the drought i' and tells me to take care of what 
we have saved, and not to despah — that one or two 
good seasons will bring the land round again. I 
know that; but our sheep are gone. That is the 
grand loss. Years must elapse before we can do 
again what we accomplished during the first three 
]«ars, and all that time will be so much of life gone ; 
even Edie will be an old woman before I can do 
what I wanted to do," 

Mrs. Vernon saw what Hany was thinking of, and 
she did not wonder that be should regret for himself 
and his sisters, being shut out firom the rest of the 
world daring a great portion of the spring-time dT 
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life. He did not care while things were prosperous, 
and he was accumulating that which he hoped would 
enable him some day to return to the home of his 
forefathers ; but the long waiting was chafing his 
spirit, and Mrs. Vernon was Ijecoming anxious to 
change their residence. 

'* Does he say nothing about Alfred ?" enquired 
Isabelle. 

'* Only that he is getting on famously at Oxford. 
He had joined them for the Christmas vacation, a 
few days before Mr. Graham wrote. You can read 
the letter." 

"Mr. Graham wrote that note hastily, Harry," 
said Isabelle. He only sent it to shew that he thinks 
about your disappointment. 

** I suppose diat was all," replied Harry ; "for he 
says nothing about his own loss, which is so much 
greater than ours; and, though he can afford to 
lose it better than we can, of course he must be 
annoyed and disappointed." 

Mrs. Graham's letter was a long one, and Isabelle 
thought, as she watched her mother's face while she 
was reading it, that there was something of grave 
and gay in it. 

" No bad news, mamma, I hope ?" Isabelle said, as 
Mrs. Vernon gave the letter to Harry. 

" I wish ladies would not cross their letters. It 
takes twice as long to read them," and Harry turned 
over the pages dismayed, or pretending to be dis- 
mayed, at the task before him. 

" Shall I read the letter to you ?" asked Isabelle. 

"Yes; that will be best," exclaimed Edith* 
" Do, Harry, give Isa the letter, and then we shall all 
have the news at the same time. I always like to- 
have a letter from Mrs. Graham." 

o 
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*« I require no pressing to avail myself of Isa's 
offer. I am infinitely relieved by it. I must have 
read it, for the reason that Mrs. Graham's letters are 
always worth reading, but I wish she would not cross 
diem — it seems to be her particular weakness." 

"She remembers something that she wishes to 
say, or that she thinks we should like to hear just 
when she is finishing, and perhaps thinks it will only 
occupy a. few lines ; and then she recollects some- 
thing else. That is the way letters get crossed," said 
Edith. 

No one could help smiling at Edith's explanation 
and defence, or at her eager exclamations as the 
letter was read. It made them all wish that they 
were in the Isle of Wight instead of at Kooroona. 
There was a message to Edith, that a box, which 
was then on its way to Australia, contained several 
pieces of winsey for clothing the natives, besides 
some presents for herself and Isabelle, and a few 
books from Alfred for Harry. Then she wrSle of 
Alfred. "I cannot tell you," she said, *'how glad 
I am that we came to England. Don't think 1 am 
forgetting Kooroona. I love that place as much as 
ever when I think of the past, but this is a beautiful 
land; the showers and sunshine keep it always 
green, and our home is like nothing in Australia. I 
can see that Frank likes it ; we shall never return to 
the new world in the south, and 1 have ceased to wish 
it. If only on Alfred's account, I should stay here of 
my own free choice. It was of him I was thinking 
most when I said I was glad we had come to Eng- 
land. So much is learnt by seeing, and Alfred's 
enjoyment in visiting the old castles and ecclesiastical 
buildings, and learning the history of them and their 
founders is intense. He is just as quiet in manner 
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:as he was when yon saw him, but his deep feeling is 
not to be mistaken. In that respect he reminds me 
oflsabelle." 

''There, Isa, is a very pretty compliment to you. 
Mrs. Graham thinks there is nothing on earth equal 
to Alfred/' 

"You liked him, Harry, and so did everyone," 
said Edith reproachfully. 

*' How I wish Alf could see and hear his indignant 
champion at this moment ! Never mind, Edie ; 
don't draw any more arrows from your quiver ; the 
one you aimed at me should have been pointed in a 
different direction — at some creature of your own 
imagination. You know I think no end of Alfred ; 
he is a first-rale fellow." 

"Listen to this," said Isabelle. "But he has 
changed in many things during the last few years ; 
at least I call it being changed, though Frank says, 
* it is only that the boy's character (he always calls 
him ' the boy ' to me), is being developed in a more 
congenial soil.' Frank is glad and sorry, but I think 
the former feeling predominates. I shall be content 
whatever Alfred does, for I am sure he will do right ; 
but I am forgetting that I have not told you what 
Frank is glad and sorry about. Since he succeeded 
to this property, he has been pleased to think of 
Alfred as an English squire ; the height of his am- 
bition seemed to be, that, in years to come, he may 
be regarded by all around him as a good old English 
gentleman. 

"Alfred now wishes to take Holy Orders. He says 
he thinks the Church has a great battle to fight in 
England ; that she has been trammelled by the state, 
harassed by enemies within and without, and is now 
preparing for a great struggle. It is beautifiil to see 

2 
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bis strong faith, his certainty that the Church will be 
victorious ; but then he says her members must 
work, and if need be, be ready to die for her. He 
will have wealth, which gives influence, and he has 
not only the will but an earnest longing to enter the 
ranks of the priesthood. Frank did not like the 
idea at first, it was new to him ; it seemed as if such 
a step would lead Alfred into another path than the 
one he had been picturing to himself; but now he is 
beginning to think differently of it, and I am very 
glad, for Alfred would not have acted in opposition 
to his father's wishes, and 1 cannot help feeling 
he is making a right and wise choice. He asks me 
to say he shall probably write to Harry by next mail." 

" What do you think of Alfred's choice, mamma ?" 
enquired Edith. 

" The same as Mrs. Graham does." 

"But he will have to leave his old castle. He 
cannot be a clergyman and remain at home. He 
must live where his church is." 

"I expect Alfred thought of all that, Edie — 
counted the cost of what he was doing, before he 
urged his father to consent to his wishes. I have no 
doubt from all I have seen and heard of him that he 
is quite capable of making the sacrifice you have 
xnentioned ; but, on second consideration, I am not 
sure that one so high-principled as Alfred is, would 
have thought it right to cast aside the duties of his- 
Station, which he must have deputed to another, had 
he lived away from his estate. As long as Mr. 
Graham lives it would be of no consequence, but in 
the natural order of things Alfred will outlive his 
father. It is probable, I think, that the living of 
Elmwood is in the gift of the Graham family ; in 
which case, Alfired has a prospect of carrying out hi» 
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-wishes to lead a higher life than that of a simple 
country gentleman, without setting aside the duties 
which are part of his inheritance.*' 

*'The Vicar of Elmwood is an old man," said 
Isabelle. **Do you remember, mamma, Mrs. Gra- 
ham mentioning one winter that she thought he 
would scarcely live through many more cold 
seasons?" 

**Yes; I recollect it now. I had forgotten it 
until you mentioned it." 

Harry had not spoken since Isabelle laid down the 
letter. He was thinking of Alfred, and contrasting 
his position in England with his own in Australia* 
There was no envy; Harry was too generous and 
noble to entertain so unworthy a feeling ; but, gazing 
northward, there was the picture of Alfred's bright 
career at Oxford, his castled home, his future 
destiny, which Harry felt would be in accordance 
with what had gone before ; southward, he could see, 
at that moment, only a barren, parched land, and 
blighted hopes. He walked across the room and 
stood at one of the windows watching Wahreep 
repairing a fence at a little distance. A seeming 
trifle, what man would call a small thing, has some- 
times changed the fate of nations, and arrested the 
progress of the mightiest potentates. 

The poor Australian, happy and contented in his 
.small pine hut ; happy and faithful in the performance 
of his duties ; thankful for what he received, changed 
the current of Harry's thoughts ; he was himself 
again, just as Mrs. Vernon exclaimed — 

** Lady Carleton is dead !" 

"Has Sir John written?" said Hanyj turning 
round quickly. 

'* No ; my cousin Dora writes from the Hermitage* 
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She has been staying there for a month. Sir John 
had a large party assembled. Lady Carleton and 
Dora drove to the Furze Bank to see the hounds 
start, and something startled the horses. Dora sat 
still and tried to persuade Lady Carleton to keep her 
seat. She says she held her down as long as she 
could, for they were going down a steep hill at a 
frightful pace, and she knew there was more danger 
in jumping out of the carriage than remaining in 
it. However, Lady Carleton made a desperate 
effort to free herself, fell upon her head, and died 
about an hour after they had brought her home." 

" How sorrry I am for Sir John," said Isabella 
" He will be so lonely now ; no one he cares for to 
be with him." 

** His -nephew might have returned to England,. 
Isa." 

'' No, Harry, I think not ; we should certainly 
have heard of it from some one, if he had. I have 
often wondered where he can be," said Mrs. Vernon. 

** Why did he go off in the way he did, without 
letting anyone know ? Did you ever hear, mamma ? *' 

*' He wanted, when he left Oxford, to travel; any- 
where, it did not matter so that he got away from 
England. His father, who you know was Sir John's 
only brother, was addicted to gambling and other 
bad habits, and he lost everything. They lived upon 
' his wife's small income till she died, and then it ap- 
peared that by the advice of her brother, who was a 
barrister, her property had been so setded on her 
son, that the father could not touch it." 

"What did he do then?" 

" Sir John made him an allowance, and he wanted 
his nephew to live with him; but he said that as 
^e coidd not live with his father, he would not live 
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with anyone else in England. I don't much blame 
him." 

**Nor I," said Hany. •*! should feel the same. 
So young Carleton became an Arab." 

**Yes; Sir John could not be persuaded to view 
the matter in the same light as his nephew did, and 
was very angry. He was sorry afterwards, but it was 
too late; his nephew was gone, no one knew 
where." 

*' Why, he is Sir John's heir; he ought to be in 
England now. His father died two years ago." 

"It is very unfortunate that he left no clue, for 
Dora goes on to say, she does not believe Sir John 
will get over this." 

•* And if he die before we are able to go back to 
the Hermitage, what will be done ?" 

" It will be lost to us, Hany ; you know it." 

"I don't feel as if I could stand that. I would 
rather have that place for my own, if I had to live 
on bread and water, and to cut down wood to make 
a fire, than live in comfort anywhere else." 

*'So would I, Harry," said Isabelle, her eyes 
kindling as she spoke. " Mamma, would it be pos- 
sible, could you write to Sir John and tell him that 
Harry will be able some time to buy it back ? It 
may be a great many years before he could, and if 
Sir John lives it would all come right, but if he 
should die—" 

"The Hermitage will belong to a stranger. It is 
better to accustom ourselves to think of that." 

" I never shall, mamma ; I cannot. I do not 
mean that I cannot because it would make me 
miserable to think of our old home belonging to 
strangers, but I ful that it is ours still and wiU be 
Harry's home. I do not know what makes me feel 
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SO, but I do. If Sir John die before it is all settled, 
it may make it more difficult for Harry; more 
money might be wanted, but Sir John would never 
leave it so that we could not have it back." 

"I hope you are right, Isa ; this delay is a great 
nuisance. I wish we could go to Adelaide at once." 
"Why should you not go?" said Mrs. Vernon. 
" There is nothing for you to do here." 

** I shall not go till you do ; I have thought about 
it and made up my mind, so don't say any more 
about that, mamma." 

'* I cannot think what you will do when you are in 
Adelaide." 

" Nor I; I cannot see my way very clearly; it will 
be something like going into an enemy's country. 
All I know certainly is, what weapons I have to use. 
Whether I shall have an opportunity of making good 
use of them remains to be proved. I have not for- 
gotten what I learnt at Eton." 

" No ; you have added to it. You need not think 
that the last few years of your life have been wasted." 
"It has been diy work sometimes, but I felt that 
if I gave up all that a fellow must know in England, 
I should not be fit to stand in my father's place, if 
I ever had the chance." 

"The benefit will be yours under any circum- 
stances, Harry. As you say you have quite decided 
not to go to Adelaide till we go, and you have no- 
thing particular in view, it will be just as well to ask 
Mr. Graham to use any influence he may have. We 
must wait for return letters ; you may, through him, 
get an appointment in one of the Government offices." 
"That is a good idea. I will write to Mr. 
Graham." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 




N a calm, warm evening in March, 
Isabelle was seated at a window read- 
ing Tennyson's " Idyls of the King.** 
The hue of health had returned to 
her cheek, though she still looked 
rather delicate for a bush flower. Oc- 
casionally she raised her eyes, and 
looked out as if she were watching 
for some one. She appeared to be in 
a graver mood than usual, and to be 
trying to read to occupy time, and for 
the sake of doing something, rather 
than from any interest she took in the volume she 
held in her hand. 

" It is a shame to read Tennyson in that way,*' 
she said at last, laying down the book, and turning 
again to the window, when she saw Harry emerging 
from a belt of low trees which grew in the direction 
of Wahreep's hut. Eagerly she sprang forward. 
*^ Harry, I have been watching for you a long time. 
I am so glad you are come. You have just seen 
Wahreep." 

" No ; he is a mile or two away. I sent him out 
with Duncan. The tribes from the north are within 
a short distance of us. Have you heard ?** 
" Yes j Koonid told us." 
" You are not afraid of them, Isabelle?** 
" No ; not unless they are made angry.** 
Who is there to make them angry on this run? 
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WdLrcep says his chief knows th^- aa icm, anfl 
has <^.'lcd Jijs naen together to meet them. J hwu^ 
ise«t t^'aJifccp with Duncan to one of the hufe, to^i 
«^4crs to give than a fei*' sheep, and Id lell :disiB 
wc wiil let tli<an liave u'ater/' 

'' Vcs ; but Koo«id has been telling ib d"twD «ar 
(hre^ men that Mcenulta has seen. PromTt^inri^ 
H&xA, I tijirik they must be policemen. All I job 
f^fxM of is that the natives should see them'' 

*' I wi{>h the fellows would keep at a distance; 
they have been making free nse of their irvdhwas 
lately, I i\oi)!t suj>r)ose it will ever be known hoB- 
mony they have killed, Wahreep has heard soai»- 
how that the black« are infuriated with them, sod 
lire determined to liavc their revenge. Old Dmxaai 
has lieen told by a shepherd, that in the last skir- 
fnit»h| M soon as the natives rushed forward and 
threw their lioomerangs, the revolvers were fired, 
und xw^ny fell, 'J'hcy were carried oflf into the 
lu^rub, whether dead or alive he did not know. If 
they find the police here we shall never be secure 
again. Where did Meenulta see those men?" 
" Koonid did not know." 
" Docs mamma know what is going on ?" 
" No ; her headache became so troublesome that 
she said she would lie down for a few hours. Koonid 
has been here since." 

The long shadows of the tall gum trees were 
gradually becoming feinter, when three mounted 
troopers rode up to KooroonA. Revolvers were 
stuck in their belts 5 they ^^j)<>Ared to be in high 
spirits, and dismoimi«4> At \( twtt of receiving 
a hearty welcome. 1 Vy >^'^«^ H<dt At all abashed 
by Han>'*s i\y>l hA^^lV x<^tt^ft^r» as he strode 
across the X^erarttfeK^ *^^ *l^ *^ ^^^ ^^P o^ the 
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Stone steps looking down upon them. He waited 
for them to announce their errand. 

"Those savages from the north have marched 
down upon Kooroona." 

" I am aware the fact," said^ Harry, who was try- 
ing to keep cool. 

" So we have come to protect the place and drive 
them off." 

" I am sorry you have taken the trouble ; your 
being seen on the run is the only thing we are 
afraid of." 

" Oh ! you need not be afraid. A few shots," 
touching his revolver, " will soon frighten them." 

Harry's eyes seemed to flash fire as the trooper 
spoke. 

"We need no protection that you can give us," he 
said. " Our treatment of the natives will secure us, 
not only from personal violence, but from robbery." 

The troopers laughed at the singular view which 
they thought Harry took of the case. 

"You don't know the black fellows as well as 
we do." 

" I think I know them better. Not a shot shall 
be fired at them on this run." 

"Do you mean that?" asked one of the men^ 
becoming serious from mere astonishment. 

" I do mean it. Be kind to them and trust them, 
and they will repay it in the only way they can — 
by honesty and gratitude. To rob them of their 
land, and of the very means of existence, and then 
shoot them like dogs, for carrying off a few sheep 
in return, is a disgrace to humanity. My remarks- 
are not intended to be personal," Harry said, on 
seeing one of the policemen look angry. " In 
coming here, I presume, you are but doing youf 
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duty, attendmg to your instructions ; but the way 
in which a so-called Christian government, com- 
posed of men who have had the benefit of being 
bom of a civilized race, if they possess no other 
advantages, have treated the native inhabitants of 
this land, is a disgraceful page in the history of its 
colonization. It is enough to make every honest 
man blush." 

Harry suddenly stopped; he felt that he was 
getting warm, and he intended to keep cool. 

" I am sorry I cannot offer to lodge you for to- 
night, but I cannot do so without compromising 
myself. I will ask you to take supper with pleasure, 
but you must be quick over it and be gone, so that 
the natives I constantly employ about the place 
may be able to tell those from the north that you 
have been sent away." 

" You will have cause to repent of this, young 
master," said the eldest of the troopers. " You 
will be glad enough to send for us or for some 
others before you are a week older." 

" I shall not repent of what I am doing, let what 
will happen. I have sent some sheep to them 
already, and they shall have as much water as they 
want. The worst they will do here will be to com- 
plain of their grievances. Will you come in and 
have supper?" 

Two of the men seemed disposed to avail them- 
selves of the invitation, but the other sprang to the 
saddle. He was cast in a different mould to his 
companions. He had been bom and educated as 
a gentleman, and though a wild and reckless career 
had caused him to fling aside, in many respects, the 
habits and manners of one, it had not destroyed all 
that was inherent. 
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" No, thank you, Mr. Vernon. The sooner we 
are off the better for you. I respect your senti- 
ments, and I believe you are right. You are play- 
ing a trump card now, at any rate, and I hope it 
will win. If I had the opportunity, I believe at 
this moment I should follow suit. Good evening." 

Before Harry could reply, the trooper had put 
spurs to his horse, and was some distance from the 
house. Then he pulled up, apparently waiting for 
the others to join him. 

" I am sorry to appear inhospitable in this remote 
place," said Harry, whose indignation was wonder- 
fully appeased by the last remark, " but these wild 
people judge by acts. They cannot believe that 
we mean only kindness, when they know that you 
are here prepared to shoot them if they do anything 
contrary to the white man's law, which I, for one, 
do not consider that they are bound to obey until 
we have Christianized them and made them under- 
stand our laws." 

The troopers rode off after their companion 
rather sulkily, disappointed in losing a good supper, 
comfortable quarters for the night, and fine sport 
during the day in shooting blackbirds. 

" I am so glad that you have sent them away," 
said Isabelle, who had been standing just within 
the hall, and heard all that passed. "I am not 
afraid of anything now ; and you have done good 
too, Harry, in another way. I am almost sure that 
young man will never shoot the natives again." 

** Perhaps this is the first expedition of the kind 
on which he has been sent. I will just step ovet 
to Wahreep*s hut, and let Koonid know that I have 
ordered the police off the run. The news will soon 
spread." 
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Yes; and the poor natives will be pleased. It is 
more likely to prevent their taking anything than 
any other plan." 

" I must see the chief of our tribe as soon as 
I can, and get him to make the others understand 
that I cannot supply them with sheep and water for 
an indefinite time. I should like to get them quietly 
off the run as soon as possible." 

The next day, Harry, accompanied by Duncan 
and Wahreep, rode off to the encampment. Many 
of the men were hunting, but a majority of them, 
having had enough mutton to satisfy tiiem, were 
lying about under the trees ; spears, waddies, and 
boomerangs were scattered about on the ground. 
Some dark and gloomy looks were cast on Harry, 
who asked if there were any among them who could 
speak English. Only two came forward — tall, 
strong men. One glanced furtively at Harry, and 
then at his companions ; the other confronted the 
white man boldly, and looked at him openly, 
almost sternly. To him Harry spoke, fearlessly 
but kindly; told him what he would do and what 
he could not do ; that if they remained in the 
neighbourhood they would have to supply them- 
selves with food by hunting; that he would give 
them water, and would trust them as he did all 
the black men he knew. Little by little the stem 
look faded away. 

" Three troopers came to my house last night," 
he said at last. 

In a moment the countenance of the wild man 
changed, — hatred, fury, and revenge were visible. 

" To shoot black fellow, eh ? White fellow come 
and take black fellow's country, and kill em kan- 
garoo and wallaby, and take em water, and den 
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shoot black fellow. Me kill 'em," shaking his 
spear as he spoke. 

" No," said Harry ; " if I saw a white man shoot 
a black one I would have the white man hung. 
You are all safe here. I sent the troopers away. 
They came because they thought you would attack 
me and take my sheep, and I said I knew you would 
not do either. I should trust you." 
"And they gone — ^gone to Adelaide?" 
" Yesj I did not let them stay; so," and Harry 
laid his hand on the man's shoulder, "you can 
have a corrobboree, and I will give you more sheep, 
and some of you may come to the house for tea 
and sugar; and then, when you have had some 
hunting, you go away, and I shall tell the white 
men in Adelaide not to send more troopers." 

When Harry was telling Mrs. Vernon and his 
sisters of his visit to the native encampment, and 
of his interview with the northern savage, he said 
he could not describe the effect of his last words. 
All bad feeling died out of the man's face, and left 
only an expression there which, said Harry, " gave 
me a lump in my throat ; if I had been a woman, 
I believe I should have cried." 

"Poor things !" said Mrs. Vernon. "I wish I 
could see any way of benefitting them permanently, 
but I cannot. I have thought of it often, and each 
time I see more clearly that the government is to 
blame. When Englishmen took possession of 
Australia, they had no right to drive the natives 
before them off all the good land, destroy their 
hunting grounds to supply themselves wiih fire- 
wood, seize upon every spot where water is to be 
found, and drive the rightful owner to die of hunger 
and thirst, or to take what he can get when he has 
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an opportunity, and then blame him for doing so 
to preserve his life." 

" It would be well," said Harry, bitterly, " if that 
were all, but it is not all. They threaten and beat 
them for attempting to take a few sheep in return 
for all the white man has taken from them, and if 
they attempt to defend themselves they are shot, 
or handcuffed and bound by chains, and dragged 
a distance of two or three hundred miles, men and 
women alike made to walk by the side of a mounted 
trooper just as fast and as far during the day as he 
chooses to ride, to be tried by laws they never heard 
of. England is a great nation, but some of her sons 
are great rascals, — neither honour nor honesty form 
part of their creed." 

"The rulers and legislators of South Australia 
would scarcely allow that you had formed a correct 
estimate of their character, Harry." 

" Do you think I have formed a wrong one ?" 

"No; I am obliged to think as you do. There 
may have been greater cruelties practised on the 
natives in other parts of the world than there have 
been here." 

" Generally, you should say, njgimma. Some in- 
dividual cases that have been proved are as bad as 
they can be." 

" Well, generally, then ; but as far as I am able 
to judge from newspaper reports, and from all Mr. 
Graham told me, no race of men has been worse 
treated than the Australian. We have proved their 
honesty beyond a doubt ; it is far above the average 
of English domestics and traders. They are quiet 
and harmless if treated kindly ; they are capable of 
improvement, and yet civilized men, calling them- 
selves Christians, do nothing but drive them farther 
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into the interior, and excuse themselves by saying 
that the natives are a degraded race, doomed to die 
out before the white man." 

" I suppose you know," said Harry, " that two 
of the clauses of the * Instructions to the President 
Commissioner * by the founders of South-Australia, 
directed that one-tenth of the proceeds of the sales 
of all waste lands should be set aside for the bene- 
fit of the natives.'' 

" I knew that there was some law of that kind. 
Mr. Graham mentioned it, and said the regulation 
had been most shamefully violated ; that the 
Government made an insignificant grant annually, 
a great part of which was paid in the form of 
salaries to white men, who were called Protectors 
and Sub-Protectors of Aborigines." 

" Yes ; and a great farce that is," said Harry. 

"Besides which, Mr. Graham said, and I well 
remember hew he said it, that they generously gave 
blankets once a year in Adelaide, to those natives 
who did not mind the trouble of walking a few 
hundred miles to receive them." 

" And the men, whose consciences allow them to 
act in this way, are great professors of religion. The 
* religious element,' to use a favourite expression in 
this colony, is prominent in all they say. If I ever 
have an opportunity I mean to get some one who 
has influence to go into this subject, and I have been 
collecting all the authentic information I can." 

"How do you get any here, except from the 
natives?" enquired Isabelle. 

f * From the newspapers. Here is a scrap I cut 
out the other day, bearing upon the very point Mr. 
Graham mentioned to mamma. The editor of the 
Regiskr says, — 
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***We learn from information kindly supplied by the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, that — during the year 
ending 13th June, 1866, there has been sold the following 
quantity of land : — In 16 townships on the sea-coast, and 
within hundreds, 428 lots, realizing jCSt'^A^ 15s. ; of sub- 
urban lands, 382 lots, realizing £^i, 134 5s. ; and of country 
lands, 2,894 ^ots, realizing ;f485,oi2, making a total area of 
319,997 acres sold, realizing ;^S 11,295., — ^^ average of £t 
I2S. per acre; of which 269,952 acres were sold at auction 
for ;£'459,899 los., — an average of ;f i 14s. ojS^d. per acre; 
and 50,045 acres by private contract, at an average of;f i os. 
oXd- per acre; mjiking a total area of 3,345,879 acres alien- 
ated by the Crown, 77»074 acres open to purchase by private 
contract within the settled districts of the province, afld 
241,906,267 acres yet to be dealt with. The lands offered 
at auction during the year comprise about 326,000 acres, of 
which but 6,000 acres remain unsold. ' 

"Now," said Harry, "there is a nice little sum 
gained by the sale of the black man's land in one 
year, and yet the same editor, who gives these 
details -on the authority of the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, says, in another number of his 
paper, — 

" * We may point out that the *men in Parliament,* not- 
withstanding * the fleeting political topics * in which they are 
absorbed, vote about ;f 5,000 a year for the natives, and this 
is in addition to money raised by charitable people out of 
doors.* 

" Wonderful liberality that is ! it would have been 
better not to have pointed it out, as the light 
issuing from the Crown Lands' Office revealed its 
true proportions. Then the editor goes on to say, — 

"'Still it is lamentably true that the aborigines in the 
north have been shamefully neglected. It is therefore the 
duty of the Government to spend more money and to use 
increased exertions. The Select Committee of the Legisla- 
tive Council, which took evidence on the subject of the 
aborigines in i860, recommended the appointment of Sub- 
Inspectors in all localities where the natives were numerous, 
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and, in addition to this, the appointment of a Chief-Inspec- 
tor, who should really go amongst the various tribes, and 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with their wants. The 
Committee examined seventeen or eighteen well-informed 
witnesses, besides several aborigines, and the conclusion 
arrived at was that the Parliament did not vote sufficient 
money, and that the Government did not supply enough 
food and clothing for anything like the number of natives 
who required assistance. A few feeble efforts have been 
made to act upon the views of the Committee, but they fall 
miserably short of what is wanted, as may be seen by look- 
ing at the present condition of the natives throughout the 
north." 

" I have just ' finished Sturt*s travels in the 
north," said Isabelle. "He was the first white 
man who visited that part of the country, and he 
speaks of the kindness he received from the 
natives. He had but two or three companions, 
and when he met a large number of blacks near 
Cooper's Creek, and trusted them and camped 
near them, they all treated him well and kindly." 

"Yes," said Edith, "and don't you remember 
that when those other explorers, Burke and Wills 
and King, were found in a helpless state, almost 
dead from the privations they had endured, the 
natives supported and fed them as long as they 
remained at their camps?" 

"I have been trying," said Harry, "to learn 
whether there is one single case on record of the 
natives injuring a white man unless provoked to do 
so by some great wrong, and I cannot hear of one. 
Their conduct to the settlers has been characterised 
by kindness and goodwill in every instance that I 
have heard of, until wronged by them, except in 
cases where they have been supplied with brandy, 
then they become mad for a time and will do any- 
thing.'' 

p 2 
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"Yes; but white men are as bad, Harry. Be- 
sides white men give the natives what maddens 
them, so they are to blame even in those cases," 
said Edith. 

" Of couse they are ; it is abominable the way in 
which the natives have been treated. Mamma, 
did you read a letter in the Register some time ago 
about the dispute in the north ?" 

" I think not." 

"Then I should like you do so. I have it 
among my other papers on this subject. Shall I 
read it pro bono publico ?" 

" Yes, do, Harry," said Edith. " I should like 
to hear it." 

" The letter is addressed to the editor, and the 
writer says, — 

" * I have read your editorial remarks on my advocacy of an 
amelioration of our public policy as regards the aborigines 
of this province. In that article you express a hope or con- 
viction that my description of the treatment those unfortunate 
people have had to endure at the hands of this colony of 
professing Christians was overdrawn or exaggerated, yet that 
you believe me incapable of so doing. In subsequent issues 
of your paper, you give accounts of the recent conflict be- 
tween the aborigines of Perigundee and Mr. *s party 

of colonists from Lake Hope ; and I beg to point out that 
all the accounts of that conflict which have been published 
bear out all that I had upbraided the colony with. They, in 
fact, contain a concise illustration of the public policy of 
South- Australia in her onward march to acquire a title to the 
land within her limits by the simple process of destroying 
the aborigines, and without the slightest pretence of attempt- 
ing to give them any consideration for it or to leave any por- 
tion of it for their use, no matter how absolutely necessary 
it may be for affording them the barest means of subsistence. 

** * When I first endeavoured in August last to enlist the sym- 
pathies of South- Australians on behalf of the iiborigines, yoa 
stated that they were not neglected ; and in proof of it, 
quoted the Royal Instructions issued for the guidance of the 
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Colonial Governors, when the charter was granted for estab- 
lishing the colony. You omitted to say that those instruc- 
tions had never been heard of by the aborigines, and are 
never in any way attended to by the Governors for whose 
guidance they were issued. In lieu thereof, our Colonial 
Government, acting on a simple rule of thumb, lets to any- 
one applying for it a tract of 100 square miles of country, at 
a rental of £S P^^ annum for two years, and of los. per 
square mile per annum for the succeeding 14 years. The 
Government never takes the trouble to examine the land be- 
fore letting it, or to asceriain the effect that the letting it will 
have on its aboriginal inhabitants. It may be, as it often is, 
that a block of land contains within its limits a lake, spring, or 
water-hole, which, both to the aborigines and to the animals 
on which they depend for a supply of food, is absolutely neces- 
sary for their existences. The land being thus let by Govern- 
ment, the tenant proceeds to take possession, and to carry out 
his simple object of making it pay him during the currency 
of his lease. Perigundee, as reported in the papers, is an 

illustration of the process. Mr. and his party proceed 

there to occupy the shores of the lake as a cattle run. They 
first warn the aborigines to go away ; they then bum their 
residences to ensure their going away. They then take their 
cattle to the lake. The aborigines, resenting this summary 
ejection from the country of Uieir forefathers, make a night 
attack on their invading enemy, and are driven off by the 
immense superiority of the weapons of their foes. A strong 
party of police is to be sent up to give the rightful owners of 
the soil more of this barbaro'us payment for their lands, and 
no doubt we shall in due course hear that the chieftains are 
caught, and like so many wild dogs, being secured by an iron 
chain fastened at one end to an iron collar rivetted round the 
neck, at the other to the horse of a police-trooper, are in 
that manner dragged on foot a distance of 600 miles to un- 
dergo the mockery of a trial, and the cruel sentence so re- 
cently imposed on the old man Archie. 

" ' As to the merits of this recent conflict, I beg to state 
that on my visit to Lake Hope, in July last, I observed that, 
although I saw large numbers of the aborigines, I did not 
see a single garment on either man, woman, or child. I be- 
lieve that they subsist chiefly, if not entirely, on fish, to ob- 
tain which they have stake nets of upwards of 100 feet long 
and four deep, netted precisely like those of European fisher- 
men, and made of rushes. Their wurleys, which are stated 
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to have been burnt, are formed substantially of stakes and a 
sort of wattled work, and are then thickly plastered over 
with clay ; they are in the form of half a globe, with a hole 
on one side for entrance. Into this several natives enter at 
night and they draw a bush into the entrance and light a 
small fire inside ; and from my own experience of the in- 
tense cold of that dry, arid country at night, I can well 
imagine the anger of the natives at finding these their 
houses burned, and themselves left to sleep out without any 
covering, especially when the only consideration they received 
is stated to be summary ejectment form their lake, on which 
they absolutely depend for food and drink. ' " 

" There," said Harry, " is one example of the way 
in which the natives of South-Australia are treated. 
The writer sums up the affair by saying, — 

" * So far as Mr. — 's party is concerned in this busi- 
ness, they appear simply to have obtained from the Govern- 
ment a title to occupy the country with cattle. — 's 
party defended their lives from this attack, and they have 
a right to demand that the Government place them in 
peaceable possession of the demised land. It is for the 
Government to do justice to the aborigines, and arrange 
with them for the cession of the land. It is a slur on 
our parliamentary self-government that before its establish- 
ment our Governors, particularly Grey, Robe, and Young, 
personally interested themselves in seeing that the abori- 
gines were kindly and fairly treated, and they were so 
treated ; but they have been practically ignored since.*" 

Harry folded the paper from which he had been 
reading, replaced it among others on the same 
subject, and flung the case upon the table before 
him. 

"It makes me wish,'* he said, as he rose and 
walked across the room impatiently, " that one had 
the power to do something, or that one could clear 
off altogether — leave the colony." 

" The writer of that letter," said Mrs. Vernon, 
"is quite right in saying that it is the duty of 
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Government to do justice to the aborigines, not 
only because they have the Royal Commission to 
do so, but because they derive all the revenue from 
the sale of land. I believe it is because it is not 
really the right way to do the work, that the private 
efforts made by individuals for the benefit of the 
natives, have not a larger measure of success. 
Succeed they do, to a certain extent, as we may 
be sure they would, for the motive which induces 
anyone to commence a difficult task, under dis- 
couragements of all kinds, must be high and pure, 
and the work and design are good, and God will 
and does bless such work; but not the less will He 
make it plain, in some way, that he who sows the 
wind shall reap the whirlwind. This storm in the 
north, all the angry passions that have been roused, 
are but the results of disobeying the command of 
Royal Authority ; the neglect of a plain duty, and 
the working of a grasping, mercenary spirit; a cold, 
heartless policy." 

"What specially disgusts me," said Harry, "is 
that the men who manage the affairs of the colony, 
and expend the public money, are all methodist 
preachers of some kind." 

" Not quite all, Harry," said Mrs. Vernon in 
a deprecating tone. 

" Well ! if they are not all actual preachers, you 
constantly see their names in the papers as speakers 
at meetings and tea fights, where they profess to 
feel the deepest interest in every conceivable good 
deed that man ever has done or can do under the 
sun ; their love for everybody is unbounded, and 
their compassion for everyone, who does not think 
precisely as they do, is unlimited ; while their feel- 
ings of unmitigated horror at everything sordid and 
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selfish are awful to contemplate, — ^that is, if we 
could believe their existence." 

"Harry, Harry!" 

" You cannot believe them. Even you, mamma^ 
cannot suppose they mean what they say." 

" No doubt they become excited, and are led on 
to exaggerate their feelings." 

" Of course they get excited ; indeed, I don't see 
how anyone could keep cool when a methodist tea- 
fight is raging furiously. The flow of hot tea on 
one hand and of heart-rending oratory on the other, 
I should believe to be more than any man could 
stand, if I did not know that some of those who 
profess the most are the very men who will go hpme 
and sleep off the effects of the tea, and get up the 
next morning to assist in some little arrangement 
for robbing the natives of a further portion of their 
territory. You see, I have read the South Australian 
newspapers to some purpose, mamma ; what com- 
mon sense I have, I have brought to bear on the 
revelations of the press. I am not answerable for 
the result." 

" I fully admit the inconsistency of which you 
speak, Harry ; it is too apparent to pass unnoticed. 
It is unfortunate that high profession and practice 
so seldom go hand in hand." 

"Do they ever, mamma?" said Isabelle. "It 
seems to me that those who do all the real work 
never profess anything. I can only judge from 
reading ; but the best people I have read of are 
content to let their work speak for them. Besides, 
when persons are always talking of what they have 
done, or would like to do, they are occupying time 
which might — " 

" Be better employed in doing it. I have finished 
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the sentence for you, Isa," said Harry ; " your idea 
is so exactly in accordance with my own, that there 
is but one way of expressing it. How is it, mamma, 
that you so often agree with Isabelle and differ from 
me, and yet Isa and I almost always think alike?" 

" I think, Harry, you could answer that question 
yourself if you reflect for a moment It is not, in 
this case, that I disagree with you in principle, — I 
should be very sorry if you thought differently, — 
but you use such strong language, that those who 
do not know you well may think you bitter and 
cynical. No one would think that of Isabelle." 

" Isa bitter ! that is an amusing idea," said Harry, 
laughing. 

" But, mamma, I do think all that Harry said. 
I felt it all, though I might not have said it," re- 
joined Isabelle. 

"Very good. You see, mamma, Isabelle is a 
second Diogenes in disguise. When I set up my 
tub and retire from public life, I shall get another 
for her, and all that we will require from the rest of 
the world will be that it will not stand between us 
and the sunshine." 




CHAPTER XXII. 

WEEK passed. Sometimes the natives 
were seen in large numbers among ihe 
trees not tax distant from the house, but 
they molested no one, took nothing; 
received from Wahreep or Duncan as 
much water as ihey required, and Mrs. 
Vernon gave all she could spare from 
her own stores of flour, tea, and sugar. 
Harry had given some clothes to the 
man to whom he had spoken when he 
first visited their encampment, and ho 
had been to the house several times. 
He waa a brother of the chief, and his intelligence 
and gratitude for the few lavours bestowed, — and 
Mrs, Vernon never gave him anything without feel- 
ing how little all she could give was in return for 
what the white settlers had taken from him and his 
people, — made her regret more than ever the policy 
of the misguided men who were driving the natives 
into rebellion and rousing all the worst feelings of a 
Bavnge nature, instead of trying to raise them in the 
BCtlle of humanity by drawing forth and encouraging 
(he good that is in them. 

She knew that it was true, that those who have 
not leamt to govern themselves are unfit to govern 
others, and she was not surprised, therefore, that 
those who had separated themselves from the 
Church, — the teacher appointed by God; those whv 
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had cast aside all restraint, who acknowledged no 
rule in religion or politics, who, self-wise, made their 
own creed, and tried to make laws to suit their own 
ideas of right and justice, — should commence their 
reign of misrule by disobeying their Queen, and get 
into a labyrinth of discord and confusion. She was 
not surprised, but she grieved more than ever over 
the fatal error they were committing in reference to 
the natives, when she saw, in her intercourse with 
the northern savage, Wanganneen, how much could 
be done by kindness. 

"Wanganneen," she said to him one day, ''we 
cannot give you much more. I am sorry, but when 
all we have is gone, what shall we do ? If we come 
to you and ask you for food and water, can you give 
us any ?" 

The black man looked at her — then smiled, but it 
was a sad smile, such an one as makes the heart 
ache, and shook his head. He did not go to the 
house again. That man, bom and reared in the 
wilds of Australia, was one of nature's gentlemen. 
The white man may scoff at that remark, he may 
plume himself upon being a Solon or a Lycurgus, 
one who would confer dignity upon any ancient 
order of nobility, if haply such a thing could descend 
to so low a level, rather than he be dignified by it, 
but he would be mistaken — ^such men know them- 
selves as little as they can understand in what true 
nobility consists. When Wanganneen came no 
more, and Mrs. Vernon knew that he had spoken to 
his tribe, and that they would have one big corrob- 
boree and then go away, she thought, and she was 
right, that the untaught Australian had God's own 
patent of nobility. Harry went to see the black 
man's corrobboree. It was full moon. Round, 
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bright, and cloudless she rose, and hid the light of 
stars which, in her absence, shine so gloriously in 
their far off orbits. It was one of those nights which 
those who have lived in Australia cannot forget, and 
might long to enjoy again when far away from that 
land of the south. Low down, not very far above 
the horizon, was the southern cross. Why travellers 
have \Mitten, as some have done, about that con- 
stellation, representing it lo be as striking as it is 
beautiful, it is difficult to imagine. It is not to be 
compared with other constellations. There is not a 
.star of the first or second magnitude in it ; but, for 
a traveller's tale, it would be unrecognized and 
unheeded among the other constellations which 
spangle the heavens above the southern hemisphere. 
There are, however, some among those who have 
seen it, who always look for it ; to them it is the con- 
stellation of the south — ^the sign of the Son of Man — 
far above, yet ever near the earth, lingering as it 
were, on earth's confines — possessing no brilliance 
to attract the eye, but shining as God's love did, 
when veiled in that Humanity which died on the 
Cross of Calvary, — shining brightly and steadily to 
those who looked for it, — unseen and uncared for by 
the world. So with Christ's body, the Church. 
She is seen but dimly through the mists and vapours 
of earth, the heresies and schisms of men, by those 
who do not belong to her or seek her ; but her light 
shall never be extinguished, the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her. She is what she has ever 
been and what she will be to the end of time ; What 
the pillar of fire and the pillar of the cloud were to 
the children of Israel and to the Egyptians, — a light 
to her own, those who are sealed with the sign of the 
Cross, — a cloud and darkness to the world. 
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Harry had not begun to think deeply. The very 
young rarely do ; but the calm, bright night, the 
stillness of nature, and the glorious, far-off beauly of 
the heavens, presented such a striking contrast to the 
scene in the forest, — the wild men around their large 
fires, on which they were piling wood to make the 
flames rise higher, — that a feeling of sadness stole 
over him in spite of himself. He hardly understood 
it. Isabelle would have felt the same and could have 
explained the cause, but she was not there, and 
Harry did not attempt to analyze his feelings. A 
wild shout of welcome greeted him, it rose in 
chorus, quite spontaneously from the natives. Those 
who have been thus greeted, feel that it is something 
hearty and real, as different from the artificial greet- 
ing of cold politeness, as solid English oak is from 
veneer and French polish. 

Harry did not go empty handed. A cart followed 
him. Sheep, roasted whole, an abundant supply of 
plain substantial cake, which Isabelle and Edith had 
been helping Mrs. Brown to make, with tea and 
sugar, were quickly taken from it, and very soon dis- 
appeared and then the corrobboree commenced. It 
was a wild scene ; the dark forms of the actors, 
hideously painted with streaks of white paint, feathers 
of the emu bound on their heads, and sprays of the 
gum tree on their legs and arms, were gradually 
marshalled in order, in front of, but at some distance 
firom an old chief, who, seated on the ground, held 
upright before him a thick, heavy stick, about four 
feet in length. It was made of some yellow kind of 
wood, and had been cut away on two opposite sides, 
so as to leave a flattened but rounded surface, on 
which were burnt in, or carved with a sharp edged 
stone, a number of curious marks, having, hq dou^t. 
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some mystic meaning. On either side of the old 
chief were other natives, seated in the form of a 
crescent, who, upon a signal from the chief, com- 
menced striking their waddies, and singing an extra- 
ordinary chant, like nothing else in the world, a 
chant to be heard only in Australian wilds. When 
the chant commenced the principal actors in the 
scene were lying on the ground at some distance 
from the singers. Very slowly and gradually each 
raised his right leg, then his left, diagonally; this 
was repeated several times. Simultaneously, all 
sprang to their feet and rushed forward, stopped as 
suddenly as they started, then retreated. They ad- 
vanced again more slowly, and again retreated. 
When this had been repeated several times they 
commenced dancing, occasionally imitating the 
movements of some wild animal. There was no 
confusion ; every movement was in perfect time. 
When stamping on the ground with the right foot, 
the leg advanced as far as possible, the sound was as 
the ponderous tread of one man. Several times an 
unearthly yell was raised in chorus, and the perform- 
ance suddenly ceased for a while, to be resumed 
when the old chief again commenced chanting. 

Harry was trying to make the chief understand 
that he had been much pleased with the entertain- 
ment, when it became evident that something un- 
usual had happened. A crowd had gathered round 
a fire which was burning some distance apart from 
the rest, and the news soon spread through the en- 
campment, that a man who had been ill for several 
days was dead. Then there arose a cry of wild 
lamentation; a great cry, such as was heard in 

Egypt in old time. 

Hie northern natives had arranged to leave 
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Kooroona the next day, but the evil spirit had come 
among them and they must have two days of mourn- 
ing ; days for lamentation and weeping, for cutting 
their hair and flesh in token of sorrow. The body 
was to be buried the next morning, and Harry, as a 
jgreat favour, was allowed to be present. Already the 
dead man's knees were drawn up and tied down 
tightly on his chest, and the body laid upon its left 
side, with an opossum rug thtown over it. There it 
was left for the night. 

When Harry arrived at the camp on the following 
■day, he found the natives waiting for him. The 
chief gave orders for starting, and immediately one 
of the blacks set fire to the dead man's wurley. 
Then they moved off; six men carrying a bier made 
of the boughs of trees, on which the body was 
placed, and they slowly marched into the trackless 
forest, followed by all the natives. After proceeding 
a short distance, the chief gave a command ; all 
stopped, and turned round several times ; this was 
often repeated as they penetrated farther into the 
scrub. At length orders were given to stop and 
make the grave. While that was being done, some 
of the natives kindled a fire, and covered the body 
with green boughs. The grave having been dug, 
and the bottom of it covered with sprays of leaves, 
ihe remains of the black man, with all he possessed, 
his hunting spear and his war weapons were laid in 
it ; the green boughs were spread over all, and 
pressed tightly down, and the hole filled up with 
earth. Piteous howling and wailing resounded on 
all sides ; a huge fire was made a considerable dis- 
tance from the spot where the body was buried, and 
the men who dug the grave, rushed from it towards 
the fire, shouting as they did so, and trembling with 
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fear. They knew not Him Who has conquered 
death and sin ; Who has robbed death of his sting 
and the grave of its victory ; and as they believe that 
their night-fires drive away the evil spirit, so they be- 
lieve also that the rushing to and fro from a newlj- 
made grave to the fire kindled as it is filled up, will 
keep death from them. 

Harry Vernon had stood beside his father's grave; 
he had heard the earth fall upon the coffin lid ; he 
had felt the void which death had made, but beyond 
all that was the sure and certain hope of a glorious 
resurrection to eternal life, of a joyfiil meeting in 
another and better land, where the sun shall no more 
go down ; but beyond the grave of the poor savage 
were only gloom and uncertainty, and the thought 
crossed his mind that the white man may have been 
permitted to possess the wealth of Australia, that he 
may give to the original possessor that which would 
secure him treasure in heaven. One generation had 
passed away since South-Australia, the youngest of 
the Austral colonies, had become the property of 
European settlers, calling themselves Christians. 
What had they done for Him Whose Name they 
bore ? Harry knew that the question would be asked 
and answered at that bar where every man must one 
day stand and give account of the deeds done in the 
body. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 




OT far from Wahreep's hut, Meenulta 
had made a more substantial wurley 
than the southern tribes care to have, 
as a rule, and there he lived with his 
lubra and her half-caste child, Caudeto, 
many months during the year; the re- 
mainder of the time he wandered from 
place to place with his tribe. The 
second day after the funeral of the 
native, Yalluna, Meenulta went with 
some of the men from the north for 
their last hunting expedition at Koo- 
roona. As he was returning to his wurley in the 
evening he heard in the scrub the cries of a native 
woman. He listened, and recognized the voice of 
Koonid, his brother's lubra. He rushed forward in 
the direction of the cry he had heard, which was not 
repeated immediately, the woman having probably 
been silenced for a time by the blows which some of 
the natives inflict unsparingly on the lubras they oc- 
casionally steal from different tribes. As Meenulta ap- 
proached the spot he saw a tall, strong man dragging 
Koonid along. It was the man who had stepped 
forward with Wanganeen the day Harry first visited 
the camp, whose furtive glances and sinister expres- 
sion had made him turn away and address himself 
-exclusively to Wanganeen. Meenulta cautiously 
drew near, waited till an opening among the trees 
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enabled him to take a sure aim, his spear flew through 
the air, and the savage fell on the ground. Meenulta 
had aimed at his right arm, intending to disable him, 
but the man stooped at the moment, and the spear 
struck his head. He was stunned, but not mortally 
or seriously injured, the spear having grazed the 
crown of the head, taking off some of the skin and 
hair. 

Koonid, released, flew to the house, where her 
child had been since the morning, and Mrs. Vernon 
would not let her return to the hut for several days, 
and until it was known positively that all the northern 
blacks had quitted the neighbourhood. Meenulta 
only stayed to assure himself that the man was not 
killed, and then, taking up his spear, he ran quickly 
towards his wurley. No one was there ; his lubra 
was, he expected, gone for some of the little things 
which Mrs. Brown gave out daily to those who worked 
on the run. He knew that when the man he had 
left in the scrub recovered from the shock of the 
sudden blow, he would be furious, and probably 
during the night would return to Koonid's hut. He 
made a few marks on the floor of his wurley and on 
the bark of a tree which stood near, took up his 
waddy and his boomerang, stood for a moment at 
the entrance of his rude dwelling place, and then 
went to Wahreep's hut. The spear he had used in 
hunting was Wahreep's, and laying it across the rough 
timber which supported the roof of the hut, whence 
he had taken it in the morning, he again made some 
marks on the ground, went out, and was quickly lost 
among the trees that grew in an opposite direction to 
the scrub in which he had lefl his enemy lying. 

A week passed away quietly ; the northern tribes 
had left Kooroona ; Wahreep and Koonid were again 
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In peaceable possession of their hut ; and Meenulta's 
Inbra was in daily expectation of his return, which 
she knew would be before many more days elapsed. 
Poor Mrs. Brown had been in a state of great ex- 
citement. From the moment she heard Koonid's 
tale she expected to see an army of natives surround- 
ing the house, burning it to the ground, and murder- 
ing indiscriminately everyone who attempted to escape 
from the flames. Harry laughed at her fears, which 
made her worse ; and Mrs. Vernon's assurances, that 
as soon as the news of what had happened reached 
the camp it would be more likely to hasten their de- 
parture than to delay it, were of no use. ** They were 
savages, and they would act as such ; that was her 
opinion, — it always had been, and it always would 
be, and Mrs. Vernon would find out some day that 
she was right.*' Even after Wahreep, — ^who was, she 
reluctantly admitted, to be fully trusted, and was a 
good sort of man for a black, — told her they were 
all gone, and that he had seen the man who tried to 
steal Koonid go with them, she continued to make 
her puddings and tarts in fear and trembling, under 
the full impression that something would happen to 
prevent anyone eating them. She was beginning to 
think that the danger to which she still insisted they 
were all exposed was not quite so imminent as she at 
one time believed it to be, when Duncan reported 
that the body of a white man, who, from the marks 
on his head and various other parts, had evidently 
been murdered, had been found in the scrub a few 
miles from Kooroona, not many yards from the mail 
track. A shepherd, in company with two natives of 
the Kooroona tribe, had left the track in pursuit of 
a kangaroo, and nearly fell over the body, which was 
lying with the face on the ground. A message was 
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despatched immediately to the nearest police station, 
and Mrs. Brown emphatically pronounced a verdict 
of guilty against the natives. It was not that she 
thought them all bad, or that she would not be kind 
to them and do them justice individually, but, like 
many foolish, weak-minded persons, she allowed 
terror to make her unjust. 

Mrs. Vernon, who was present when she made the 
remark, fixed upon her a look of unmistakable dis- 
pleasure, and the first angry words addressed to her 
since she had entered Mrs. Vernon's service fell upon 
her astonished ears, as Harry indignantly asked her 
**how she dare make such an unfounded statement, 
and accuse innocent people of the crime of murder ?*' 

She looked at Mrs. Vernon, then at Isabelle and 
Edith, but, though they did not speak, she felt that 
their eyes were asking the same question, and she 
retired from the scene to sit down in her own room 
and cry. 

" Poor woman I " said Mrs. Vernon ; " you spoke 
very sharply to her, Harry, but she deserved it, and 
it will do her good, perhaps." 

** The police will be ready enough to suspect the 
natives, without hearing any remarks from the ser- 
vants," replied Harry. 

" Have you any idea how long the body has been 
lying there ?" enquired Mrs. Vernon, turning to 
Duncan. 

** I asked the shepherd, but he only said it could 
not have been there long, it seemed so fresh ; but he 
did not dare to touch it as there were only two blacks 
with him who did not know English." 

"Where are they ?" said Harry. 

"Who, sir,— the blacks ?" 

"Yes." 
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" Jones made them come right away with him ; 
he said he thought they might clear each other some- 
how ; Wahreep could help, as he knew English as 
well as his own language. You see, sir, it is an 
awkward thing for one man to find another murdered 
and very likely robbed in a lone place like that." 

"Jones and the two natives must be brought here 
at once," said Mrs. Vernon, *' and remain until the 
police arrive. Don't you think so, Harry ?" 

** Yes ; you had better see about that, Duncan ; 
we must not lose sight of the natives ; and you had 
better tell Wahreep not to go far away from the 
house; he may be wanted at any moment to- 
morrow." 

'*I suppose we shall have Mr. Hay ton here to- 
morrow, as well as the police," said Mrs. Vernon, 
"he is the nearest magistrate." 

"And he is no friend of the natives," rejoined 
Edith. " He has given all his workmen instructions 
never to give anything to the blacks." 

" I believe he considers himself a genuine philan- 
thropist, Edie," said Harry. "He does everything 
upon 'principle.* He considers the natives a lazy 
race of men, as no doubt they are, and on principle, 
he will give them nothing unless they work for it." 

"But he will not give those who are willing to 
work any employment." 

"No, because, on principle, he employs white 
men ; they have the first claim upon him." 

"Then he need not engage so many white men ; 
they could get work anywhere else in the colony, and 
the black man cannot." 

"Very true; but Mr. Hayton would be able to 
shew you that you are wrong, and that *on principle' 
it is right to let the natives retire before the settlers. 
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He argues that the natives do not know what to do 
with the resources of their land, therefore it is better 
that they should give place to those who do. What 
he and a great many others really think is, that the 
native inhabitants of this country, being an inferior 
race of men, ought to be ready and willing to re- 
treat to those parts of the colony where the superior 
race cannot live, because there is neither food or 
water, or any means of getting any. What becomes 
of them there, these philanthropists neither know or 
care. I asked Mr. Hayton once if he thought the 
natives were men or a superior kind of monkey. I 
put the question as if I had not quite made up my 
own mind on the subject and really wanted his 
opinion." 

'* Oh, Harry I how could you ? What did he say ?" 

"Just what I expected he would ; he appeared to 
be shocked at my ignorance, and exclaimed ener- 
getically, * Oh, they are men undoubtedly.' " 

**Then," said Isabelle, *'if he admit that he must 
admit also that they have souls to be saved or lost." 

'*I said something of that kind to him, and his 
reply, very composedly given, was, that ' he supposed 
they had.'" 

On the afternoon of the following day, two police- 
men arrived at Kooroona, and soon afterwards Mr. 
Hayton drove up to the house. Harry received him 
at the door, and ushered him into a room where a 
substantial luncheon was ready for him. 

**This is an awkward and unpleasant affair for 
you, Mrs. Vernon. The murder having been com- 
mitted within a comparatively short distance of the 
house makes it peculiarly unpleasant," remarked Mr. 
Hayton, rubbing his hands .^^ "One of your men it 
appears discovered the body." 
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^' Yes ; he and two of the natives were in pursuit 
of a kangaroo, but for that the discovery may never 
have been made." 

'* Has the body been removed ?" 

'<No; it has not been touched," replied Harry, 
*' my man, very prudently, let it alone. He saw that 
the head was wounded, one of the coat sleeves was 
almost torn off, and the arm and hand bore marks of 
violence." 

*' You have the man here who found the body ?" 

"Yes, and the two natives; they will conduct you 
and the police to the spot as soon as you are ready to 
^o. Unless the body is too much decomposed to be 
moved, you can hold the inquest in the wool shed, 
which is not far off." 

** You will accompany us, Mr. Vernon ?" # 

''Certainly." 

**Then," said Mr. Hayton, rising as he spoke, 
**I think the sooner we proceed to business the 
better. You have had some of those desperate fel- 
lows from the north here, I understand," addressing 
Mrs. Vernon, as Harry left the room to order the 
horses. 

" Yes, and very well they behaved ; they were as 
inoffensive as our own tribe." 

** How long is it since they left ? " 

** About a week." 

"Then this murder must have been committed 
about the time they left." 

"Probably since," said Mrs. Vernon, coolly, 
^* From what Jones said the body could scarcely have 
.been lying there so long." 

"We have had remarkably cool weather — ^re- 
markably cool, during the last week^ and the nights 
Jiave been positively cold." 
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Mrs. Vemon saw at once the direction Mr. Hay- 
ton's thoughts were taking, and she felt veiy mach 
annoyed, but made no reply; and soon after the 
party started from the house. 

On arriving at the spot, the ground was examined, 
and it and the surrounding bushes bore evident 
marks of a severe struggle. The body was then 
turned over, and Mr. Hayton directed that it should 
be removed to the woolshed previous to being stripped 
and examined. Nothing was found on the person 
of the deceased to lead to his being identified, except 
a few links of a steel watch-chain, in the last link of 
which was a small knot of string. The waistcoat 
was unfastened, and two of the buttons, one of which 
was picked up in the scrub near to where the body 
was found, were torn off, clearly indicating that the 
watch-chain had been violently pulled and had given 
way where it had been broken and tied together. 
There was no money, no papers ; the pockets had 
been rifled of their contents. The murdered man 
was about the middle height, dark, swarthy com- 
plexion, and black hair. There was a wound on his 
head, as if from the blow of a stick or some blunt 
instrument which had glanced off, penetrating tha 
skin, but not causing any material injury. The 
cause of death was a deep wound in the throat made 
by a knife or other sharp instrument, and which had 
severed completely a large artery. 

Mr. Hayton questioned and cross-questioned the 
shepherd and the two natives, Wahreep acting as in- 
terpreter, without eliciting anything more than the 
simple fact before stated, that the body was discovered 
by them, when in pursuit of a kangaroo. He also 
closely questioned Duncan and others about the 
northern tribes, and much to Harry's satisfaction and 
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inward delight, gathered no information against 
them, which could give even Mr. Hayton an excuse 
for deciding that possibly the natives had been guilty 
of the murder. A verdict was pronounced therefore 
against some person or persons unknown ; the body 
was ordered to be buried, and the police instructed ta 
make all possible enquiries with a view to finding 
some clue to the murderer. The fragment of chain 
was committed to the care of one of the troopers, 
and Mr. Hayton returned to the house, Mrs. Vernon 
having asked him to remain for the night. Mrs. 
Bfown had orders to provide accommodation for the 
two policemen. 

Mr. Hayton was not a favourite at Kooroona. He 
had been an occasional visitor, perhaps once in the 
course of the year, since Mrs. Vernon had lived 
there. During shearing-time he had once or twice 
gone to see what crops of wool Harry was likely to 
have, but he was one of those men from whom Mrs. 
Vernon shrank instinctively. He was fidgety, pomp-^ 
pons, and narrow-minded ; dictatorial in manner, 
censorious in judging others, perfectly satisfied with 
himself. 

Koonid had been at the house all day, and when- 
ever that happened, Muhnard's great delight appeared 
to be following Edith about the house or garden, 
listening to her playing and singing, and from time 
to time eating, with much satisfaction, the pieces of 
cake which were put into her hand. She made no 
noise, unless Edith chose to play with her, which, 
however, she often did, and she gave no one any 
trouble ; so she went where she liked. No one was 
ever surprised to find her peeping about in any out- 
o£-the way comer, or thought any more of her being 
there than they would, had it been a pet spaniel. 
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She was sitting on the floor at Edith's feet, turning 
over the leaves of a picture-book, when Mr. Haytoii 
entered the room. He smiled superciUously as he 
looked at the child, and as Edith noticed the ex- 
pression, and her quick perception gave it its true 
meaning, her spirit rose and she was readj to say 
more in reply to any remark Mr. Hayton might 
make, than she otherwise would have done. 

'* Do you often allow black children to be in such 
close proximity to you, Miss Vernon ?" 

** Oh, dear, yes, often ; as often as they choose to 
be. I like it ; it shews that they like me." 

** I think I should prefer their keeping at a greater 
distance.** 

*' You contrive to do that admirably, Mr. Hayton. 
I mean, you manage to keep them away from you." 

** Yes ; I do so on principle." 

"I wonder if poor little Muhnard comes and sits 
down by me on principle ? Eh, Muhnard ? I ex- 
pect you do." 

The child raised her bright black eyes to Edith's 
face, smiled, and pointed to a picture before her. 

** Ah I that is a picture of Jesus Christ, the Good 
Shepherd, carrying a litde lamb in His arms ; you 
know what that means." 

**Me?" said the child, '* black piccaninny and 
white piccanmny all go to heaven if they good." 

**Yes; there is no difference in God's sight be- 
tween white men and black men, except as they do 
good or evil ; only white men have been taught more 
and so God will expect more from them." 

That speech was for Mr. Hayton, though addressed 
to Muhnard, who, of course could not understand it, 
and she returned to her pictures. 

'<You are unfitting that child for her natural 
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position in the world, are you not ?" enquired Mr* 
Hayton. 

" What is that position ?" said Edith, looking up. 

"The one in which you found her; with all that 
was necessary to sustain the life it was intended she 
should lead. Everything suited to her capacity, 
habits, customs, and manners, on a level with her 
own nature." 

"Indeed, Mr. Hayton, you are very much mis- 
taken in your estimate of the natives. This child's 
father only wants teaching to make him superior to 
many of the white men who work for us. Mamma 
says so, — Harry says so ; he says Wahreep is supe- 
rior to them now, and he was taught nothing till 
he came to live near us, only he had learned to 
speak English because he was always good and 
industrious, and Mr. Graham used to encourage 
those who were." 

"Yes; I am aware that Mr. Graham had some 
crotchets. I have the greatest respect for Mr, 
Graham," added Mr. Hayton, seeing Edith's eyes 
flash, and the colour spread over her face, "but he 
and I always differed on that subject. Wahreep did 
you say ? That was, if I remember rightly, the 
name of the man who acted as interpreter." 

" And a very good, clever man he is, and we all 
like him, and we all mean to do everything we caa 
for him," said Edith, growing warm and excited, 
"and we will teach little Muhnard all we can, and 
make her a good, useful little woman ; won't we ?" 
pinching the child's cheek, as she spoke. "Why, 
what pretty thing is that ? something Mrs. Brown 
gave you ?" 

Muhnard shook her head, and said something 
about the scrub, as she pulled away at a piece of 
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diarn which appeared to have caught to a button 
within her dress." 

" Ah I " exclaimed Mr. Hayton, "what is that ?" 

" Only part of an old steel chain/' said Edith, as 
she helped Muhnard to extricate it. 

"Allow me to look at it. It is the same ; there 
can be no doubt of it. I must learn instantly how it 
came to be in that child's possession." 

"What do you mean, Mr. Hayton?" enquired 
Edith, looking alarmed. 

" The other part of the chain was attached to the 
murdered man's waistcoat." 

Edith's face became white, and just then Harry 
entered the room. 

" Look here, Mr. Vernon, we have a clue to the 
murderer." 

" How did you get that ?" enquired Harry, look- 
ing first at the chain, and then at Mr. Hayton and 
Edith. 

"It was hidden within the boddice of that child's 
dress," replied Mr. Hayton, in a severe tone, point- 
ing to Muhnard, who seemed to know intuitively 
that something was wrong, though she did not know 
what, and was clinging to Edith's dress. 

"Why do you say hidden^ Mr. Hayton ?" said 
Edith, her face flushing, "as if it were concealed 
purposely? It is the place where she puts every 
little thing that is given to her which she likes." 

"How did it come into her possession, Edie?" 
said Harry. 

"I don't know ; she only drew it out just as you 
came in." 

"Ask her." 

" Who gave you that, Muhnard ?" 

*«No one give it, — ^I find it." 
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" Where did you find it ?" 

*'In scrab, long way off." 

"A clear case," said Mr. Hayton, "most im- 
portant evidence. Where is the child's father now ? 
he must be secured." 

**I would answer for Wahreep's innocence as I 
would for my own/' said Harry, indignantly. "He 
is in the kitchen ; you need not fear his running 
away. Besides," and Harry smiled contemptuously, 
"if, as you suppose, Wahreep committed this mur- 
der, he would not have taken his child to the spot. 
Your dislike to the natives makes you unjust to them, 
Mr. Hayton. Excuse me, but Wahreep has been 
a faithful servant for some years. I am sure he is 
innocent." 

"You must admit that the chain being in the 
child's possession is a very suspicious circumstance." 

"I admit that it is very strange," replied Hany, 
"Who was with you, Muhnard, when you found 
this ?" 

"Koonid." 

"Anyone else? " 

"Yes; Caudeto with me." 

" How long ago did you find it, how many days ?" 

Muhnard looked at her fingers, counted them, and 
held up three. 

" She means three days," said Edith. 

"I must order the police not to lose sight of the 



man." 



"Will you see him at once ? I am sure he will 
be able to clear himself," said Harry. 

"Who is Koonid?" 

"The child's mother." 

" I should like to see her first ; where is she to be 
found?" 
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«*She is in the house, with the servants ; shall I 
call her ? She will be afraid to see you alone, and 
perhaps will not understand you as well as she does 
me" said Edith. 

«* Thank you ; that may be best. Do not tell her 
why she is wanted. The child must not leave the 
room," Mr. Hayton said, seeing that she followed 
Edith, who was moving towards the door. 

** Come here, Muhnard," said Harry, " and shew 
me your pictures. You had better tell mamma what 
is going on," he added. 

Mr. Hayton left the room to speak to the police, 
and came back just as Mrs. Vernon, looking anxious 
and annoyed, entered the room with Edith, followed 
by Koonid. 

«*I will question her, if you will allow me," said 
Mrs. Vernon. 

Mr. Hayton assented by a pompous inclination of 
the head. 

'*Did you find this, Koonid ?" pointing to the 
chain as she spoke. 

«* No ; Muhnard find it in scrub," • 

**How long ago ?" 

''Three days." 

«* Has Wahreep seen it ?" 

«*Dun*no, missis." 

" How many miles firom here was it found?" en- 
quired Mr. Hayton. 

Koonid looked at him, but did not speak. 

♦*How far away did Muhnard find that ?" said 
Mrs. Vernon. 

<*0h, long way." 

" Near the woolshed ?" said Harry. 

««No; that big long way, by tree with big one 
hole ; you know." 
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''That is about a mile from here," said Hanyy 
"not more." 

Nothing further could be elicited from Koonid, 
and Mrs. Vernon suggested that Wahreep should be 
sent for and questioned at once, and that Koonid 
should remain in the room. She felt sure, as Harry 
did, that Wahreep was innocent. He came, and the 
chain, which was lying on the table before Mr. Hay- 
ton, instantly arrested his attention. He pointed ta 
it, and with a look that expressed to Harry only 
guileless simplicity and the most unfeigned astonish- 
ment, said, — 

** That same as other chain." 

"It is the same ; one part was found on the per- 
son of the murdered man, the other part is there," 
said Mr. Hayton, in a severe tone, and transfixing 
poor Wahreep with a look which made him in- 
stinctively glance at Harry, and draw a few steps 
nearer to him. "I must know how that came into 
your possession." 

Edith was about to utter some indignant exclama- 
tion, but was checked by Mrs. Vernon. She was 
impatient under the restraint, and wondered how 
anyone could keep cool while Mr. Hayton was, as 
she thought, doing all he could to convict an inno- 
cent person of murder. As the thought crossed her 
mind she raised her eyes to her mother's face. The 
rebellious spirit was crushed in a moment, her in- 
dignation faded, and, even to herself, seemed as 
nothing complred with what she read there. She 
had never seen her mother look so before. Mrs. 
Vernon's quickness of perception was far above the 
average, her feelings were strong, she had a high 
and noble spirit, such an one as would, unre- 
strained and unguided, unsubmissive to an infsd- 
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lible Teacher, inevitably lead its possessor along the 
broad road, from which few turn to seek a more 
lowly and better way; such an one as, subdued, 
controlled, and disciplined, will gain the victory on 
earth and be crowned in heaven. She saw at once 
the i)osition in which Muhnard, having found the 
chain, might place Wahreep. She knew that Mr. 
Hayton was prejudiced against the natives, she fully 
realized that there was cause for suspicion, and that 
a searching investigation was necessaiy. She felt 
that Wahreep was innocent, but that he was one of a 
despised, neglected race, whom others were more 
ready to condemn than to justify, and she was grave 
and anxious, that was all, till Mr. Hayton put his 
first question in a form which previous information 
he had gained rendered unjustifiable; it was the 
powerful man oppressing the weak man ; the rich 
man robbing the poor one of all he possessed, his 
good name ; and as she stood erect, with her head 
raised, strong indignation and stem contempt 
stamped upon every feature of her face, she looked 
more like an avenging angel, than the mother Edith 
had always known. The tide of feeling ebbed as 
as quickly as it rose ; she was herself again, before 
Edith had recovered from the astonishment she felt 
on discovering that one who was so gentle, one who 
seemed to have taken for her motto, "Obedience and 
Humility," possessed, in an intensified degree, all her 
own strong feelings. Edith saw clearly for the first 
time what she had to do with herself, and what could 
be done. The lesson learned in a moment was 
never forgotten. 

Mrs. Vemon did not speak, nor did Wahreep 
make any reply to Mr. Hayton's remark ; in fact, he 
did not understand it; he saw ''breakers ahead," 
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but what lay hidden beneath them he could not con- 
jecture. 

** Wahreep does not understand you, Mr. Hayton/* 
said Harry, in a cold, haughty tone. *'You must 
use plain words, and few of them." 

'* From where did you get that chain ?*' asked Mr. 
Hayton. 

" Me no get it." 

" Have you seen it before ?*' 

** No ; seen little bit on dead white man. Where 
that from ?" addressing Harry. 

*' Muhnard brought it here." 

** Muhnard !" exclaimed Wahreep, with a look of 
amazement ; and turning towards Koonid, he spoke 
to her in his own language. 

After a brief conversation, he explained to Harry 
that Meenulta*s lubra and Koonid went together with 
their children as far as a large hollow gum tree which 
grew on one side of the mail track through the scrub. 
That the two children were playing, and Muhnard 
ran to hide herself in the tree and found the chain 
there. Caudeto took it from her when they reached 
home and threw it among the trees. Muhnard cried, 
and they looked about to try to find it, but could not. 
The child said she saw it that morning, just before 
going to the house ; it was lying among the thick 
branches of a tea tree, and she put it inside her dress, 
lest Caudeto should take it again. 

Everyone was satisfied except Mr. Hayton. He 
cross-questioned Wahreep, but there was not a shade 
of contradiction in his short answers, and all that 
could be done was to search Wahreep's hut. That 
he proceeded to do at once. Harry and one of the 
troopers accompanied him. Nothing was found but 
some articles of clothing and furniture, which Mrs. 

R 
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Vernon had given to them, and Hany was leaving 
the hut, looking triumphant, when a sudden excia* 
mation from the policeman caused him to turn round. 
The man had raised the lantern he carried, and was 
taking a last look round the hut ; the light fell upon 
Wahreep's spear, and revealed a dark stain and some 
black hair adhering to it. The spear was taken down 
and carefully examined. The hair was human, and 
was the same colour as that of the murdered man, 
and Harry felt that unless some further discovery 
were made Wahreep's fate was sealed, and he would 
be committed to take his trial for murder. He did 
not for a moment believe that he was guilty ; he told 
Mr. Hayton so, and that he had no doubt Wahreep 
had had a skirmish with some man of his tribe, and 
would be able to clear the matter up. Wahreep 
could not do so. He looked at his spear with as 
much astonishment as he had done at the chain. He 
had quarrelled with no one ; the last thing he speared 
was a wallaby ; he had not joined any hunting party 
for a fortnight ; he had been working a great part of 
the time with Duncan. Koonid was questioned by 
Harry. She said it was Wahreep*s spear; that he 
always kept it where the policeman found it, and she 
did not know that it had been moved for more than 
two weeks. She did not see who rescued her from 
the northern black, for as soon as he loosed her she 
ran away. Harry suspected that it was Meenulta, 
and that he went away lest the men from the north 
should find out that he had wounded one of their 
tribe and revenge themselves upon him; he might 
have used Wahreep's spear, but proof was wanted. 
All was conjecture, and Mr. Hayton could only act 
on the evidence before him. It was conclusive to 
his mind. Wahreep was committed, and Koonid 
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and the two natives who were with the shepherd when 
the body was found, were to accompany him to 
Adelaide, there to be imprisoned until the next 
Criminal Sittings in the Supreme Court were held. 

Harry and Mrs. Vemon remonstrated ; they offered 
to be personally answerable for the appearance of the 
three witnesses, but Mr. Hayton was immovable. 
Harry with much difficulty restrained his indignation 
within reasonable bounds : " They would all be dead 
before June. People accustomed to a wild life to be 
shut up for three months in a jail in order to secure 
their presence as witnesses I Why could not Mr. 
Hayton take down what little evidence they were able 
to give and leave them at liberty ?" 

Mr. Hayton could do no such thing, and the order 
was given to the police to start with the prisoners 
early in the morning. 

At daybreak everyone was stirring. The prisoners 
were hand-cuffed and chained together. Koonid was 
crying bitterly ; and Harry stood with his arms folded 
looking sternly on, while the policemen were making 
arrangements for starting. 

**I didn^i do it, missis," said Wahreep, looking at 
Mrs. Vemon wistfully. 

" I know you did not ; we are all sure of it, Wah- 
reep. Whatever happens we shall always think the 
same of you." 

"Don't be afraid of anything," said Harry; "I 
shall go to Adelaide to see after you ; you will see 
me before long." 

An exclamation of joy and relief broke from each 
at that announcement. 

"You will all come back again ; don't go and be 
frightened by anyone ; they cannot do more than 
shut you up for two or three months, and I will come 

R 2 
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and see you. Where are the things, Isabelle ? The 
sooner diey are off the better ; I can't stand those 
poor fellows looking at me as they do." 

Just then Duncan appeared with three or four bags, 
in which was a plentiful supply of provisions for the 
journey. He was followed by Mrs. Brown, who, of 
her own accord, had been up half the night making 
bread and cake, ** not one bit of which those troopers 
should taste, if anything she could say to the blacks 
would prevent it." "A change had come o'er the 
spirit of her dream." She believed, as firmly as 
others did, that Wahreep was innocent, and she did 
not make any distinction, when thinking of the part 
Mr. Hayton had taken in the matter, of the duty he 
had to perform in virtue of his office, and the way in 
which he had done it. It was the latter which ex- 
cited the indignation of the Vemons, but it was all 
one to Mrs. Brown. " It was," she said, " a shame- 
ful act of injustice from beginning to end, and the 
troopers were just as likely to have killed the man 
themselves in a drunken quarrel ; perhaps Mr. Hay- 
ton did it himself for that matter ; it was more likely 
than that an innocent, quiet, good sort of creature 
like Wahreep, who never did any harm or troubled 
anyone, should go and kill a white man, and steal 
a lot of things that would be of no use to him." 

•'Those things are for yourselves," she said, em- 
phatically, as she assisted in sUnging the bags over 
tiieir shoulders ; " you can't catch wallaby now you 
are tied up in that fashion. I have not provided for 
you gentlemen," casting a defiant glance at the police- 
men as she spoke ; " you are able to do that for 

The troopers only laughed, and Mrs. Brown, for 
her fiirther consolation, persuaded herself that "those 
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poor creatures, who were being dragged to Adelaide 
in chains, to please a man who thought a great deal 
more of himself than anyone else did of him, would 
be robbed of every morsel of food, and what the 
troopers couldn't eat themselves they would give to 
their horses." 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



AY after day passed and Meenulta did 
not appear. All felt sure that his 
sudden disappearance was connected 
in some way with Koonid's rescue 
from the northern black ; his pro- 
longed absence was unaccountable, 
and as time went on, they became 
more anxious to discover what had 
become of him, for they thought that 
he, and he only probably, could dear 
Wahreep, by accounting for the state 
in which his hundi^ spear had been 
found 

Harry waited for a month, and then went to 
Adelaide, much disappointed that he had been un- 
able to gain evidence which he hoped would have 
been sufficient to induce the authorities to liberate 
the witnesses on his becoming answerable for their 
appearance. He found them pining for the freedom 
and liberty of sav^e life. Even the bushmen, 
reared in all the habits of civilized life, when they 
have spent a few years in Australian wilds, find 
restraint and confinement irksome, and prefer pass- 
ing the night, as well as the day, in the open air. 
The wild man, whose only canopy has been the sky 
above him, his only shelter the trees of his own 
forests, cannot breath freely in the dose atmosphere 
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which civilization has made the white man prefer, 
and to him imprisonment, for a lengthened period, 
is a punishment, the severity of which one bom of 
ages of progressive luxury cannot estimate. 

" You no help us get out of here, Mis*r Vernon?" 
said Koonid. 

" No ; I wish I could." 

" We no go away ; we stay in Adelaide long as 
they tell us." 

" You must stay here, Koonid, for a few weeks 
longer, then you shall go back to Kooroona ; my 
mother and sisters will be glad to see you again." 

" Ah ! they good to black fellow ; they kind to 
piccaninny. You sure Wahreep go to Kooroona?" 

"I hope so. I shall be here to tell them all 
about him." 

"You know Wahreep good; he no wild black 
fellow ; he no kill dead white man." 

" I know he did not ; it will all come right." 

So Harry talked to them; but he was, as the 
time for the trial drew nearer, becoming more 
anxious than ever to get more substantial evidence 
in Wahreep's favour than his own conviction of the 
man's innocence. He felt that that would have 
little or no weight in a court of justice. 

Harry was young in years, but he had been 
taught in his early days to think for himself. A 
blind belief in the opinions advanced by others; 
a mere assent to propositions, probable in them- 
selves and seemingly indisputable, did not suit his 
intellectual capacity, or accord with the lessons he 
had received from his father and with the example 
of his mother. On the other hand, he had been 
guarded against the insidious attacks of modem 
scepticism and rationalism by the inculcation of the 
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only principle which effectually withstands the as- 
saults made on the minds of men in the present 
age of reason. The Faith of the One Holy Catholic 
Church, proceeding from Baptismal grace, strength- 
ened and sustained by those other means of grace 
which the Church alone has power to dispense, re- 
strained his reason within the limits prescribed by 
the Wisdom of God. Faith first, reason afterwards. 
The command is "Hear the Church." Having 
heard and obeyed, the Berseans were commended 
for exercising the gift of reason, in searching the 
Scriptures and proving that the things they had 
previously been taught by the Church were as she 
stated. Those so taught and guarded a^e the only 
ones who can feel in their hearts the truth of the 
words, " If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God." They can 
read the sacred records that have been given by 
God for the guidance of the Church and committed 
to her keeping, without denying the Faith or silenc- 
ing reason ; while others, who are not thus guarded 
by " the whole armour of God," rest in a blind 
belief, or stray into the labyrinth of fanaticism and 
infidelity, and spend life in disputing and reasoning 
on false premises and foregone conclusions, based 
upon man's theory instead of God's eternal truth. 

With this safeguard, Harry Vernon had always 
been taught to exercise his thinking faculties, and 
in spite of the knowledge that older men than him- 
self made and administered the laws which govern 
South Australia, in spite of the deference he paid 
to age, — an old-world notion which is regarded as 
a natural curiosity in the southern continent, and 
an idea that the component parts of a responsible 
government must consist of wiser heads than his 
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own, — ^he came to the conclusion, as he slowly- 
walked back to the York Hotel after visiting the 
jail, that the trial of aborigines in the supreme 
court was a great farce. Before he reached the 
hotel he had decided that it was senseless, unjust, 
and positively iniquitous. He sat down in the 
public room, and mechanically took up a news- 
paper. 

Seated at a table was a shrewd looking man, with 
a genial expression about the mouth, and a broad, 
benevolent brow. He was dressed in the peculiar 
style which a certain class in Australia has adopted 
moTe, I am inclined to think, by choice, than from 
indifference to personal appearance, — for it certainly 
does not tend to improve that, — in order to appear 
as unlike the self-constituted, self-styled "upper 
ten" as possible. Botanically speaking, they will 
not allow themselves to appear as varieties of that 
very imposing, but highly objectionable genus. The 
stranger's dress was colonial in the full sense of the 
word, and decidedly " outrd " according to colonial 
ideas on that subject 

" Mr. Jones, you are wanted," said a waiter. 

" I always am wanted when I don't want to be," 
replied Mr. Jones in a " staccato" style ; and start-- 
ing up, he crossed the room as if walking to a quick 
march, his steps becoming "pili presto" as he 
neared the door. Soon he returned, and taking up 
a paper that he was reading when interrupted, he 
was speedily absorbed in the contents, occasionally 
breaking the silence by indulging in a hearty, though 
partially suppressed, laugh. 

"Wooden indeed! but not half so harmless; 
a block is useful for some purpose or other, but 
these blockheads are unmitigated nuisances." 
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Mr. Jones was in the habit of speaking to hiiB- 
.self to relieve his feelings, just as a safety valve lets 
off superfluous steam and prevents an explosion. 
Harry looked up, and Mr. Jones, with a genial 
smile, said : 

" Have you seen the last number of Pasquin /** 

" No ; is it an Adelaide paper?" 

**Yes, in advance of the age, as the editor ac- 
knowledges. I do not suppose for a moment that 
those, whose ignorance he is exposing in his own 
peculiarly felicitous style, are capable of under- 
standing his satire, consequently they will not profit 
by it. But for one thing, I should recommend you 
to read Pasquin^ if you think of becoming a mem- 
ber of our honourable House of Assembly at some 
future time." 

"Thank you, I do not aspire to that honour. 
What is the one thing against Pasquin ? He seems 
to be an amusing writer," Harry said, as he turned 
over the leaves. 

"Highly amusing, and very clever. The one 
thing I have against him is the way in which he 
travesties the Holy Scriptures. He mars his use- 
fulness by his profanity. I admire his cleverness 
and his sparkling wit and true genius too much not 
to regret the dark spot which mars all the rest when 
it appears." 

" From the remarks you have made, I suppose 
reading Pasquin would confirm and strengthen my 
own ideas, which are becoming, on one subject at 
any rate, less vague every day." 

" May I ask what that is ?" 

" The subject I have in my mind at this moment," 
said Harry, " is the treatment of the aborigines, from 
which I deduce the plain fact that South Australian 
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legislators are great mufifs, if not something con- 
siderably worse." 

" You have arrived at a perfectly correct conclu- 
sion; but, my friend, Pasquin would tell you that 
your mildly descriptive language is quite out of 
character when speaking on this subject He finds 
the phraseology of his vernacular tongue totally in- 
adequate ; it produces no impression on the wooden 
heads at which he is aiming, and he therefore ad- 
dresses the unfortunate owners of those impenetra- 
ble craniums in the strongest Arabic. I am afraid 
all his rhetoric is being wasted." 

Harry felt much amused at the remarks of his 
new acquaintance, and smiled as he turned over the 
leaves of the paper, which Mr. Jones had handed 
to him. 

" Does Pasquin advocate the cause of the abori- 
gines ?" he enquired. 

" No, I do not think he has touched upon that 
subject; when he does he will be sure to condemn 
any injustice done to them in his own way. Young 
men," continued Mr. Jones, looking enquiringly at 
Harry, " don't, as a general rule, take much interest 
in these poor creatures." 

" Perhaps not, but I do ; and just now there is 
as good and trustworthy a fellow as ever lived in 
jail. He was committed to take his trial for murder 
a month ago, — z. murder of which he is as innocent 
as you are. Two other poor fellows and the man's 
lubra are imprisoned also." 

"Witnesses, I suppose?" said Mr. Jones, drily. 

" Yes ; and the men cannot speak half-a-dozen 
words of English, and the woman will understand 
very little of any questions that will be asked ; so 
that all the information they will get will be from 
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the one being tried for murder, who will have to 
act as interpreter, for I understand your Protectors 
and Sub-Protectors of Aborigines know nothing of 
the native language." 

" Certainly not All government officers in this 
province know nothing that they ought to know." 

" But surely," said Harry, " a man would not be 
condemned on evidence gained in such an unsatis- 
iactoiy manner, however dear it may seem to be." 

" It is impossible to say what will be done here, 
my young friend. We never know what is likely 
to happen from day to day, or what extraordinary 
phenomena may issue from those mysterious 
regions known to the world as the Government 
Offices. One year statistics proved that we had 
such an enormous revenue that no one knew what 
to do with it, and forthwith the erection of public 
buildings was commenced regardless of cost, and 
money was squandered in the most reckless man- 
ner. While our rulers were thus proving them- 
selves to be, as many thought, hopelessly insane, 
they gave evidence that at brief intervals the voice 
of reason made itself heard, or that there was, at 
any rate, method in their madness, by voting fifty 
thousand pounds to build a new lunatic asylum. 
I, in common with a few others, regard that as a 
very selfish expenditure of the public money, be- 
cause it was evident that they were only acting for 
their own benefit, and providmg comfortable 
quarters for themselves at some future time. How- 
ever, we are used to these things." 

"And after all these public buildings are paid 
for, how much will be left of your surplus re- 
venue?" said Harry. 

Mr. Jones shrugged his shoulders, as he rephed,— 
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"Nothing. In fact they have since borrowed 
money from England to enable them to complete 
their public works. Of course fresh taxes must be 
levied to pay the interest." 

" I do not understand how that surplus revenue 
•was accumulated." 

"By a very simple process. The waste lands 

were offered for sale, the upset price being a pound 

an acre. Government placed the money in the 

banks, and they advanced it to the land-sharks and 

ethers to purchase more land, which again filled 

the Government coffers, and again the contents 

were poured into the banks to be lent to other 

purchasers of land. That little drama was acted 

over and over again until almost all the inhabitants 

of this prosperous colony found themselves, to 

their utter astonishment, in a state bordering upon 

insolvency, their eyes were opened, their money 

was gone, and a paternal government had it in safe 

keeping. I hope the lessson, and a very hard one 

it was in some cases, will benefit them, and make 

them understand that men whose range of thought 

has been limited to what concerned themselves 

and the occupation to which they were fitted by 

birth, taste, and education, are not exactly the best 

persons to govern a country." 

" On the whole South Australia appears to be in 
a very satisfactory state," said Harry. 

Remarkably satisfactory," replied Mr. Jones. 

I used to worry myself about these things, but 
during a twenty years residence in this colony, I 
have become so accustomed to its course of legis- 
lation, that I regard eveiythmg now with stoical 
indifference." 

" Indeed ! I should have thought just the reverse.*' 



Si 
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"Only my manner^ only my manner. I have 
ceased to be surprised at anything, and expect 
nothing, and when a man arrives at that point, he 
may be said to have crossed the rubicon. You see, 
my young friend, the wisdom of the ancients de- 
cided that a silk purse cannot be made out of a 
sow's ear, and basing my argument on that hypo- 
thesis, I contend that we get all we ought to ex- 
pect It takes something more than the education 
that fits a man to stand behind a counter, and a 
different course of study to that which is necessarily 
pursued by one who occupies that position, to 
make a wise legislator. If we raise our ex- 
pectations, look for more than could flow from 
such a source, and do not find it, the fault is our 
own. I freely confess that I deserve all the dis- 
appointment I have met with, and you will do so 
too if you expect full justice and impartiality in 
any department." 

"Was there not," said Harry, "a Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislative CouncU appointed some 
time ago to enquire into the utility of trying native 
prisoners in the Supreme Court?" 

"Yes; and the most conclusive evidence was 
given showing that neither the natives or the 
settlers were benefitted by such proceedings ; that 
the public funds were uselessly expended, unneces- 
sary labour imposed on the police, and the time of 
the court wasted, by bringing aboriginal offenders 
hundreds of miles to be tried by British law, the 
formalities and technicalities of which are entirely 
thrown away on men who do not comprehend a 
particle of tiiem, and which, therefore, in the great 
majority of cases, allows the offenders to escape* 
Besides, neither judge, jury, nor counsel can make 
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anything of the natives in nine cases out of ten. 
I used to make a point of going to the court when 
any aborigines were to be tried, but it is such a 
mockery of the administration of justice that I have 
for many years stayed away. I remember one case 
where, though the charge was of a grave charac- 
ter, there was not the slightest evidence in support 
of it. The attorney acting for the defence, first 
pointed out that there was a difficulty in the matter, 
as he could not make the prisoner understand any- 
thing, and there was no interpreter. Then the 
judge after looking through the depositions, sug- 
gested that counsel for the prisoner should, without 
reference to his client, enter a plea of guilty of a 
common assault. That was accordingly done, and 
the judge then sentenced blackey to one month's 
imprisonment, but said that if in the meantime the 
police could find means of conveying the prisoner 
back, he should be given up to them." 

"And that," said Harry, "is a fair example of 
the mode in which aboriginal offenders are dealt 
with. South Australia may be proud of her courts 
of justice ?" 

"I believe she is; everybody here is perfectly 
satisfied with himself, and would vote anyone, who 
ventured to suggest that there was room for im- 
provement in various departments, a fool and a 
bore. I presume the members of the Select Com- 
mittee whose enquiries on this subject elicited evi- 
dence which ought to "have caused some alteration 
to be made, were regarded in that light, for the 
practice they so fully condemned is still persisted 
in. What is the nature of the case in which you 
are now specially interested ?" 

Harry gave the particulars of the case, and Mr.^ 
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Jones listened with evident interest and grave 
seriousness. 

" Of course," Harry said, " Wahreep will be pro- 
secuted by the Crown Solicitor — " 

" Who, not being an aboriginal linguist, will con- 
duct the prosecution in a manner peculiarly satis- 
factory to all parties concerned," remarked Mr. 
Jones. 

" Wahreep knows English pretty well. I intend, 
however, to see an attorney, and hear what he says 
before I return to Kooroona." 

" Take an old colonisf s advice," said Mr. Jones, 
"and have as little as possible to do with the 
lawyers. Use every possible means to find the 
man whom you believe to have used the hunting 
spear when the woman was rescued, and leave your 
poor black friend in the hands of the judge. The 
whole system is bad, and the lawyers, in a small 
community like this, are so well known to each 
other, connected by the ties of relationship or 
friendship, or they are so rancorously opposed to 
each other on account of some private quarrel, 
that to have anything to do with them is danger- 
ous ; it is like pla5dng with edged tools. It is 
impossible to say how far your speaking to any 
one of them may exercise an influence for or 
against your case." 

"I was anxious to have a legal opinion as to 
what would be the probable sentence, if we cannot 
get further evidence ; but after what you have said, 
I think I shall wait." 

"You will act wisely in doing so; but that is 
only the opinion of a stranger." 

Harry looked at the open, straightforward coun- 
tenance before him, the eye that met his own with 
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an unswerving glance of sincerity and fearless 
truth, and replied with a smile, — 

I shall be guided by it, nevertheless." 
I presume you have not been long in the 
colony," said Mr. Jones. 

" More than five years." 

" Long enough to have shaken your faith in man. 
You are a natural curiosity, sir." 

Harry laughed, and then said, gravely, — 

" My faith is very materially shaken in the ad- 
ministration of justice in this colony." 

" I have had no faith in it to be shaken for a 
long time. My friend here," and Mr. Jones laid 
his hand on the number of Pasquin^ which was 
l3dng on the table, "my friend here, says that 
everything in South Australia is repugnant, invalid, 
and illegal, and he is about right. To take but one 
instance, could a worse substitute be found for that 
old English institution, the grand jury, than has 
been adopted here ?" 

"I don't suppose that Englishmen in general 
would consider die attorney-general a good substi- 
tute, however clever he may be," replied Harry. 

"I wonder sometimes how it is that such an 
arrangement is tolerated even in South Australia. 
The office is not considered incompatible with the 
private practice of his profession, consequentiy the 
defence of a prisoner is frequently conducted by 
the partner di one who has the power to ignore 
the bill of indictment. There are very few men, 
perhaps none, who can entirely set aside all per- 
sonal feelings. All are more or less liable to be 
influenced by private friendships, and in a place 
where the population is so small as it is here, it is 
especially necessary to guard against the possibility 

s 
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of such feelings being brought to bear on the 
official acts of government officers ; but I must be 
going." 

"I hope we shall meet again," said Harry, 
frankly extending his hand 

" It will give me pleasure to see you at any time," 
replied Mr. Jones, giving Harry's hand a hear^ 
shake, " and we may cross each other's path again, 
but not at present. To-morrow I am off to Sidney 
on a long promised visit to a sister, and it is un- 
certain how long I remain there. I shall look out 
for the account of your trial with interest, and hope 
sincerely it may terminate favourably." 



^^ 




CHAPTER XXV. 

A,MMA, there is Harry!" exclaimed 
* * Edith, who was standing at one of 

the drawing-room windows, care- 
lessly humming aji air from 
"Nonna." The sun was nearing 
the horizon, and a cold south-west 
wind made the trees bend before 
it. It almost amounted to a hurri- 
cane, but Edith threw open the 
window, flew through the garden, 
and was stru^Iing with the gate, 
' which the wind almost prevented 

her opening, before Harry reached it. 
" Oh, Hany ! I am so glad." 
"Hallo, Edie! How are you all?" were the 
first words that passed, and dien a wann, hearty 
kiss was exchanged. 

"What is this?" said Harry, taking hold of a 
long tress of black hair, which the wind had carried 
round his neck. 

"Harry ! you will pull ray head off," 

"Wouldn't do that on any account; it is the 

prettiest thing of the kind I have seen lately. It is 

a pleasure to see the wind tearing away at your 

hair without producing any effect beyond what is 
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" You think I look like ^Crazy Jane.* I dare say 
I do," said Edith, laughing; " I never thought <^ 

my hat" 

" No, Edie, * Crazy Jane' did not enter my head. 
Your hair blowing about in that fashion reminded 
me of a catastrophe I witnessed one day in Ade- 
laide." 

They were at the house. 

" Why, mamma, you- seem as glad to see me as 
if I had been away a year. Where is Isa?" 

Just then the door opened. Harry had entered 
by the window, and as Isabelle came into the 
room, he stepped back and stood behind the door, 
close to which he was standing. 

" Edie 1" exclaimed Isabelle, as she caught sight 
of her sister, "you have been' flying about in this 
cold, piercing wind, and made yourself look like 
the spirit of the storm." 

She had scarcely spoken when she felt an arm 
round her, and heard Harry's voice, saying, — 

" You ought to have spoken to me first." 

" Well," said Harry, looking round, a few hours 
later, as they all sat by a bright wood fire, " it is 
worth while to go from home ; it seems as though 
I did not know before what a pleasant place it is. 
Besides you are so glad to see me back, that I 
shall henceforth think no end of myself: it is 
ffratifjring to a fellow to find that he is appreciated 
as he deserves to be." 

" Don't be conceited, Harry," said Edith. " I 
shall begin to think that your visit to Adelaide has 
done you no good." ^ ^ ,. 

«* Yes it has ; it has enlarged my understandmg 
and produced some indelible impressions, besides 
enabling me to institute some unportant compari- 
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sons between nature and art. Instead of this sort 
of arrangement," taking hold of one of Isabelle's 
long curls, which were drawn back and tied loosely 
together behind with some blue ribbon, "everyone 
in Adelaide is wearing those abominable chignons. 
If they were not so hideous, it would be amusing 
to study the various shapes of the things. Such a 
scene I witnessed one day at the comer of King 
William Street !" 

"Oh, Harry!" said Edith, "you said something 
about a catastrophe that my hair blowing about re- 
minded you of. Was there a chignon in the case?" 

"Yes. Just such another gale as is blowing 
to-day was carrying everything before it, and as a 
fashionable young lady emerged from Hindley 
Street, and was making desperate efforts to round 
the comer, the wind loosened the rigging — " 

" The hair pins you mean, Harry." 

" Well, whatever machinery is used for attaching 
those things to the back of the head, and away 
went the chignon." 

" What did you do ?" 

" Tumed an enquiring gaze at the young lady's 
back hair, which was left like *the last rose of 
summer.*" 

"You ought not to have done that," said Isa- 
belle, " it would make her feel uncomfortable." 

"Not at all. Do you think colonial girls are 
like you. That one only exclaimed, *Oh, my 
chignon !' The loss of that was her first thought; 
her second probably was the desolate appearance 
of the foundation on which the hideous erection 
had been insecurely fastened." 

" Did you recover the chignon for her?" 

" No ; I believe I was weak enough to meditate 
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rushing after the thing, but the wind carried k out 
of sight, or rather beyond my reach in a moment^ 
80 I moved on, wondering, as I did so, if the young 
kdy's mind were furnished to match what I had 
seen.** 

*'I am afraid you are growing rather severe, 
Harry," said Mrs. Vernon. 

'^ I fancy my thoughts often flow in the channel 
you have marked out, mamma. I believe we 
generally row in the same boat, only yoiu* oars are 
polished and mine are in the rough. In order to 
make up for lost time, I intend, when we are living 
in the world, to study everything and everybody 
critically. So you all like the idea of the cottage 
at Morton ?" 

'^ Yes ; from your description it is just the thing 
I had thought would suit us ; it is not too far from 
Adelaide for you, and we shall like being among 
the hiUs." 

"Morton is the only place I have seen which 
bears any resemblance to an English village ; all 
the other places near Adelaide are like second or 
third-rate London suburbs. I promised the land- 
lord a definite answer next week.'* 

" Then you must write to-night, Harry." 

" And say you will take it ?" 

"Yes; but only for a year. Everything is so 
uncertain that I should prefer paying a higher rent 
for that time than a lower one on a lease for a 
lengthened period." 

" I thought you would decide on that plan." 

" Are there many nice houses in the neighbour- 
hood?" 

" Yes, many very pretty-looking places, beauti- 
fully situated in the midst of gardens and vine- 
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yards; hills fonn the bax:kground, and in front 
there is a nicely wooded country, and the sea 
beyond; but what you will like best of all, I expect, 
will be living very near to the prettiest little church 
I have seen since we left England. It is very plain, 
but struck me as being built in good taste. There 
are some magnificent oleanders growing in the 
churchyard," 

" It will be a treat to be within reach of a church 
once more. I suppose you heard nothing about 
the clergyman?" 

" I heard one remark and only one, and that was 
in the omnibus as I rode back to town." 

" Favourable or otherwise ?" 

" Judge for yourself; there was so much more in 
it than is to be found in a single remark, as a 
general rule, that I, for once in my life, adopted 
Captain Cuttle's plan, and made a note of it for 
your special benefit." 

Harry took out his pocket-book and read from it 

" ' He is a good, kind-hearted man, and a gentie- 
man; and though he does not please everyone, 
I don't believe he has an enemy in the world.' " 

" How curious, that that should be said and no 
more!" 

" I dare say there would have been more said, 
but just then one of the horses became unruly, and 
the next remark was on a very different subject, 
and of a highly interesting nature." 

" Now, Harry,*' said Isabelle, " you do not mean 
what you say. I know you do not by that wicked 
look. What was it?" 

"Precisely what might have been expected, I 
presume, from such a quarter. A woman got into 
the omnibus at the 'Morton Arms,' and brought 
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with her a baby, two other small children, two 
baskets, a live goose was in one of them, a large 
bundle of some sort, a young pig tied up in a bag, 
and' the inevitable band-box, which was not to be 
crushed on any account. Whether the cackling of 
the goose, or die squeaking of the pig, startled the 
horse I am not prepared to say, but the result was 
that two of the wheels got into a deep rut, and in 
the general confusion that ensued, the band-box 
came to grief, one of the children came down on 
the top of the unhappy pig, who forthwith com- 
menced squeaking more vigorously than ever, the 
baby began to cry, and the woman to scream, and, 
for the life of me, I could not help laughing, where- 
upon the woman became irate, and looked daggers 
at me." 

" Did she say anything?" asked Edith. 

" Yes ; she told me that ' I ought to be ashamed 
of myself for laughing at other people's troubles, 
and that when I had diree blessed children, besides 
other things, to take about with me, to be half killed 
by those horses as wasn't fit to draw a *bus, I should 
find it was no laughing matter.' When I agreed 
with her she was more indignant than before, and 
told me * I ought to thank my stars that I had no 
such troubles.' I do, ma'am, I said, as seriously as 
I could; upon which she opened upon me such 
a volley of small shot, that a young man in a seedy 
black coat and white choker, whom I took to be 
a methodist preacher, considered it desirable to im- 
prove the occasion, and began, * my good woman, 
the young gentleman meant no harm;' he could 
get no farther. * Gentleman, indeed ! was them the 
manners of a gentleman, or even of a man, to laugh 
at a poor child being thrown down on his head ?* 
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* Well, well, reprove in the spirit of meekness, sub- 
due angry passions,' said my champion. Her atten- 
tion was immediately diverted. * Angry passions, 
sir ! what do you mean ? I'm iiot angry. How 
dare you call an unoffending woman, as hasn't got 
her husband with her to protect her, by such names 
as them?* *I called you no names, my good 
■woman.' * Don't good woman me, sir. I say you 
did, and you a preacher by your looks.' It wa» 
rare fun." 

"How did it end?" 

" The woman's talking did not come to an end, 
so far as I know. She kept on till we reached 
Adelaide, though no one took any notice of her, 
and I left her arguing with the driver about her 
fare. She said he had no right, if he had the con- 
science, to charge for * children in arms' as her's 
might be called. I left them at it. That woman's 
tongue put me in mind of the * cork leg.'" 

Harry rose, saying he would write the note, and 
then go to bed, for he was tired from driving in 
such a furious gale. It was soon done, and con- 
signed to the care of Mrs. Brown, who undertook 
to see that the mail-carrier was met the next 
morning. * 

" By the bye," said Harry, as the door closed on 
Mrs. Brown, "you would not know the York 
Hotel." 

" Altered for better or worse ?" 

" For the better, infinitely. There is no absurd 
show or pretension about the place, — ^no humbug ; 
but it is a really good, handsome building. The 
rooms are well furnished, and all the arrangements 
excellent, as far as I am able to judge. I happened 
to hear a lady who was staying in the house remark 
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diat she had sddom met with such nice acoMnmoda.- 
tion, or had seen such a weU-conducted hotel, even 
in England.** 

** That was saying a great deal in its fovour," said 
Mrs. Vernon. 

** Not too much,** replied Harry. " I think you 
had better go there for a week or two, knd let Mrs. 
Brown have the felicity of putting things straight at 
Morton. I hate a rumpus.'* 

Mrs. Vernon smiled. ** All men do,'* she said. 

" Elxcept," Edith put in, " what they make them- 
seK-es." 

*' We have one piece of bad news for you, Harry," 
said Mrs. Vernon, as they lingered for a few moments 
round the fire before separating for the night. " I 
did not like to spoil our first evening by telling you 
before. Meenulta is dead." 

" Dead ! WTien did he die? Has anyone seen 
him, — Duncan, or anyone else, I mean, who could 
leam from him if he used Wahreep's spear th^ 
day?" 

** No, for he died within a fortnight after leaving 
here. He joined a party of men of the Kooroona 
tribe just then starting on one of their long excur- 
sions, met with an accident while hunting, and sub- 
sequently died. The others pursued their journey, 
and no news reached us of Meenulta's death until 
the day before yesterday, when some of the men 
returned." 

" Have they been closely questioned ? Are you 
sure Meenulta said nothing about wounding one of 
the northern tribe?" 

** Not a word. I have seen his cousin who was 
with him till he died, and he says Meenulta did not 
allude to anything of the kind." 
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"There goes my last hope for Wahreep," said 
Harry; "there is nothing more to be done." 

"Your last hope!" said Isabelle. "Do you 
mean that he will be hung?" 

" I suppose he will be, if he be found guilty, and 
the evidence is very strong against him, — ^as clear 
as circumstantial evidence ever is," 

" I don't care how strong the evidence is, I shall 
never believe that he had anything to do with mur- 
dering that man," said £dith. 

" Nor I ; but our belief will not clear the poor 
fellow." 

" And Koonid will have to come back without 
him," said Isabelle. "What is to be done wifli 
her ? You remember, mamma, how miserable ^le 
was when Alfred died ; she thinks of things just 
the same as we do." 

" I cannot see, at present, what is to be done,'^ 
replied Mrs. Vernon, " but I shall not give up ail 
l)Ope yet. I am sure Warheep is innocent, and 
even at the last he may be proved to be so, though 
we cannot now see what evidence can be educed in 
his favour. Have you forgotten, dear, what you 
read to me last evening ? " 

" Do you mean what the 'voice of the thunder' 
said to Evangeline ?" 

" Yes; it told her that * God was in heaven, and 
governed the world He created ! * Let us bear 
that in mind, and trust to the * justice of heaven.* *' 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

HE June mail arrived, but brought no 
letter from Mr. or Mre. Graham, and 
Harry was becomins; impatient at being 
detained in the north. He was anxious 
to be employed, and wanted to be in 
Adelaide that he might occasionally 
visit his black friends. Mrs. Vemon 
tried to persuade him to go, and leave 
them to follow him as soon as she felt 
herself at liberty to make the move ; 
but that he would not consent to do 
until after the arrival of the next mail, 
July came and terminated their suspense. The 
Grahams were travelling when Mrs. Vernon's letter 
reached England, and they did not receive it until it 
was loo laCe to answer by the return mail. Mr. Gra- 
ham wrote to one or two influential men in Adelaide, 
and told Hany to leave Kooroona to the care of the 
elder Duncan, and lose no time in making such ar- 
rangements as would forward his own interests, while 
Mrs. Graham blamed Mrs. Vemon for waidng to 
hear from her. 

" I knew she would," said Isabelle. 
"So did I," replied Mrs. Vemon ; "but it was 
rirfit to do as we have done. We will go now as 
B«)n as the weather is a little more settled." 

" Ah ! we had better not start till we see what the 
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dense clouds which shew themselves every evening 
will do. Any particular news about anybody ?" en- 
quired Harry, as he laid down Mr. Graham's note. 

"No; mine contains nothing this month but 
pleasant sketches of home life." 

" Then I will defer reading them till evening, and 
ride off at once to old Duncan to let him know that 
he will soon have to change his quarters, and consult 
with him as to who had better take his place.'' 

A fortnight elapsed before all that Mrs. Vernon 
thought necessary to be arranged could be brought 
into working order, for she felt that they were leaving 
Kooroona not to return. She had not embodied her 
thoughts and feelings in words, because she con- 
sidered it better to leave Harry's mind free from any 
impression that might exercise an indirect influence 
over him. 

On Sunday afternoon, the last, as Mrs. Vernon 
thought, she would spend at Kooroona, she was 
alone. Harry had gone with his sisters to take 
a farewell view of a favourite glade in the forest, and 
Mrs. Vernon, finding that her thoughts were too busy 
with the past to enable her to fix her attention on the 
book she held in her hand, laid it aside. 

However distastefiil in some respects a residence 
in a foreign land may be, however objectionable par- 
ticular localities may prove, either from an absence 
of congenial society or objects of natural beauty and 
interest, the spot that has been our home has often 
a charm in our eyes when we are leaving it which it 
never possessed before. Then we remember little 
acts of kindness, evidiences of grateful recollection 
on the part of others of deeds we had ourselves for- 
gotten till reminded of them. They rise before ua 
and fall like sunshine on that one of memory's xoany 
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cells where they had been stored, and give an interest 
to the spot connected with such records of the better 
feelings of our nature. 

Some such reflections were stealing over Mrs. 
Vernon, when her attention was arrested by a party 
of natives approaching the house, and carrying what 
appeared to her to be the lifeless body of a young 
Englishman. Before she had time to leave the room 
Mrs. Brown unceremoniously rushed in, exclaiming, 
''They are bringing another murdered man to the 
house, ma'am, and some one will make it out that we 
killed him. Shall I go and tell them to take him 
back to where they found him, and let those troopers 
find him again if they can ?" 

" No, that cannot be done," replied Mrs. Vernon, 
and as she spoke she left the room, followed by Mrs. 
Brown. 

<' Surely, ma'am, you won't let them bring a dead 
man into the house ; he might have killed himself 
for all we know." 

Mrs. Vernon opened the hall door, just as the men 
laid their burden gently down under the verandah. 

'* We find him in scrub," said one of them ; 
'* not long way off, — 'bout three mile, — ^he no dead, 
missis." 

Mrs. Vernon stooped down, and placed her fingers 
on the wrist of him, who looked so lifeless that she 
almost doubted the truth of what had just been said. 
She felt a distinct, though feeble pulsation, and as 
she turned her head to look at the face, the eyelids 
partly opened, and there was an attempt made to 
speak. 

*' Him come right," said the man who had before 
spoken; "you ms^e him waim, and get hbn 
tncker." 
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Mrs. Veraon had seen that still face before; 
where, she did not know. 

** Bring him in," she said, leading the way to the 
room she had just left. A sofa was quickly drawn 
up iiear the fire and the stranger laid upon it, 
«* Some hot water and the brandy immediately, and 
then prepare the bed in the spare room as quickly as 
possible. If Duncan is not in the house let some one 
be sent to look for him ; he will be wanted." 

Mrs. Brown being relieved of her fears, was 
prompt in rendering assistance, and Duncan having 
been found, the stranger was in bed and manifesting 
some faint signs of returning strength and conscious- 
ness, when Harry and his sisters came back from 
their walk. Nothing more could be gathered from 
the natives, than what they had stated in a few words 
when Mrs. Vernon met them at the door ; for any 
farther information they must wait. Harry under- 
took to sit up and administer what Mrs. Vernon 
thought right ; but it seemed very doubtful, when at 
twelve o'clock, she insisted upon the rest of the 
family going to bed, if the stranger would be alive 
the next morning. 

<'I cannot think where I have seen that face 
before," said Mrs. Vernon, "but I am quite sure 
I have seen it, or one Kke it. The moment my eyes 
rested upon it, in spite of the scene before me, my 
thoughts reverted to home." 

**How strange I" exclaimed Isabelle; "it must 
be the same — ^I am sure of it. I wondered if it 
could be, when Harry was describing him." 

" Wondered if it were who ?" said Hany, looking 
veiy much astonished. 

"Why, the stranger we met in the forest — ^he who 
saved me from the snake. Don't you remember. 
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mamma, saying then that he leminded joa of some 
one you had seen before ?'' 

** I believe you are right, Isa. I do remember 
that now, and though the remark has been forgotten 
till you reminded me of it, I have never forgotten 
what I owed to him — ^that has been remembered 
often. It is very strange that after a lapse of years 
we should meet again under circumstances which 
enable me to repay, in some measure, a deep debt 
of gratitude." 

** Will this make any difference in your arrange- 
ments ?" Harry asked. 

"Yes, certainly, if he recover; otherwise it will 
make none, at least not more than a day or so." 

** I hope he will not die," said Isabelle. '' I know 
it can make no difference, no real difference I mean, 
where we are buried ; but still it does seem very 
sad to die among strangers, and be buried any* 
where but in consecrated ground." 

*'In * God's Acre,' as our Saxon forefethers 
called it," rejoined Mrs. Vernon, " *the place where 
human harvests grow I ' " 

*'Yes, that is what Longfellow says; and Keble 
speaks of sleeping ' within the Church's shade.' " 

** Ah ! it is pleasant to think of resting there, when 
our work on earth is done ; but the shadow of the 
Cross falls upon a lonely Australian grave as well as 
on those in an English churchyard." 

"You are talking as if he were certain to die," 
said Harry, "and forget the old adage, 'Where there 
is life there is hope.' You had better all go to bed 
at once, and Mrs. Brown and I will do all we can to 
bring him round. I am off to my post Good 
night." 

Arthur Percy, for it was he, rallied during the 
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night, and towards morning Harry heard the 
words, — 

"Where am I?" 

Turning quickly round, he saw the stranger's eyes 
fixed upon him ; he rose, and bending over him, re* 
plied, — 

** At Kooroona. You will do now." 

"Thank you." 

No more was said. 

During breakfast it was decided that as there were 
yet five days of July the journey should be postponed 
for a week. Arthur appeared to be sleeping nearly 
the whole of Monday, and sometimes his careful 
nurses had difficulty in rousing him to take necessary 
nourishment, which he swallowed mechanically, al- 
most unconsciously. Once or twice in the course of 
the day there was a murmured * thank you,' but that, 
since the first question had been asked, was the only 
sign of recognition given. The pulse was, however, 
perceptibly stronger, and on Monday night Harry 
relinquished the post of watcher to Duncan. The 
worst was over, youth and a strong constitution as- 
serted their power, and when Harry entered the 
patient's room, on Tuesday morning, he was greeted 
with a smile. 

" You are better," he said, gladly, taking the hand 
that was stretched out towards him. 

"Yes; I shall soon be myself again." 

" How long have you been alone ?" 

" Not long. I have had a first-rate night; that is, 
I should have had, as far as sleeping is concerned, if 
that good fellow who has been sitting up with me, 
had not awaked me to pour something down my 
throat eveiy now and then. He looked so sleepy, 
when I opened my eyes of my own accord, 

T 
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just as the sun shone into the it>om, that I made 
him go." 

Harry felt amused, though he did not say so, at 
the idea of the powerless being before him, making 
another do anything. 

''Who have I to thank for saving my life ?" en- 
quired Arthur, after a pause. 

«* The natives, who brought you here." 

"And since?" 

" My name is Harry Vernon." 

" An Englishman, I am sure ?" 

** Yes," said Harry, smiling and drawing himself 
up, '' I am happy to say that I am. I should be 
very sorry to be anything else." 

<< You seem to be as proud of your native land as 
I am. My name is Arthur Percy." 

" You have talked enough now," said Harry, who 
perceived a slight change come over Arthur's face; 
*'the next thing for you to do, is to go in for a good 
breakfast and then keep quiet. I will come and talk 
to you again presently." 

In the course of the day Harry learned that 
Arthur was on his way from a distant part of the 
colony to Koonappa, when, on entering an open 
part of the scrub about ten miles north of Kooroona, 
his horse took fright. Arthur believed that it was 
bitten by a large snake, as it lay coiled up among the 
dead leaves and branches of trees, and on which the 
horse probably trod, for he saw one rise, as the horse 
suddenly reared, swerved to the right, and galloped 
off at full speed. Had he kept on the track the ac- 
cident, so far as Arthur was concerned, would have 
been of little consequence. He might have lost his 
horse, but that would have been all ; as it was the 
maddened animal darted into the scrub, and pursued 
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his way through the bushes, until Arthur knew not 
where he was or in what direction he had been car- 
ried. His career was suddenly stopped by his head 
coming in contact with the branch of a tree. He 
was stunned, fell from his horse, and when he re- 
covered consciousness the stars were shining above 
him. He made an effort to rise, but felt faint and 
giddy, and had to lie down again, well pleased how- 
ever to know that no bones were broken. Some 
brandy, which he fortunately had in a flask, revived 
him, and as soon as it was light he looked round. 
He thought that his best chance to find the road 
was to try to trace his horse's track through the 
scrub. He succeeded in doing so for a short dis- 
tance and then lost it ; wandered about all day ; lay 
down during the night, and resumed his wandering 
the next day with no better success. His situation 
became serious. He was without food or water, and 
felt his strength failing, his head still aching from the 
blow it had received. A third night he lay down to 
rest, and when the sun rose he made a last effort to 
get out of the dense scrub by which he was sur- 
rounded. At noon his strength was exhausted and 
he lay down, as he believed, to die. On the fourth 
day a hunting party found him and carried him to 
Kooroona. 

Thursday came, and in consequence of Harry's 
report, Mrs. Vernon, who had not seen Arthur since 
all dangerous symptoms had disappeared, sent a mes- 
sage to him requesting him, if he felt able, to join 
them in the drawing-room. 

**To tell the truth, I was meditating a move of 
some kind this morning. I thought, after I saw you 
ride off, that I would take a turn on the verandah, if 
I could do no more, but a general survey of my 

T 2 
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habiliments, convinced me that until something has 
been done, I had better remain where I am." 

"What," said Harry, laaghing, "did you bring 
less out of the scrub than you took in ?" 

"Left a part of everything I had on, except my 
boots, hanging to the trees; my hat went alto- 
gether." 

" I think we are about the same height and size/' 
said Harry, measuring Arthur with his eyes. " You 
are a trifle broader, perhaps, when in good condition, 
but I think I can manage to equip you in some 
fiishion ; make you presentable at any rate." 

It was a pleasant home scene that met Arthur's 
eyes as Harry threw open the drawing-room door ; 
a blazing wood fire on the low hearth, a bright lamp 
on a table, at which were seated Mrs. Vernon and 
Edith, hard at work on some woollen dresses which 
were intended as parting gifts to some little black 
children. Isabelle was reading aloud, but rose from 
her chair, as Mrs. Vernon advanced to meet Arthur, 
and moved an easy lounging chair nearer to the fire. 

" Ah I that is about the right sort of thing for an 
invalid," said Harry. " Take this seat, Mr. Percy." 

"I will when you have introduced me to one 
whose kindness led her to think of placmg it there 
for a stranger." 

"We have met before, Mr. Percy," said Isabelle, 
raising her eyes, and looking frankly in Arthur's face. 
««You may have forgotten the circumstance, but I 
have not, nor has mamma." 

" No, indeed," rejoined Mrs. Vernon ; " and I am 
pleased that Isabelle should be the first to remind you 
f if " 

" Miss Vernon could not remind me of what has 
never been forgotten. That meeting has always been 
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as fresh in xny memory as if it had occurred yester- 
day." 

Arthur sat down as he spoke. He felt that he had 
been standing long enough, 

" That is a more sensible move," said Harry, "than 
standing to make polite speeches. I believe yott 
would have given me the trouble of picking you up 
in another minute." 

** I am not particularly strong yet, I find," was the 
reply. 

**No, I expect you look like the ghost of your former 
self — the shadow of Don Quixote. I should not have 
thought you would have recognised Mr. Percy, Isa." 

"Why not ?" said Isabelle. 

" Because, phrenologically speaking, you are 
lamentably deficient ; one particular organ is entirely 
undeveloped, if you possess it at all." 

Isabelle smiled. " But, Harry, you know I never 
forget one whom I care to remember, — one I ought 
not to forget." 

** I feel more honoured than I deserve, Miss Ver- 
non, by that last remark," said Arthur seriously. 

"No one else thinks so," replied Harry. "I 
could not afford to lose one of my sisters, and you 
saved the one who gives me the least trouble ; the 
other — " he stopped, and looked mischievously at 
Edith. 

" Go on, Harry, finish the sentence ; you always 
speak highly of me." 

"No; generally the reverse. I think one thing 
and say another." 

"That is a satisfactory explanation to me, but what 
will Isa say to it ?" 

" Of course she will receive the announcement 
* cum grano salis.' " 
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«As I did ihe first/' said Edith. <' <Ca va sans 
dire/ I believe we fully appreciate each other's sen- 
timents/' 

** You two are incorrigible/' said Mrs. Vernon. 
•* Those who do not know you would think you were 
on the verge of quarrelling." 

"A little friendly skirmishing does us both good/' 
said Harry ; " besides, I enjoy a cannonade from 
Edith's light artillery ; she strikes home without doing 
any damage, and helps to keep one alive." 

" You are more fortunate than I am/' said Arthur. 
<* I never had a sister." 

** I am sorry for you/' replied Harry. 

The words were lightly spoken, but so evidently in 
earnest that Isabelle and Edith both laughed. 

**I don't consider it any laughing matter/' said 
Harr)'. ''It seems to me that having two sisters en- 
tails a great responsibility upon a fellow, however 
agreeable it may be." 

*' One which I should be very glad to have/' re- 
joined Arthur. 

** *Cela depend.' Shakespeare was a wise man, 
and you know what he said about bearing the ' ills 

we have.' " 

<*Now, Harry I" said Edith, throwing down her 
work, '* you shall not talk any more nonsense ; turn 
your attention to something more profitable, better 
suited to your age and mine." 

Her merry glance belied the words she uttered, as 
she rose and walked across the room. Returning 
with a book in her hand, she drew a small table close 
to Arthur's chair, and placing the book upon it, said, 
<« If you like to look at photographs, Mr. Percy, you 
will find some nice ones there." 

** Of England, or of English people ? 
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" Both. We like to look at the faces best, but you 
will be more pleased with the views of Westminster 
Abbey and other old churches." 

"Ah!" said Arthur, eagerly, "some views of 
Oxford — the place I like best in the world ; and 
there is old Oriel 1 I was a graduate there." 

**A lover of Oxford would find few charms in 
Australia, I should think," Mrs. Vernon remarked. 

" None," replied Arthur. ** Circumstances over 
which I had no control led to my coming to Australia 
and have kept me here. I could leave, of course, 
but to return to what I left I will not." 

Arthur forgot for a moment that he was speaking 
to those who were strangers to him and to his history* 
He recollected himself immediately, and wondered 
how it happened that he had so forgotten himself. 
The reason was a very simple one though he failed 
to perceive it, — he was at home among those in 
whose society an accident had thrown him. Mrs. 
Vernon looked at him and saw instantly that he had 
said more than he intended, and with ready tact, she 
remarked, — 

*' I nev^r think of the old churches in England 
without comparing them with the few I have seen 
here. To me there is a great charm in antiquity ; 
but setting that aside, I read in the different structures 
proofs of two distinct orders of mind, the one com- 
monplace, business-like, utilitarian; the other, high, 
noble, unselfish, and humbly reverential." 

*' I believe such thoughts have occasionally flitted 
through my mind," said Arthur ; ** at least, the idea 
has occurred to me that the men who built England's 
old churches lived for something higher and better 
than they believed themselves to be, though we, 
judging them by their works, regard them as saints. 
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while the churches here seem to say, our builders are 
men of the world, who gave to a few earnest-minded 
persons who thought we ought to occupy a place 
somewhere, a few guineas out of thousands, with the 
conviction that everything spent on what was not ab- 
solutely essential was a useless and unprofitable es« 
penditure." 

" How plain it is," said Mrs. Vemon, " that you 
have not al«*ays been in Australia. We have lived 
so entirely in the bush since we came here, that we 
have retained all our old-world notions, learning 
those of the inhabitants of this colony from the news- 
papers." 

^'The revelations of those journals have not made 
a favourable impression, if I may hazard an opinion 
from the little you have said." 

** No ; life here seems to be a scramble after 
money, place, and power. No one seems to have 
a higher object, and I have sometimes thought that 
the means employed by the majority to attain the ac- 
complishment of their wishes are very unscrupulous." 

Arthur smiled, as he thought of his experience, 
and the knowledge he had gained on Grant's Penin- 
sula, and replied, — "Your opinion on that subject, 
Mrs. Vemon, accords with my own, though it ap- 
pears that it is based upon knowledge drawn from 
a different source. You judge from reading the 
public journals, I from mixing with the people, 
hearing and seeing them. You have lost nothing 
and gained much by living in the country." 

"Harry has probably mentioned to you that we 
are about moving to the neighbourhood of Adelaide ?" 

"Yes, I told Mr. Percy we are going next week," 
said Harry. "I shall like a change veiy well. It » 
no use staying here now." 
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" Not the slightest. I shall go on to Koonappa, 
as soon as I am able, and wind up there." 

'* Finally, do you mean ?" enquired Harry. 

** Yes ; of course I shall lose by giving up the run 
now, because this long drought is sure to be followed 
by favourable seasons ; then things come round 
again. It is the order' of events in this part of the 
world, and though the people are always grumbling, 
and imagining that they are ruined by the innumera- 
ble ' crises,' agricultural and political, that are con- 
stantly varying the otherwise monotonous round of 
colonial life, they do in time grow rich. The simple 
truth is, I am tired of Australian life.'' 

"Then you will move off elsewhere, I suppose," 
said Harry. 

'* I have not the most remote idea of what I shall 
do or where I shall go when I have settled things at 
Koonappa. You know the old saying about the 
' long lane.' I have been travelling along that for 
some years, and I imagine I shall come to the turn 
in it some day, then I shall know better where I am 
going." 

'* Do you know Morton ?" enquired Harry. 

**Yes, very well; it is the prettiest place in the 
neighbourhood of Adelaide." 

*' We have taken a cottage there." 

" You will like that. Miss Vernon, "^Arthur said, 
addressing Isabelle. 

" I think I shall, from Harry's description ; and it 
will be such a treat to go to Church again. I believe 
I am looking forward to that more than to anything 
else." 

"We shall value the means of grace more for 
having been so long deprived of them," said Mrs, 
Vernon. 
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** You most not expect to meet with many church 
people/' rejoined Arthur. 

''I do not. From the way in which the most 
solemn day in the year is kept, I should say that 
the members of the Church are few indeed in South 
Australia." 

** Not only Good Friday/ mamma, but the whole 
of Lent," said Isabelle. 

'* Yes; the seasons of the Christian year are ahnost 
unrecognised, but Good Friday is desecrated more 
than any other. It is simply observed as a public 
holiday. The newspapers are full of advertisements 
of picnics and pleasure excursions of all kinds ar- 
ranged expressly for that day. I cannot but think 
that if the clergy did their duty they might be some 
check upon such profanity." 

'*The clergy of South Australia, speaking of them 
as a body, are not churchmen, Mrs. Vernon, as I 
understand the meaning of the word," said Arthur. 
"There are some honourable exceptions, but the 
majority consists of men who ought to join the 
dissenters, and who would join them, or, at any rate, 
give up their office in the Church, if they were true 
honest men. They have professed their belief in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, interpreting them in a non- 
Catholic sense, to meet their own views, and they 
ignore the doctrine of the Prayer Book, m ioio. 
The Catechism is not even taught, so I have been 
told, in many of the Sunday schools." 

"In that case the very rudiments of Churdi 
doctrine will be unknown to the rising generation," 
said Mrs. Vernon. 

"I thought they were obliged to teach the Cate- 
chism in Church schools. Are they not, mamma ?" 
enquired Isabelle. 
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** A clergyman who does not feel himself under an 
obligation to keep his Ordination vows, would, I 
imagine, be very indifferent whether the Catechism 
was taught in his school or not." 

" A remote cousin of my mother's, an old naval 
officer, used to impress upon my juvenile mind the 
necessity of obedience and strict discipline. I 
thought his advice a great bore sometimes," con- 
tinued Arthur, " but many a time since, I have had 
cause to thank him for it." 

"It has been said that *the love of money 
is the root of all evil,'" rejoined Mrs. Vernon. 
" I am inclined to say the same of disobedience. It 
is certain that if clergymen obeyed the Church, 
only Catholic doctrine could be taught from her 
pulpits or in her schools, but now that the abuse of 
private judgment has opened the door to so-called 
'liberalism,' and let in a flood of heresy and 
schism, the first principle of the Gospel, obedience, 
is cast aside, every man teaches what is right in his 
own eyes, and the result is that the Church is 
languishing, and cannot make her inherent power 
and strength felt. Her priests have much to 
answer for." 

" A few years ago," said Arthur, " I was staying 
for a short time in one of the northern townships, 
and was introduced to the incumbent. He was a 
clever, accomplished man of the world. I think 
my first impression, after spending an evening 
with him, was, that he had missed his vocation, 
that he would have made a better engineer, or 
schoolmaster, or soldier, than a clergyman. He 
was very affable and polite, but there was visible 
occasionally a dictatorial dogmatic way of speaking 
and looking which I did not like. I heard after- 
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wards that he was domineering and tyrannical to a 
high degree, one of those men who would sacrifice 
honour and truth itself to attain an object or an 
end on which they have once determined." 

" It seems to me," said Harry, "that such a man 
must know, that he could not, or would not, it does 
not matter which, submit to others, consequently 
he had no right to become a priest of the Church." 

" I suppose he settled that little matter with his 
own conscience in soine way best known to him- 
self; but what made me refer to him at all was 
this. Mrs. Vernon's last remark reminded me of 
the circumstance, as it proves how completely 
Catholic doctrine is ignored or trifled with by some 
men. ' I happened one day to hear a discussion 
between this clergyman and a member of his con- 
gregation who believed that Baptism is generally 
necessary to salvation. This * pastor and guide of 
his little flock,' — that appeared to be a favourite 
figure of speech with him, — stoutly denied the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and spoke of 
the Sacrament as a mere formal admission into the 
visible Church. A few days after I was passing the 
church ; the door was open, and on looking in I 
saw that a child was about to be baptized. In a 
moment I found myself in the church, wondering 
what this free-thinker would do with the Service." 

" He left out portions of it, I presume," said 
Mrs. Vernon. 

" Not at all ; he read every word, unhesitatingly 
and unblushingly ; prayed that the water might be 
sanctified ; then sprinlded the child, signed it with 
the sign of the cross, using the words, ' I baptize 
thee in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost;* and afterwards kneh 
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down and thanked God that the child was re- 
generate. I looked at him hard, but he did not 
flinch." 

" I have an idea," said Harry, " that when all 
causes are tried at the last day, a cas'e of that kind 
will not be set down in the list of venial sins." 

" That is ray opinion," replied Arthur. " I da 
not suppose I thought as much of it as older and 
more serious-minded persons would, but I was dis- 
gusted. I felt at the moment that for an unbeliever 
in baptismal regeneration to read that service was 
awful mockery. I have often thought of it since, 
and every time I do think of it, the sin assumes, to 
me, a deeper dye." 

" Did you ask him afterwards how he got on 
with his conscience, or rather what he had done 
with it?" enquired Harry. 

"No; I felt that we were made of different stuff,, 
that our minds were not cast in the same mould; 
in short, I hate hypocrisy, and so cut the acquaint- 
ance. I heard him preach once, and he consigned 
everyone, in the coolest way, to perdition, who did 
not believe precisely as he did." 

"He was a Calvinist, I suspect," said Mrs. 
Vernon. 

"A stem, bigoted one, evidently. You seem 
shocked. Miss Vernon," Arthur said, addressing 
Isabelle, who had been looking intently at him 
while he related the scene in the church, and what 
had been said previously., 

" I never knew till now that such things could 
be done," she replied. 

• "They could not if the discipline of the Church 
were enforced," said Mrs. Vemon. "I hope the 
time is not far distant when the bishops will compel 
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obedience to the Church, and excommunicate all 
traitors. False teachers are worse than none." 

Arthur leaned back in his chair as if tired. The 
photograph album was still in his hand, but he 
turned the leaves over mechanically, — his thoughts 
were occupied by some other subject. Suddenly 
his attention seemed arrested, he raised the book 
and looked intently at the page before him. After 
gazing at it for some time, he appeared to be about 
to speak, but his lips closed again, and he remained 
silent, as he turned leaf after leaf, not listlessly as 
he had done before, but with avidity, as if he ex- 
pected to meet some object of interest. The last 
page was turned, and he reverted to the one on 
which his eye had rested so long before. At last 
he laid the book down. 

" Are those photographs of private friends," he 
asked, " or are some of them public characters ?" 

" All of them dear English friends," said Isabelle, 
warmly. " Have you recognised any of them ?" 

"I traced a resemblance in one of them to — " 
He stopped, and there was that in his manner which 
checked Isabelle, who had risen, and was about to 
take the book from the table. He read her inten- 
tion in her face, and replied to it. 

"Some other time I shall probably take the 
liberty of enquiring of Miss Vernon whose portrait 
it is that has interested me so much." 
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UR last day at Kooroona, Edie ! How 
do you like thinking that it is the 
last?" said Isabelle. 

"Not so well as I thought I 
should. A month ago I was almost 
impatient to start, and I shall like 
the change, and enjoy seeing dif- 
ferent people and things, I know, 
but it is not pleasant to go away 
from a place where you have been 
happy, and to feel that you may 
never see it again. Has mamma 
said an)^hing to you, Isa, about not coming back ?" 
" No ; why do you ask ?" 
" Because she is leaving nothing here that belongs 
to us ; and she told me this morning to look over 
all my drawers, and places where we have kept 
things, that we may be sure no letters or papers of 
any kind are left behind. That reminds me of an 
old letter^case of yours, which I found on the top 
shelf of a cupboard. I laid it aside, intending to 
bring it to you when I had finished my search." 

Edith left the room as she spoke, returning almost 
immediately with the letter-case* 

" Thank you," said Isabelle, taking it from her. 
*' I do not know how I came to forget this ; it is 
foil of old letters. I think I will look them over 
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and bum some of them, miless mamwia wants me 
to help her." 

** No, I am sure she does not, for I left her writ- 
ing to Mrs. Graham. She says she maj not have 
time to write for the next mail if she leave doing 
80 till we get to Adelaide. I must go and finish 
my packing now." 

It was one of those warm, bright, enjoyable days, 
of which there are so many during an Australian 
winter. Winter it is called, but that season is more 
like a long, sunny spring in England. The gardens 
are in full beauty, the trees have young light green 
leaves contrasting with the darker ones of a year's 
growth, and the flowers open day by day as if re- 
joicing in the fresh breeze and the bright sunlight 

Isabelle drew a low chair towards one of the 
windows, and sat down to look over her letters. 

There is nothing that brings the past so vividly 
before us as reading old letters, — ^the thoughts of 
those from whom death or some other cause has 
separated us for years; those thoughts which as- 
sumed a tangible form when sketched on paper by 
the hand which is but the instrument directed and 
put in motion by that wonderful thing called the 
*'will," that something which God gave to man, 
leaving him free to use it for good or evil. Those 
thoughts are something more than reflections or 
images ; they are emanations of the real, though 
invisible part of man, of that which, as long as it 
tenants the earthly tabernacle, makes it beaudM 
with life ; that gone, the rest crumbles away, "ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust," the hand is powerless, mo* 
tionless, the thoughts it transcribed live on like the 
mind from which they emanated, exercising an in* 
fluence on die minds of others. Those Oughts 
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may be sparkles of truth, which, because they are 
truth, will be transformed into jewels to glitter in 
a heavenly crown; or they may be false meteors 
which will lead those who follow them into the 
regions of eternal remorse and darkness. Old 
letters I They are more real than pictures, however 
life-Uke those may be. As you read the words 
penned, you seem again to hear the voice that once 
may have spoken them, — to see the look of love or 
interest, the light smile, or the kind, grave, gentle, 
yet reproachful glance, which we know would steal 
over the face of the writer as the hand moved in 
obedience to the moving power. The question, 
" Do you remember ?" and the mention of a single 
object, will often bring in a flood of recollections, 
which the daily duties of life, other interests and 
other scenes, may have shrouded, but which never 
have been and never will be obliterated; and as 
you read the question, written by one dearly loved, 
one not seen for many a long year, perhaps never 
to be seen again in this life, the heart seems to 
stand still ; but it does not break, — ^it did not be- 
fore, why should it now, when every moment is 
bearing us nearer to that land where there will be 
no partings ? 

As Isabelle looked over the contents of her letter- 
case, many notes were laid aside to be burned, 
others to be kept to read again some other time. 
At length she opened one which she had received 
fix)m her mother during a short visit from home. 
There was a postscript in her father's writing, — only 
a few words, — " Come home, dear child, as soon as 
jrou like. We miss you everywhere." Isabelle's 
^es filled with tears. Her first thought was, " all 
that love lost to me for life ;" her next, — ^perhaps 

u 
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her guardian angd whispered the words ''Thy 
brother shall rise again," — ^was of life beyond the 
grave. Isabelle had been taught the Christian's 
creed, and by faith she saw the Christian's " morn- 
ing star" shining brightly above the mists and 
vapours of earth. She closed the letter and sat 
thinking of the past, half unconsciously tracing 
lines on a sheet of paper which lay open before her. 
Gradually her attention became absorbed in her 
occupation. The outline of an ancient stone 
mansion, and some huge oaks with their gnarled 
and knotted branches, became visible. So intent 
was she on the sketch before her, that she .did not 
hear footsteps approaching her, and Arthur Percy 
was standing beside her when she woke up from 
a dream of the past to a knowledge that she was 
not alone. 

"Am I disturbing you, Miss Vernon?" he said. 

" No, thank you," was the quiet reply, so quietly 
and gravely given, that Arthur looked down on the 
young face of her who spoke, wondering what deep 
shadow rested upon her spirit ; but the current of 
his thoughts was diverted in a moment, and when 
Isabelle raised her eyes to his, he was thinking only 
of what he saw, — a. face of rare beauty, — not the 
beauty of regular features and a bright complexion 
only, but that of a more enduring kind. As he 
looked at her, he felt that a hoch-besedtes Mddchen 
was before him. 

" I have been reading some old letters," she con- 
tinued, " and they carried me away from Australia." 

" I suppose it is pleasant to receive letters from 
friends?" 

"You only suppose, Mr. Percy! Do you 
not know that it is pleasant? I should have 
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thought there could not be two opinions on that 
subject." 

" I have had few opportunities of knowing whether 
letters give pleasure or not. I have not received 
one since I left England that was not torn up as 
soon as read, or laid aside as a memorandum. I 
have a few old letters that were written to me at 
Oxford, but I never look at them." 

" Have you, then, no — . I beg your pardon," 
said Isabelle, hesitating and blushing. " How 
lonely a, person must feel when — " then feeling that 
the last remark was not improving her position, she 
left the sentence unfinished. 

Arthur smiled, but it was not the glad, beaming 
smile that was one of his characteristics. It was, 
to borrow an expression from the great northern 
bard, 

'* Like a sun-glimpse through a shower ; 

A watery ray a moment seen, 

The darkly dosing clouds between. " 

" Have I no friends ? That is what' you would 
say. Miss Vernon. I do not know; if I have, a 
wide gulf separates us. As to the loneliness of my 
position, I never fully realized it till within the last 
few days." 

" It must be very disagreeable and painful to be 
ill among strangers." 

" You mistake my meaning. I see," glancing at 
the paper which lay on the open letter-case, " you 
have been sketching. You know that the effect of 
a picture is produced by light and shade. So it is 
with life ; the last few days have shewn me the 
sunny side of it. I never had a glimpse of it be- 
fore, and the view has opened upon me suddenly, 
after travelling along a road which, if not gloomy, 

u 2 
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was destitute of all which, I now see, makes life 
a different thing from what I have imagined it to 
be. To-morrow it wiU be hidden again." 

" The sun will soon set,*' said Isabella, " but — '* 

" It will rise again. Those were the words you 
left me to add, were they not?" said Percy, as 
Isabelle paused and turned her eyes from the setting 
sun to Arthur*s face. 

" Yes; and look, Mr. Percy, at that small cloud. 
It has hidden the sun entirely, but its edges are 
fringed with gold. We know by that that the sun 
is there, though we cannot see it, and that if we 
watch for it the source of that golden light will shew 
itself." 

" I think I read your lesson, and shall try to re- 
member it. May I look at your sketch ?" 

" It is but an outline, begun without thinking of 
what I was doing. My thoughts were fixed upon 
the spot, and at first my fingers moved almost in- 
voluntarily; then, as the lines assumed a definite 
shape, I roused myself and added others. It is 
our English home." 

She placed it in Arthur's- hand as she spoke. He 
looked at it eagerly and intently. 

" Do you recognise the Hermitage ? Have you 
ever seen it ?" she asked, quickly. 

" It is very like a place I once saw," was the 
answer, slowly and cautiously given. 

"I cannot fancy any place being like our own 
old home. There never will be anyplace in the 
world equal to it in my estimation." 

"You remind me again, Miss Vernon, of the 
lights and shadows of life. Warm feelings and old 
associations are powerful painters." 

" Not needed, however, to make the Hermitage 
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beautiful. I think a stranger's eye would rest upon 
it, as yours did, Mr. Percy, when you looked at 
that rough sketch." 

"You are a critical observer," rejoined Arthur. 
** I suppose the best wish I can offer is, that you 
may soon see again the home you love so well." 

"Thank you. For Harry's sake I should be 
glad, even more than for my own ; but I try not to 
think too much about it. You know, Mr. Percy, 
sheep farmers are not getting rich in Australia now, 
and our going to live at our old home depends upon 
Harry becoming a rich man." 

"Then this old home is not entirely lost to you." 

"Oh, no. Papa's oldest friend took to it, tiH 
Harry could go and live there again. He would 
not keep it a day if we were able to buy it back 
again. He is very kind, and often writes to 
mamma to ask how Harry is getting on here. I 
shall never forget him, and he looks just what he 
is, everything that is good and noble. You have 
seen his portrait, Mr. Percy, though you may not 
have noticed it particularly. It is in the photo- 
graph album which Edith gave to you to look 
over the first evening you came into the drawing- 
room." 

" Can you describe it ? I may remember." 

"He is tall, and his face is oval, with a high 
forehead, and dark hair. He generally looked 
grave, as he did when the photograph was taken; 
but when he smiled, it was a real smile, — ^you felt 
that it was." 

" You are describing the original rather than the 
portrait. Miss Vernon." 

" I certainly was thinking of the reality, and it 
is strange that you sometimes remind me of him. 
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I never thought before what it was, but I know 
now, it is the smile; you look like Sir John 
Carleton at this moment." 

Some letters fell from her lap to the floor, and as 
she stooped to pick them up, she did not see the 
sudden flash of feeling that was visible in Arthur's 
face as she spoke that name. 

"And he writes often," said Arthur, reverting 
to a former remark. " Is it long since you heard 
from — this old friend?" 

" Longer than usual. Mamma is afraid that he 
may be ill. He has not written since Lady 
Carleton died." 

"How long ago is that?*' enquired Arthur, for- 
getting in his eagerness for information that such 
enquiries as he was making must, from a compari- 
tive stranger, appear out of place. Isabelle's 
thoughts were, however too intent upon old friends 
and associations to observe anything more than 
that Arthur was manifesting a kind interest in a 
subject that interested her, and she replied, — 

" I cannot remember exactly how many months 
have passed since he wrote. Lady Carleton was 
killed, at least she died a few hours after meeting 
with an accident occasioned by the horses taking 
fright when she was out driAdng. A cousin of 
mamma's was staying at the Hermitage at the lime, 
and she sent us all particulars a few months ago. 
Poor Sir John ! He must be so lonely now." 

"Has he no children?" 

" No." 

" Nor any relations, — no brother?" 

"His only brother died a few years ago. Are 
you not well, Mr. Percy?" as Arthur suddenly 
ecame paler. 
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"Yes, thank you. I am tired, I believe, after 
my walk." 

" And you have been standing all this time while 
I have been talking to you about things and per- 
sons that only concern ourselves. Sit down and 
let me fetch you a glass of wine." 

" I could not think of it, Miss Vernon. I will 
sit down conditionally that you do so too, while I 
thank you for talking to me of what interests your- 
self; but you are mistaken if you think that the 
subject has no interest for me. I have been many 
years in this colony, and have never during the 
whole time, met with anyone, till I came here, to 
whom I cared to speak about England. As for 
listening to any conversation about the old coun- 
try, I never do \ I hear remarks, of course, but the 
ideas of the generality of the colonists are dia- 
metrically opposed to my own ; they seem peculiar 
to a class with which I have nothing in common, 
and their words pass unheeded. In short some- 
thing is continually occurring to make me feel that 
I am thoroughly English, while others are cosmo- 
politans, — ^at home wherever they can accumulate 
money." 

"Well, Percy! how are you after your walk?" 
said Harry, entering the room, "feeling strong 
enough to start for Koonappa to-morrow moming, 
or did you find yourself soliloquizing as you got 
towards home, and repeating the words of some 
* great poet,' — 

" ' Oh, when I think of what I are. 
And what I used to was.' ?" 

" I did not think of Koonappa, nor of myself, 
nor of the poet. As to how I am, I believe I must 
confess to feeling tired." 
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" I am glad to hear it You will perliaps give 
up your wild notion of leaving here to-morrow." 

''You did not think of doing so, sorely, Mr. 
Percy," said Isabelle. 

"Indeed he did," rejoined Harry, "he said he 
should start as soon as we were ofif. I told him he 
was not fit to go, he said he was, and to prove that 
I was right I suggested that he should wsdk straight 
away till he began to feel tired and see haw he 
managed the walk back. How far did you go ?" 

" Not so far as I intended. I shall have to stay 
here for a few days longer." 

" I knew you must. I wish we could stay, but 
the criminal sittings commence next week and I 
must be in town then." 

"It will be very dull for you," said Isabelle. 
"Mamma is very sorry that we are oblijged to 

sUrt." 

" She cannot regret it so much as I do. When 
to-morrow comes I shall wake up from a pleasant 
dream to find myself alone, as I always have been." 

" You will not have to stay long at Koonappa," 

said Harry. 

"No; a very short time will suffice." 
"And then you will come to Adelaide?" 
" There is nothing else for me to do that I can 
see, there is nowhere else to go." 

"Grant's Peninsula?" suggested Harry. 
" No thank you, one visit is enough ; and now 
I think of it, let me advise you never to touch 
mining scrip. Comishmen are rather fond of 
I revivals ' of one kind or other, and as soon as 
there is an improvement in the copper world, 
promising mines will spring up like mushrooms; 
ajid if you happen to be honoured by the acquamt- 
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ance of a sharebroker you will be told, in confi- 
dence of course, that you will be certain to make a 
large fortune in each of them if you will but take 
shares." 

" And authorise him to procure them for me," 
said Harry. 

" Yes, that would be understood. All I can say 
is, don't believe a word that anyone tells you about 
mining, and have nothing to with sharebrokers." 

"Your experience will be a warning to me; but 
you are advising me as if this were your last 
opportunity. Don't you mean ever to go to 
Morton?" 

" If I may, I shall probably find my way there 
often while you are there." 

The hours seemed to fly that last evening. 
Arthur Percy spoke less than usual, he looked 
dispirited, almost gloomy, and Harry thought he 
had walked too far. It was not till Mrs. Vemoa 
proposed that all should retire early, as tliey had to 
be up with the sun, that he roused himself to say, — 

" Miss Vernon, will you let me hear one song, 
and may I choose it?" 

"I will sing anything you wish that I can re- 
member without having the notes before me." 

He rose and opened the piano, and as Isabelle 
sat down she looked up, saying, — 

"What am I to sing?" 

" An old song which I have heard you sing once 
before, two days after I was brought here, and it 
reminded me strangely of my mother. I fancied 
as I lay in bed listening to you that I could see my 
mother seated at her harp, and singing the first 
verse of 'Home, Sweet Home.* It was the first 
and last time she ever sang that song; why she did 
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not finish it I did not know ; I was a child at the 
time, and used to wonder why, when I asked ha 
to sing it again, she always said she could not I 
believe I know now." 

Arthur had forgotten in that brief moment, that 
he was speaking to one whom he did not know 
only one short week ago, and Isabelle's answer, 
given in a soft, low voice, was not calculated to re- 
mind him of the fact 

'^ 1 am glad you have asked me to sing that old 
favourite of mine. 1 feel as if I should not care to 
sing any other to-night." 

Arthur stood with his arms folded, leaning 
against the wall, near the piano, his eyes rivetted 
on the floor. When the last note died away, he 
looked up at Isabelle, and said, " Thank you." 

It was a look Isabelle never foigot. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 




HE day for the trial of Wahreep arrived. 
"Well, Edie, how do you feel this 
morning, — up to the mark ?" was 
Harry's greeting. 

"Don't ask me anything about it. 
If I think of myself for a moment, 
I feel inclined to draw back, and that 
I dare not do ; for if I did, and Wah- 
reep were condemned, I should always 
believe that my evidence might have 
saved him." 

" Edie will do her part well at the 
last," said Isabelle. " She knows that her evidence 
may have great weight on the mind of a clear- 
sighted, just, and merciful judge, and that, from 
what Mr. Percy told us, Mr. Justice Barmouth is ; 
but the less she thinks of herself before going into 
the witness-box the better." 

"The thought of it almost frightens me; everyone 
will be looking at me when I speak." 

" Do as you have done, dear," said Mrs. Vernon ; 
" think only of that poor creature, charged with 
a crime which we are sure he never committed, 
standing defenceless, and without a friend in this* 
world but ourselves, to be tried by laws of which 
he has never heard, and you will not falter." 

" I dare say the sight of Wahreep will make me 
forget everything else," said Edith. " You are sure, 
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Hany, that he will make no mistake, — ^that he quite 
understands that he is to call upon me for evidence? 
You know he is very shy ; he may not like to do it^ 
or he may get frightened." 

'* I think I have made him understand that all he 
has to do is to repeat just what he said to Mr. Hay- 
ton, and to call upon you to give evidence about 
the chain. I have told him that he is to do so, and 
you know he obeys orders. He will be sure not to 
forget to call me. It is a good thing we have Judge 
Barmouth on the bench ; he will admit of nothing 
but strict justice according to English law, and, in 
addition to that, he regards the trial of the aborigines 
by laws they cannot understand, as wrong and un- 
just in itself, besides being, in most cases, a great 
farce ; so that we may feel sure he will be as lenient 
as the law will allow him to be. Percy says it is 
because he is right, and honest enough to maintain 
the right in opposition to lawless ignorance and in- 
capacity, that he is so unpopular in this colony." 

The court was crowded, and many an enquiring 
glance was turned upon Mrs. Vernon and her party. 
No one knew them, and as in small towns and vil- 
lages in England everyone knows everyone else, so 
it is in the lively little city of Adelaide, and all its 
inhabitants are immediately on the ^ui vive if 
a stranger appear among them to know who he is. 
There are some persons who, without desiring it, 
and quite unconsciously, attract attention, who are, 
as it were, marked, and an isolated position is as- 
signed to them by common consent; every act 
and movement are watched and commented upon, 
and this court of equity holds its sittings, if an in- 
dividual be different to the ordinary mass of naan- 
kind, through a life-time. Others appear on the 
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scene, may be a nine days' wonder, then find their 
own level among thousands, and henceforth are as 
drops in the ocean, atoms in that mass of mediocrity 
which excites neither envy, approval, or condemna- 
tion. Mrs. Vernon's position in England sheltered 
her from the weapons which sooner or later make 
those, who are not so fortunate as to remain within 
entrenchments which it is difficult, in an old country, 
to throw down, feel that they are, for some reason 
or other, singled out for attacks of various kinds ; 
and therefore she was unconscious of the ordeal she 
might have to pass through in Australia, and of the 
qualifications she and her children possessed, which 
would inevitably attract observation. 

It was generally known that an aboriginal native 
was to be tried for the murder of a white man, and 
several wealthy squatters, who, as a body, are un- 
friendly to the black race, were present in the court. 
When the Judge took his seat, he looked round 
on the assembly. He knew, from his long residence 
among the people, the mould in which their minds 
were cast, and that the general feeling was that, for 
the safety of the white settlers, every outrage com- 
mitted by a black man, no matter what provocation 
he had received, ought to be punished by the ut- 
most penalty the law could inflict. 

The prisoner was ordered to be brought into 
court, and Harry's honest, kind heart beat more 
quickly as the eyes of the poor black man wandered 
round in search of one friendly face. There he 
stood, one of a degraded race, alone, despised, to 
be judged by men who had taken possession of his 
land, and who knew no more of his language than 
he did of their laws. 
The Crown Solicitor briefly stated the case against 
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the prisoner^ and then called the witnesses on whose 
evidence he depended to prove the charge. 

Duncan was first examined, then one of the 
natives who was with him when tiie body was found ; 
but the Crown Solicitor found it impossible to make 
him understand his questions. In fact, it turned 
out that he could neither understand or speak 
English, and there was no interpreter in court. 

The next witness proved to be equally ignorant, 
and the Judge commented severely on the injustice 
of bringing aboriginals three hundred miles, and 
keeping them as prisoners for two months, whose 
evidence could not be taken in consequence of their 
not understanding English, and particularly in this 
case, where it would appear from the deposition, 
that that evidence, could it have been taken, was 
quite immaterial to the issue of the case. 

One of the policemen produced the piece of chain 
attached to the waistcoat of the murdered man, and 
also the piece which the child had found. No fresh 
evidence was elicited on that point. 

The policeman was then called who found the 
spear, which was handed to the Judge, with the 
hair still adhering to it. He scrutinized it carefully, 
and enquired if any of the hair of the person found 
had been preserved ? ,. , . ^ 

The Crown Solicitor replied m the negative, and 
said that before closing the case for the prosecution, 
he wished to state that there was one witness, the 
wife of the prisoner, whom he had not called, whose 
evidence, his Honour would see by referring to the 
dcDOsitions, accounted for the piece of chain being 
in Dossession of the child, and that, as she was in 
court if his Honour thought it nght to give the pri- 
5oner the benefit of her evidence, he would call her. 
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" Bring the witness forward," said the Judge. 
Koonid gave her evidence, as far as her little 
knowledge of English would permit, in the same 
simple, straightforward way she had before given it 
to Mr. Hayton. There was no contradiction, no 
discrepancy, between anything she said in court and 
when her evidence was first taken. 

The Judge then addressed the prisoner, who had 
not spoken since he pleaded " not guilty," and asked 
him if he had any witnesses to call. 

" Miss Edith Vernon," were the words which fell 
audibly and distinctly from Wahreep's lips, instead 
of the single monosyllable that all expected to hear, 
and th^ surprise of all present was great when Harry 
rose and conducted his sister to the witness box. 
There was no hesitation on Edith's part ; she looked 
and moved like one who had something to do and 
who would do it at any cost ; but many noticed her 
changing colour. She was paler than Harry ever 
remembered seeing her, when she stood alone before 
the Judge with her eyes fixed on the ground. Very 
fair she looked, and not a few forgot for a moment 
the business of the court in wondering who she was. 
There was a brief silence, broken by the Judge 
asking " what she had to say in favour of the pri- 
soner?" 

Edith looked up, and began to speak in so low 
a tone that her words could not have been heard 
but for the dead silence that prevailed. She related, 
as a child might have done, the details of the first 
discovery of the chain, and the answers which her 
own questions to Muhnard elicited. Her voice 
grew more steady and louder as she proceeded. 
When she had told all she knew, done all she could, 
she looked at Wahreep. It was well her eyes had 
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not turned in that direction before. He looked so 
friendless, so helpless, so dejected ; the expression 
of his eyes, which were fixed upon her widi an ap- 
pealing earnestness of expression, as if asking her 
to save him from a horrible death, was more than 
she could bear calmly; the court, the Judge, the 
people, all vanished for a single moment; Edith 
saw nothing but Wahreep, and to him she said, — 

" Poor Wahreep ! God will save you yet." 

She spoke the words warmly, passionately, recol- 
lected herself, and, from some sudden revulsion of 
feeling, became in a moment pale and rigid as 
a statue. 

The Crown Solicitor said he had no questions to 
ask, and Edith was told that she might leave the 
box. 

The Judge again addressed the prisoner, enquir- 
ing if he had any more witnesses to call, and on his 
naming Mr. Vernon, Harry entered the box. 

He said that before bringing forward the only 
direct evidence he had in favour of the prisoner, he 
wished to state publicly that from having an inti- 
mate knowledge of the man's character, a know- 
ledge gained during a period of five year's faithful 
servitude, he knew him to be incapable of com- 
mitting tiie crime with which he stood charged. 
However strong the evidence might be against him, 
if sufficiently conclusive to lead to his condenma- 
tion, his belief in the man's innocence would not 
have been shaken, had he not, without at the time 
having any idea of the importance of the act, 
taken a step which enabled him now to prove that 
the prisoner was innocent. For several weeks 
after the committal, he had been expecting the 
return of the prisoner's brother, who, about the 
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time that the murder must have been perpetrated, 
joined some men of his tribe on a distant expedi- 
tion. This man, he thought, from another cir- 
cumstance which occurred about the same time, 
would have been able to account satisfactorily 
for the state in which Wahreep's spear had 
been found, but he died, and it was only within 
the last two days, he had known that he had 
in his possession, that which confirmed his .pre- 
vious suspicions and proved the prisoner's inno- 
cence. 

The Crown-Solicitor said he had a few questions 
to ask the witness. It would be necessary to know 
what that circumstance was to which the witness 
referred, and how it was, in any way, connected 
with the spear. 

Harry detailed the attack upon Koonid, and her 
rescue by some unknown person; the disappear- 
ance of Meenulta the same evening, which led to 
the conclusion that he might have been the one 
who threw the spear, and that that spear may 
have been Wahreep's. It was known that 
Meenulta was hunting that day. They understood 
that he left the neighbourhood suddenly to be out 
of the way of the northern tribes, lest they should 
revenge themselves for the injury inflicted on one 
of their men. That was the conclusion arrived at; 
Harry could not say it was so, but it was highly 
probable. 

Harry proceeded to say that when the spear was 
found by the policemen, he had secured a few of 
the hairs that were adhering to it ; that he had on 
his arrival in Adelaide three days ago, submitted 
them to the investigation of a scientific man, whose 
evidence the prisoner would now call for, unless 

.X 
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the Cnnm-SoUdtor wished to ask him any fmtfaer 
questions. 

Harry was told that he might retire, and all eyes 
were now turned on poor Wahreep, who did not 
understand how anyone could dear him, if Harry 
could not, or what the hair had to do with the 
question ; moreover he had forgotten, or could not 
pronounce, the name of this last witness in his 
favour, and he looked imploringly at Harry as he 
left the witness-box. 

The judge desired him to call the next witness, 
but still Wahreep did not speak. Harry turned 
towards him and seeing the poor fellow's per- 
plexity, conjectured the cause, and addressing the 

judge, said, — 

" The prisoner does not speak German and has 
forgotten the name. Have I yoiur Honour's per- 
mission to give it for him?" 

The judge signified his assent, and a German 
medical practitioner came forward. He produced 
a few hairs, which were handed to the judge, and 
were by him and the jury carefully compared with 
that adhering to the spear, and pronounced identical 
in colour and thickness. The witness was then 
asked what proof he had that the hair was not that 
of the murdered man ; that being the only point 
which was relevant to the question at issue. 

" The proof is as simple as it is decisive. The 
man who was murdered was a European ; the hair 
belongs to one of a different race to the abongines 
of Australia. I have examined the hair by the 
aid of a powerful microscope, and have clearly de- 
tected the diflference that distinguishes the hair of 
different races of men. That hair could not have 
grown upon the head of a European, and is as 
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different from the hair of a white man, as is that of 
the negro or of the red Indian." 

"Is that the whole of your evidence?" said the 
judge. 

" No, your Honour. There is a minute portion 
of skin attached to the hair I have examined, and 
that is not the skin of a white man but of a black 
one." 

There was little doubt upon the mind of anyone 
as to what the verdict would be after hearing the 
statement of the last witness. The judge briefly 
summed up, and animadverted in strong terms on 
the carelessness of the magistrate in not having 
preserved some hair from the head of the man 
murdered, as it now appeared, by some other 
weapon Uian the spear, which, up to the last 
moment, was such strong evidence against the 
prisoner; and which it could not have been had 
the investigation, in the first instance, been con- 
ducted jucSciously and impartially. It was his 
opinion, from the evidence of the last witnesses, 
that the enquiry had been made in a careless and 
arbitrary manner. 

" Mr. Hayton shall have a copy of the Register,'' 
said Harry, in a low tone to Edith. 

' * Yes. What do you think ? " 

'* About the verdict?" 

"Yes." 

<< It can be but one thing ; he will be at liberty in 
less than an hour." 

Harry was right. The jury retired ; there was ten 
minutes suspense, and then the verdict was given, — 

** Not Guilty." 

Wahreep looked round, and Harry springing for- 
ward, laid his hand on his shoulder, as he said, — 

X 2 
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" Yon tit t Ubertj ; come with me." 

A few houn later and Hn. Bnxmi t. ., 

about in a state of great excitement, pmpaiing a 
pliDtifiil repast " for the poor creatures she never ex- 
pected to see again. It was a mercj that they were 
alive." 




CHAPTER XXIX. 




OLLO, Percy!" exclaimed Harry, 
eagerly extending his hand. "Why, 
you are not like the same man we 
left at Kooroona." 

"I am the same; the same that 
you were nursing there, five weeks 
ago, only considerably stronger." 

" You look like another Hercules. 
When did you get to town ?" 

" Yesterday, too late to go farther, 
I or you may have seen me at Morton. 

How are Mrs. Vernon and — " 

"All very well," said Harry. "I see," looking 
at his watch, '*I have only five minutes to spare." 
"Then you have got some post ?" 
"Yes, a Government appointment ; soimds well, 
doesn't it ?" 

More honour than pay," said Percy, ironically, 
Little enough of either, according to my notions ; 
but I must be off. Will you go back with me at five 
and stay all night?" 

" 1 ^ould like to do so, but — " 
" Oh, you have no engagement that you cannot 
postpone?" 

" I know of none I am likely to make that I would 
not set aside with pleasure to accept your invitation. 
I was thinking only of intruding so unceremoniously 
on Mrs. Vernon." 
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** She will be veiy glad to see yoa, so yoa have no 
excuse ; we expected yoa sooner." 

'*! could not manage to leave the north earlier; 
I had to see Hayton and another." 

"Ah I did he say anything about the trial ?" 

"He is highly indignant with the judge; con- 
siders his remarks improper, and calculated to do 
much mischief by lowering the magisterial office." 

" He can't forgive the exposure of his oversight and 
prejudice. Had he the grace to express any sort of 
satisfaction that the poor fellow escaped hanging." 

" The nearest approach to it was saying, that if the 
man did not commit the murder, it would not have 
done to hang him; but imless the mystery con- 
nected with the chain could be cleared up on better 
evidence than the word of a black woman and her 
child, he should always consider that Wahreep was 
implicated in some measure." 

"The fact of the matter is," said Harry, indig- 
nantly, "that 'on principle' he considers it a greater 
crime to convict him, a white man, a justice Of the 
peace, and no one knows what else besides in his 
own estimation, of error, than to hang a black man, 
even if he is innocent. Good morning, Winter. 
I'll walk to the office with you, if you will stay a 
moment. Then," turning to Arthur, "you will meet 
me at the Morton omnibus at five." 

"Yes." 

"You know that conceited fellow, I see," said 
little Mr. Winter, who was a junior clerk in the same 
department as Harry. 

"Do you mean Mr. Percy ?" said Harry, looking 
down upon the junior much in the same way that an 
English mastiff regards a small cur who is taking 
liberties with him. 
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** Yes; Mr. Arthur Percy, as he is always called." 

"Doj^au know him ?" enquired Harry. 

*'Well, not exactly, I have seen him at a few 

public balls and concerts two or three years ago ; he 

has been out of the way lately, has not exhibited 

himself for an age.'* 

• *' Oh, is that all ?" said Harry, only noticing the 
first part of the answer. " In that case I don't 
see how you can know whether he is conceited 
or not." 

"Everyone thinks the same as I do about him." 
"Then ever)'one is a donkey." 
"Thank you; but upon my word it's a fact, at 
least as regards us ; the women you know are always 
taken with a good-looking fellow more than six feet 
high, especially if he is always polite to them without 
caring a straw for them ; so their opinion goes for 
nothing." 

" That is ycur opinion, is it ?" 
"It is a fact ;" and Mr. Winter, who might have 
measured five feet four in his boots, which were 
always distinguished by unusually high heels, made 
to order, and who had, as many small men have, a 
great "do\vn" on tall men, shrugged his shoulders, 
and looked as he felt at the moment, very much dis- 
satisfied with things in general. 

"Poor fellow I" said Harry to himself, "perhups 
he has found his small stature an obstacle to prefer- 
ment, so I won't be hard on him, though he does 
deserve kicking. How conceited and forward all 
these colonial-bom chaps are!" with which mental 
comment he dismissed the subject from his mind. 

Isabelle was standing with her back to the door, 
re-arranging some flowers for the mere delight of 
looking at them and enjoying their fragrance, when 
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Harry entered the room, followed by Arthur. With- 
out looking round, she exclaimed, — 

**Just in lime, Harry, for Mr. Percy's favourite 
tea-(xikes. Mrs. Brown announced that * they were 
quite done without being overdone, a few minutes 
ago, and hoped that omnibus would not keep you on 
the road as it does sometimes.' '' 

A sudden exclamation from Edith made her turn 
towards the door, as Harry said, — 

"Mrs. BrowTiwill call this a 'coincidence,' here is 
Mr. Percy come to eat the cakes." 

Isabelle laughed, as with a slightly heightened 
colour, she held out her hand to Arthur. 

"I need not ask if you are quite strong again/' 
she said, looking up at him. 

<< You mean that I look as litde in need of the 
care that was lavished upon me a few weeks ago, as 
I believe I always did before that little adventure." 

<' Can you call it a little one?" said Edith, as he 
turned to shake hands with her. 

*'I suppose I ought not; but one often speaks 
without thinking. No ; it was not a litde adventure 
in any sense of the word." 

Mrs. Vernon gave Arthur a hearty welcome. In 
a few moments all had gathered round the tea-table, 
and Edith said, gaily, — 

**This is like our last evening at Kooroona, only 
you look so different, Mr. Percy." 

So I told him this morning," said Harry. 
I was but the shadow of myself then," replied 
Arthur, "but I am not disposed to regret that acci- 
dent." 

" Not regret it I " exclaimed Edith. 

" No ; on the contrary I am very glad that it hap- 
pened." 
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Edith looked as if she did not understand, and 
Arthur added, — 

**If it had not occurred, I should not be here 
now." 

"There, Ediel you see our friend Percy is not 
simply a hero of romance, a prince in disguise, lost 
in a forest, found according to the rules of fiction, 
and proved to be in every sense a rara avis ; he is a 
mere ordinary mortal, who studies the pros and cons, 
and is satisfied in this case that losing himself and 
thereby finding some friends was a profitable specu- 
lation. I expect to find him a thorough man of 
business, sharp, as colonials say." 

" For shame, Harry ! that is a slang word that 
means something very bad. You told me that in 
plain English it meant dishonest." 

"So it does," said Harry, contriving to look 
serious ; and Edith continued, — 

"I should strongly advise my brother Harry ta 
follow Mr. Percy's example, in one thing at any 
rate ; it might be a great improvement." 

"Hear the mentor of our family!" exclaimed 
Harry. "Now, Edie, enlighten a poor fellow ; youj 
know I am open to conviction." 

" Why you see, Harry, if Mr. Percy thought that 
losing himself was a small thing in comparison with 
what he gained, be must have a moderate apprecia- 
tion of himself and entertain rather more humble 
notions than some others do in reference to them- 
selves." 

" Really now, there is something in that. I shall 
begin to think seriously of procuring a note-book in 
which to set down Edith's sententious remarks* 
What do you think, mamma ? I could meditate 
upon them each day as I go to town, and eventually 
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publish the whole pro bono publico, under some such 
title as ' Reflections in an Omnibus.' " 

'' I think it is quite possible that your thoughts 
might be occupied in a less profitable way/' was 
Mrs. Vernon's reply. 

''I am sure they might," said Isabelle. 

'< You mean that ? Very well ; after that don't be 
surprised, Edie, to find yourself in print." 

"I have been once and that is enough." 

*' Poor Edie I She cannot get over that," address- 
ing Arthur, but in a changed tone. 

" Her evidence on the trial ?" 

"Yes." 

"It was dreadful, Mr. Percy," said Edith. 
"Before, and just when I began to speak; and 
after, when I thought of it all." 

"Then, you ought only to have felt glad." 

" I was glad ; but you don't know ; men cannot 
understand those things; I mean you cannot tell 
how we feel sometimes." 

"I suppose not, but I think I understand what 
you mean ; it was a hard task for you." 

" She went through it however like — " 

"A brick," whispered Edith, in Harry's ear. 

" Like a sister of mine." 

" Harry! you get worse." 

" Well, Edie, I should have been disappointed in 
you, I am serious now, if you had not said and 
done what you had to do in the way you did it, 
thoroughly and heartily. I hate hearing of people 
allowing their feelings to prevent their doing what is 
right, making them unsiirmountable obstacles. In 
nine cases out of ten it is mere affectation." 

"Weakness perhaps," suggested Isabelle. 

* That is one of your charitable constructions, Isa, 
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I believe it is what I say, that makes the majority of 
^^omen fancy their feelings are such grand obstacles 
in the way of doing anjrthing out of their ordinary 
path." 

"They are not taught 'that obstacles are things to 
be overcome," said Mrs. Vernon. 

" Mr. Hayton thought that Miss Edith Vernon's 
evidence was not of sufficient importance to justify 
anyone in encouraging her to pass the barrier of 
proper feminine reserve by coming forward publicly 
in a court of justice." Arthur Percy delivered this 
in Mr. Hayton's pompous, oracular style. 

All laughed except Edith, and she looked very grave. 

** Would anyone else think so, mamma .^" she 
said, at last. 

"No, dear, probably not another." 

" Never let anything that such men as Mr. Hay- 
ton say trouble your litde head," said Harry ; ** or I 
shall think you are deficient, and begin to examine 
your bumps. What a man that is for a J. P. I 
Narrow-minded, prejudiced, crotchety; unable to 
reason and argue a thing out ; if he grasp one idea, 
you can't make him take in another, hammer as 
hard as you will." 

"I should think that more suitable persons could 
be found to act than many of the magistrates appear 
to be," said Mrs. Vernon. "When reading the 
newspapers I have often seen it stated that the judge, 
after looking through the depositions, has said * Mr. 
Crown Solicitor, is this all the evidence you have ?' 
and upon receiving for answer that it is, the judge 
says ' it is useless to go on/ and orders the prisoner 
to be discharged." 

" Oh I that is a case of very common occurrence," 
said Arthur. 
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"At one of the sittings last year tbere were ooibf 
twenty-two convictions out of forty cases." 

"A very pretty mockery of justice that is," said 
Harry. '* I fancy I should not think it much com- 
pensation, supposing I had been committed by one 
of these wiseacres for some imaginary crime, and 
shut up for weeks where board and lodging axe 
cheap, to be told that there was no clear evidence 
against me, and that I left the court without any 
stain upon my character." 

<' No ; it is rather hard for an Englishman to bear 
a thing of that kind ; but it is a natural consequence 
of living in a part of the British dominions where 
men who have never learned to govern themselves, 
and literally know nothing but the trade to whidi 
they earned a subsistence in the old conntry, are 
elevated to positions for which they are unfit in every 
way." 

*' My experience of colonial magistrates is confined 
to Mr. Hayton," said Harry. 

<' The finest specimen of magisterial dignity and 
learning I have met with in South Australia is to be 
found on Grant's Peninsula ; his name is Shallow — " 

** Really; isn't that a soubriquet of your own ?" 

'' No ; the man's name is Shallow and a curiously 
appropriate name it is. As a consequence of know- 
ing nothing he imagines he knows everything. I 
was told that he had long been anxious to have J. P. 
attached to his name, and as soon as an opportunity 
occurred managed to get appointed. He had to be 
taught how to administer an oath." 

"And how to sit on the bench ?" said Harry. 

"Yes, with becoming dignity, and in an earnest, 
judicial, and well-bred manner; but that he never 
could leam^ it would be impossible ; he could no 
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more do that than he could originate an idea on any 
subject. The worst of it was that he was continually 
acting illegally." 

«<What was the stipendiary magistrate about to 
allow that ?" 

"Probably he knew nothing of it. He lived 
twelve or fourteen miles away from Mooganna. 
When Shallow was acting as coroner, no inquest was 
legal. The law requires that the coroner shall view 
tiie body ; Shallow said he had * strong objections ' 
to seeing a dead body; therefore he held the inquests 
without doing so ; and when he was aware of any 
case that was coming on at the Sitting of the Full 
Court, he would call on the parties concerned, 
question the witnesses, pre-judge the case, and then 
take his seat on the bench quite ' easy in his mind ' 
that he was doing the correct thing — " 

" ' Easy in his mind I ' " repeated Harry. ** That 
was an expression of his own, I presume?" 

"Yes," said Arthur, laughing; "it was one of 
poor Shallow's favourite expressions. I used to hear 
persons laughing at it. One hears everything when 
living at hotels." « 

"So," said Harry, "that is the way Her Britannic 
Majesty's laws are administered by British muffs, 
called magistrates, in this part of her dominions !" 

" The best side of human nature is not to be seen 
here, I believe," said Arthur. 

" I have long regarded the people in this colony 
as veiy unfavourable specimens of the English 
character ; but it is easily accounted for." 

"In what way?" 

"In the first place every man, with a few rare ex- 
ceptions, comes to Australia to improve his position 
in life by acquiring money ; that is his object, and, 
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•8 a rale, he is indifferent as to the means by which 
he attains his object" 

*' His motto being, *The end justifies the means,'" 
said Harxy. 

'* Exacdy ; and his early training and occupadon 
in life having given him no nobler aspirations, 
nothing to counterbalance the debasing- influence 
which the mere love of and striving^ after momsf 
exercises upon the mind, he naturally becomes what 
we see him in Australia. In addition to that he has 
no substantial creed to help him to keep right ; with 
the exception of the Roman Catholics nearly all the 
people are dissenters." 

" There are a great many churches in the colony," 
said Isabelle. 

•' Attended by dissenters because it is considered 
* more respectable ' to go to church than to fa 
methodist chapel. You may think that a very harsh, 
uncharitable remark. Miss Vernon, but it is not my 
own, except so far as entirely believing it to be true 
makes it so. Those words fell from the lips of a 
clergyman, one of the most charitable, kind-hearted 
men, I have ever known, and one who had better 
opportunities of forming a correct opinion of the 
motives which influence men's actions than I have 
had." 

**ThsLt accounts for the languishing state of the 
Church," said Mrs. Vernon. 

"Yes, that and other things; but when the 
majority of the clergy do not believe the doctrines of 
the Prayer Book, thereby using it as a matter of 
form, and because they are obliged to read the 
prayers, some of them at least, it is wonderful that 
the Church has an existence. You see, Mrs. 
Vernon," and Arthur, as he spoke, pushed his chair 
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l>ack from the table, and leaning against it, folded 
his arms, as he almost ahvays did when speaking 
earnestly, ** you see, I was educated in England, and 
studied the Prayer Book at Oxford, and I regard the 
heresy and schismatical teaching which is tolerated 
within the pale of the English Church in the same light 
in which I should view the Eagle of France fraternising 
with the British Lion at a Cabinet-Council." 

" I shall not stay in Australia a day longer than 
I can help," said Harry. 

" Rather a singular remark to make, Harry, if you 
intended it as a reply to Mr. Percy's last observation," 
said Mrs. Vernon. 

"My usual one, mamma. It is the first thing 
I think of whenever I hear anything that I don't 
like." 

" Do you think you would never meet with any- 
thing you dislike in England ?" 

' ' I have not thought about it. I dare say I should, 
but I fancy a fellow could stand a good deal on Eng- 
lish ground that would be unbearable here." 

" Even a salary that is scarcely sufficient to pay 
omnibus fare and supply boots and gloves !" said 
Isabelle, archly. 

«* Yes, with the Hermitage my own," he added, in 
a lower tone. '* I would discard gloves and take to 
the spade ; there would be some satisfaction in dig- 
ging land that belonged to one's forefathers." 

"You are right," said Arthur. "There is only 
one thing that would reconcile me to living anywhere 
but in England, and that is what I do not possess at 
present." 

" What is that ?" 

** The spirit that missionaries must have, — ^the will 
to live for oUiers and set aside self." . 
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*' We do," was the more emphatic one from Edith, 
who, leaning over Isabelle's shoulder, took a skein 
of silk from a work basket. 

^'£die^' said Isabelle, looking up and laughing, 
•* what a wicked little * we do' that was." 

" What is Edie up to now ?" enquired Hany. 

** Only speaking emphatically." 

" Which always means mischief." 

** Mr. Percy enquired if we knew the Dashwoods," 
said Edith, demurely, and I replied 'we do' — ^that 
is aU." 

** Aye, we have the honour," said Harry. 

•'There, Isabelle I where I was only emphatic. 
Hairy is satirical." 

" I feel bound to speak of the acquaintance in the 
same way in which I am quite sure that Mr. and 
Mrs. Dashwood regard it," rejoined Hany, "not 
from mamma's point of view at all." 

'* Indeed, Harry, you have no authority for sayings 
what my thoughts are on that subject, for I have 
never expressed them." 

"Not in words." 

Isabelle smiled, and bent her head lower over her 
work. 

"Is^e," said Mrs. Vernon, " that Isabelle knows 
what you mean though I do not." 

<* ShaU I tell you ?" 

«* If you like ; I am a little curious to know." 

"You ranember one day last week going with 
l^die to the Parsonage, and Mrs. Dashwood's carriage 
was at the gate. You were too far off for Mrs. Lille- 
bom to stay to speak to you, but near enough to see 
thiiit she opened the gate, and held it while Mrs. 
Dashwood passed through.'^ Hany stopped 

" YeSy I amrbegiaiung'to see wliat yon mean." 

Y 
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''Well, this Mrs. Dashwood inarches on, like 
a ship in full sail, flounces, flowers, feathers and all, 
straight ahead, gets into her own carriage, leaving 
Mrs. Lillebum, who, though not more than half her 
size, would weigh a hundred times as mudi, if all 
the qualities you have taught me belong to a lady are 
recognised in Australia, to follow her. Edith told 
me about it the same evening while we were at tea, 
and I read all you thought of Mrs. Dashwood in 
your face." 

"Must I take to wearing a mask," said Mrs. 
Vernon. 

" Never, I hope. You do not know how much I 
have learned by looking at you; and sometimes what 
I have seen has stopped me sooner than if you had 
spoken. But I hate to see vulgar fine ladies setting 
themselves above Mrs. Lillebum." 

'* Mrs. Dashwood stepped into her carriage before 
mamma one day that she asked us to accompany 
her to town, and then we started from her own 
house," said Isabelle, quietly, "but, Harry, that did 
not place her ahve mamma. She and Mrs. Lille- 
bum seem to me to be where Mrs. Dashwood cannot 
reach them." 

"Now, mamma," said Harry, "you ought to 
lecture Isa. She has said the most severe thing of 
all. I know what you are thinking of, that we 
ought not to be talking about people, especially 
with Percy here; but he understands all this sort 
of tiling ; we had some long talks at Kooroona, 
and he does not admire 'stuck-up' people any 
more than I do." 

" No," said Arthur, " I abominate them all, their 
ways I mean ; as for themselves, many of them are 
good sort of people in their way, only thqr do not 
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3aiow what is right or what to do in their new posi- 
tions, and every allowance should be made.*' 

" How do you feel, Edie ?" said Harry, suddenly 
;tuming to her. 

"I think I was feeling the force of Mr. Percy's 
last remark, just whenyou spoke." 

'* And I teel that we have got between two bat- 
teries : mamma's is the light artillery, and Percy's 
the heavy cannonade. Let us have some martial 
music,'' and he opened the piano as he spoke, 
^' something suitable to the occasion." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ORTON Parsonage was a pleasant 
place. Little could be said in favour 
of the house, for it was inconvenieDtlf 
small. Two or three roonis had 
been built in the earlier days of the 
colony, additions had been made from 
time to time, apparently without re- 
gard to appearance or to any known 
rules in the art of building, and a 
verandah, extending round two sides, 
made it appear a not unsuitable 
residence for a clergyman, in the 
eyes of the wealthy inhabitants of the district, 
when it became absolutely necessary to decide 
whether they should provide a parsonage or 
be without a pastor. The house was surrounded 
by gardens, fields, and hills, the grand old hills 
which man can neither make nor mar, which stand 
always where their Maker willed them to stand, 
monuments of His power and greatness. It was not, 
however, the beauties of still life, in the midst of 
which stood the many-small-roomed dwelhng house, 
called Morton Parsonage, which gave to that dwell- 
ing place its greatest charm. It was those who lived 
within its walls, who made it what it was. The 
pastor was an English gentleman, a beautiful type 
of a class that is fast dying out ; the good, tni^ 
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kindhearted, peace-loving mati, who found happi- 
ness in his own home, in self- denying acts of kind- 
ness, which were not recognised by him, in his 
childlike simplicity, as acts o^ love and as sacrifices, 
but as matters of course. Many a gift, fiar beyond 
his means, was bestowed by the poor pastor of 
Morton with such a ready hand, and accompanied 
by such a genial smile and kindly word, that none 
would dream that, in a worldly sense, he and his 
wanted for themselves what was thus freely given 
to others ; but he managed to do without it The 
poor pastor ! Was he poor? No, he was richer, 
far richer, than those who gave sparingly of their 
abundance to make up the income they deemed 
sufficient, not for themselves, but for their clergy- 
man. He was the life and spirit of his own fire- 
side, and of every social gathering in which he took 
part. Some said he was indolent and careless of the 
poor, because he did not visit them so often and so 
regularly as other priests might do. It would be wiser 
for a man not to pass judgment in such a case. 
Had there been a trout stream near his parsonage, 
he would probably often have been found angling, 
when men, who were differently constituted, men- 
tally and physically, would have said that he ought 
to have been visiting his people ; but not the less 
did everyone feel in his heart that if a friend were 
wanted, he was to be found in him who was often 
judged by others, while he himself judged no man. 
A village rectory in the old country, surrounded 
by cottages and the comfortable homes of plain, 
honest, English yeomen, with here and there the 
hall of a country gentleman, each tenanted by 
men who loved their church in the old-fashioned 
way of the last century, would seemingly have been 
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better suited to the pastor of Morton, than an in- 
cumbency in a newly settled land, peopled by a 
class of men glad to escape from all the wholesome 
restraint and conventional usages of one, where 
civilization, refinement, and luxury were the growth 
of centuries ; a class imbued with all the the sec- 
tarian democratic views of the present day, and 
revelling in all the unbridled freedom of colonial 
life ; but he was there, by the appointment or per- 
mission of "Him Who governs the world He 
created;" and those who knew him best, loved hiro 
most. 

His gentle wife was a fitting companion for such a 
man. Earnest, loving, and self-sacrificing, imselfish 
to a degree seldom seen, she lived for others; herself 
least and last in her own estimation. She little knew 
how high she stood in the opinion of those who 
were able to understand and appreciate her. Mrs. 
Vernon, whose intellectual endowments far sur- 
passed those of the pastor's wife, soon learned to 
regard her as one whom it was a privilege to know; 
and a feeling, warmer than ordinary friendship, 
sprang up between them ; a feeling which after sepa- 
ration in no way affected; it began in Time, to 
live on in another life where the changes of Time 
will be unknown. 

" Isabelle, it is such a day for gardening, bright 
and fresh, and there is no wind ; let us set about 
training the passion-flower and clematis, they are 
looking wild in their luxuriance." 

" Oh, I am so sorry I cannot ; I should like it of 
all things this morning, but I have promised to go 
and help Rose to make a dress that she wants ta 

finish to-day." 

" Then you must go, but — ^never mmd, I will do 
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it myself. I must be in the garden to-day; I don't 
feel as if I could stay in the house." 

"Do not forget this afternoon, and tire yourself, 
Edie." 

"No, my hand must be strong and steady. I 
should like to beat Mr. Percy to-day, but his arrow 
always goes straight to the point You will not 
stay to dine at the parsonage ?" 

" I am only going for a few hours." 

" Give my love to Rose and to dear Mrs. 
Lillebum." 

" Mrs. Lillebum is not at home. Rose told me 
last night that she went yesterday to pay a long 
promised visit." 

" A duty visit ? " said Edith. 

"I believe all Mrs. Lillebum's are duty visits, 
for she evidently prefers home to any other place, 
only she thinks that if persons wish her to go and 
see them she must; it would be selfish in her to 
refuse." 

" Well," said Edith, meditatively, " I never knew 
that I was selfish till I came to Morton." 

"And what has made you think that you are 
now ? I have not made the discovery." 

" Mrs. Lillebum has made me feel that I am. I 
do not think, Isa, that I could ever be like her; 
she never thinks of herself, not even enough to 
know that she does not, and that she is always 
thinking and doing for others." 

"Perhaps," said Isabelle, "we ought to feel 
thankful that we can admire and love all that un- 
selfish goodness and wish that we had more of it 
ourselves. I met with the remark the other day in 
that book Mr. Percy brought, * Man can only sym- 
pathise with that which has an answering some- 
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thing in hit own natnxe/ I am sure diat is trae, I 
felt that it was when I read it; and yon know, 
Edie, we grow in goodness." 

"Then you think that if I were very se^sh, 
I should not love Mrs. LiHebum for being un- 
selfish." 

" Something like that ; but, Edie, dear, I cannot 
stay to talk ; I ought to be stitching away at the 
parsonage in ten minutes from the present time." 

When Isabelle arrived at the parsonage she 
found the usual sitting-room deserted, and die 
house in that state of discomfort and confusion 
attendant upon a 'general cleaning.' A good- 
tempered Irish girl met her at the door, and 
greeted her with the announcement, — 

''We're a turning out the room now missis is 
gone, to have it all clean and comfortable like 
when she comes back. Please to go into missis's 
room ; youll find Miss Lillebum there." 

"You are really come to sew, to stay in the 
house with me this bright morning?" said Rose 
'Lillebum, as she met Isabelle. 

" Yes ; and I was told I should find you in Mrs. 
Lillebum's room. Bridget seems very busy and 
important this morning." 

" She is making a dreadful commotion. Papa 
has taken refuge in the dining-room, and I have 
taken possession of mamma's, as the quietest 
comer I can find. Poor Bridget! She is very 
rough, but she is good-natured, and we all like 
her." 

"She has not improved her appearance by 
black-leading her face as well as the fireplace," said 
Isabelle. "I don't know what Hany would say 
if he saw her now." 
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^^Does he still think her so extraordinarily 
ugly?" 

''He laughs at the idea of her photographic 
aj^>earance; but I think it was Mr. Lillebum's 
quaint remark the day we were' commenting upon 
it, that * Bridget might be prettier,* which has made 
a lasting impression on his mind." 

" Ah, that was one of papa's severe remarks." 

"Early visitors. Rose!" said Isabelle, as they 
passed through a small ante-room, to the one 
b^ond. 

" Yes j Mrs. Bright came in soon after breakfast." 

" Good morning. Miss Vernon. This appears to 
be Miss Lillebum's reception room, in her mamma's 
absence." 

" Now, Rose, give me some work," said Isabelle, 
after returning Mrs. Bright*s greeting and enquiring 
after her children. " I am not come to be idle ; " 
and as she sat down on a low seat and commenced 
hemming the skirt of a dress, Mrs. Bright continued 
a conversation which Isabelle's arrival appeared to 
have interrupted. 

" So that is all Alan says ! I wonder he does 
not tell you more ; but I did not quite understand 
one remark." 

" Perhaps I did not read it properly; Alan never 
will take the trouble to put any stops. You can 
see what he says yourself, Mrs. Bright," and Rose, 
as she spoke, put an open letter into that lady's 
hand, and resumed her work. 

Mrs. Bright was related to Mrs. Dashwood, and 
lived in a pleasantly-situated house not far from 
the church. Mr. Bright had been fortunate in ac- 
quiring a very comfortable position in life, and he 
and his wife were so thoroughly good-hearted and 
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kind to all around them, that they were generally 
liked and respected, though they were rather rough 
diamonds; rough, but genuine. They had not 
been under the hands of a lapidaiy in their early 
days, and no amount of colonial polishing in after 
life proved successful. They made one mistake, 
and a very common one it is. Not content with 
the position which a fortunate train of circum- 
stances and their own good qualities had estab- 
lished, they were continually seeking the society of 
persons who did not care to extend their acquaint- 
ance beyond those whose education and previous 
mode of life rendered companionship agreeable, 
and whose tastes were congenial to their own. 

Mrs. Bright and Mrs. Dashwood had long 
coveted an acquaintance with Mrs. O'Brian, but all 
manoeuvres failed, every move in advance was 
checkmated, and they never got beyond the gates 
of Morton JPark, until fortune favoured Mrs. Dash- 
wood by making one her guest for a few days who 
had known Mrs. 0*Brian before either of them 
landed in Australia. This was an opportunity not 
to be lost by any fastidious punctilios or old- 
world conventionalities, and when Mrs. Harvey 
said she must call on Mrs. O'Brian, Mrs. Dash- 
wood ordered her carriage, entered it triumphantly, 
took a seat beside her visitor, and gave the order, 
"To Morton Park." 

Mrs. O'Brien was at home and received the card 
which a servant presented, with the exclamation, 
"Impossible." It was Mrs. Dashwood's card. 
Turning to a friend, she said, — "There must be 
some mistake, I do not know Mrs. Dashwood." 

"Her pair of greys are at the door, neverthe- 
less," was the reply. "Have you not lived long 
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enough in Australia to know that nothing of this- 
kind is impossible ?" 

It was a clever coup de main. The thing was done. 
Mrs. Dashwood was enabled to repeat what Mrs. 
O'Brian had said, and to announce to her own set 
that the gardens at Morton Park were looking very- 
gay, the orangery charming, and the banana grove 
delightful. 

What was to be done ? was the question asked 
when Mr. O'Brian reached home in the evening. 
He was a public character, and had political 
interests. Mr. Dashwood was too, and had a cer- 
tain amount of influence which might, according to 
circumstances, be used for or against Mr. O'Brian 
at some critical moment. After a little considera- 
tion, the words fell deliberately on Mrs. O'Brian's 
ears, " Return the call, he may be useful." 

Shortly after the occurrence of that little episode, 
a proposal was made to enlarge the church; the 
inevitable bazaar was resorted to, to raise funds, 
and though Mr. Dashwood had conscientious^ 
scruples about the matter, he could not make up- 
his mind to prevent his wife entering into an affair 
in which Mrs. O'Brian, with her usual kindness and 
generosity, took ia prominent part; nor did the 
conscientious scruples prevent .Mr. Dashwood 
coming forward ultimately to assist others in dis- 
posing of the money so improperly raised. Such 
is life ! 

Meetings were held which brought people of dif- 
ferent grades together ; there was a public f<Ste in 
Morton Park, lectures, and a considerable amount 
of begging. 

One of those heavy thunderstorms which swell 
the mountain streams and flood the plains, sud- 
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dcnly broke over MorUm on the day precadki^ die 
fitCy and Mrs. Dashwood and Mrs. S^^bit con- 
sidered it necessary to drive to Morton Park to see 
what could be done. Mr. O'Brien, of course, de^ 
dded that it would be proper to consult Mr. Lffle- 
bum, and accordingly he accompanied the ladies 
to the parsonage. 

During this long digression, Mrs. Bright has 
been left to read the letter which Rose gave to her; 
a letter which Rose had received that rooming 
from a brother in the country. 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Bright, "I have read the first 
page ; am I to go on ?" 

" Yes, if you like," said Rose, carelessly, aiid 
then continued her conversation with Isabella, who 
after some time had elapsed raised her eyes from 
her work, and to her utter astonishment, beheld 
Mrs. Bright, perfectly motionless, her lips parted as 
if about to speak, her eyes fixed upon Rose with 
an expression which Isabelle could make nothing 
of, and the letter still in her hand, held as if she 
were reading it. 

"Well, I'm sure !" were the words which broke 
a silence that may have lasted for the space of a 
minute after Isabelle's attention had been arrested, 
during which time she remained gazing at Mrs. 
Bright. Rose looked up. 

"Whatisit, Mrs. Bright?" 

" * Susan and Jemima !' So Master Alan calls us 
by our Christian names. Oh, indeed ! " 

"Does he?" said Rose, blushing deeply as she 
spoke. "But it is nothing from Alan; he calls 
everyone by their Christian names to us, it is a 
foolish habit he has adopted, just for a little fun 
and mischief. What does he say, what is he writ- 
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ing about ?" added* Rose, becoming confused, as 
she remembered that she had not read the whole 
of the letter, and the thought occurred to her that 
though little Mrs. Bright would, in the kindness of 
her heart, care very little for being so uncere- 
moniously called Jemima, Mrs. Dashwood would 
resent being spoken of as Susan, and regard it as 
an unpardonable act of presumption. 

Mrs. Bright answered by laying down the letter,, 
which Rose hastily snatched up, glanced over the 
first two pages, but paused at the thuxi. As she 
slowly read it her colour rose and an expression of 
pain and annoyance stole over her face ; and when 
she laid it down, she neither looked up nor spoke, 
but resimied her work as if no one were present. 
Mrs. Bright watched her intently. Isabelle thought 
it better to appear unconscious, and tried to talk;: 
started several subjects, failed to get an3rthing but 
very brief answers, and eventually subsided into 
silence. Poor Rose stitched away, evidently not 
thinking of what she was about, and Mrs. Bright, 
perhaps unconsciously, sat opposite with her eyes 
fixed upon her. At last she rose, wished Isabelle 
good morning, walked slowly out of the room, and 
Rose followed her without speaking. Half an hour 
elapsed before she returned, just as Isabelle, having 
completed her task, was putting on her hat previous 
to leaving. 

Rose's usually bright face was still clouded, but 
she said nothing, except to thank Isabelle warmly 
for helpmg her, and Isabelle returned home won- 
dering what Alan Lillebum could have said about 
Sisan and Jemima. 

Edith met her in the garden, in a state of wild 
del^ht 
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'' Finished the training, Edie ?" 

^'Have not begun it. The box has come at 
last." 

^^ Mrs. Graham's box ! I thought the vessel 
would not be unloaded for another week." 

" But it is ; and do make haste, Isa, and look at 
the things.'* 

" Is it opened, then?" 

^'Yes, and empty. Mamma said something 
about waiting till you and Harry were at home, 
but she took pity on me, and everything is all over 
tiie dining room." 

"What will Mrs. Brown say?" said IsabeUe, 
laughing and quickening her steps. 

"Mrs. Brown is as much delighted as I am, in 
her own way; Mrs. Graham, and Alfred have sent 
presents to her." 

" Are all those books for Harry ?" 

"Yes; those are from Alfred; and he has sent 
you these." 

" Oh ! how could he know so exactly what I 
should like? Pusey's edition of 'Thomas h, 
Kempis,' and the 'Spiritual Combat,' the 'Lyra 
Apostolica,' and 'Keble's Christian Year.* Thank 
you, Alfred." 

" And these for me, Isa?" As Edith spoke, she 
placed gravely before her sister a beautifully illu- 
minated Prayer Book in antique binding, and a 
handsomely bound copy of " Hymns Ancient and 
Modem," with the music. " Don't you think 
Alfred must be very good to think of making such 
presents?" she said, as Isabelle turned over the 
leaves of the Prayer Book, fascinated by the beau- 
,,tiful designs and rich colouring. 

" I have never had any doubt upon that subject. 
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£die ; and his choosing the office of the priesthood 
proves that he is good. That book will be a study 
for me.*' 

" I shall be almost afraid to use it." 
"Why?" 

" Because I may think of its beauty sometimes 
instead of the prayers." 

" You will get used to that ; it is right that you 
should." 

"I don't think I quite understand what you 
mean, Isa." 

" Everything ought to be as beautiful as man can 
make it — everything I mean, that is connected with 
the worship of God. That was why all the old 
churches and cathedrals were made so grand. 
I daresay those people who adopt the notions of 
the Puritans in Cromwell's time, and try to have 
ever3rthing plain and ugly, think of the beauty of 
the carved stone-work and the stained glass win- 
dows, when they sometimes enter a cathedral, 
mstead of attending to the service; but God's 
house should not be made less beautiful on that 
account.. I think mamma would say that our 
thoughts must be raised to the same level as the 
minds of those who planned the building — ^at least 
that we should try to raise them to the same 
height" 

"I see now — ^wemust go on higher and higher — 
reaching to things above us, and getting up to 
diem ; not drag them down to us. My beautiful 
Prayer Book ! see, how holy the face of that 
saint is." 

"Well, Isa! how do you like your presents?" 
said Mr& Vemon, coming in at that moment 
** I have only seen my books," 
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"Look at that," exclaimed Edith, opening a 
morocco case and displaying a gold bracelet, and a 
simple memorandum pinned to the silk lining of 
the lid. ''Isabelle Vernon, with H. Graham's 
love." He has sent one to me, and here aie Mrs. 
Graham's presents, pointing to two pieces of pale 
violet silk and some white chip hats trimmed with a 
band of velvet to match the dresses. " You don't 
speak, Isa." 

" I was thinking. They are all fresh from Eng- 
land, and they seem to tell us of so many kind 
thoughts. Is it worth while to live so frir away 
from all we most care for?" 

" I have been asking myself that question lately," 
said Mrs. Vernon. 

" Have you really, manuna?" 

"Yes. Harry's prospects are not very bright; 
his salary is not worth stayinjg for." 

" I should think not," said Edith, tr3dng on her 
bracelet " If you and Harry could live anywhere 
in England, except at the Hermitage, I should like 
to go away from Australia directly after Mrs. 
O'Brian's psuty." 

Mrs. Vernon could not suppress a smile, though 
her answer was a grave one. " Much as I love our 
M home, I could be content with a cottage home 
in England, if it were not for the thought of Hany 
losing the inheritance of his fathers ; and now I see 
no chance of his redeeming it, if we do stay here." 

"Then let us go," said Edith, impetuously. 
" W^ could have a nice little cottage at Elmwood; 
and help Alfred to visit the poor people. Isabelle^ 
you talk to Harry about it." 

" What do you think, mamma ?" said Isabelle. 

"That we will do nothing hastily. Let thir^ 
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go on as they are a little while longer; something 
may occur which will guide us in some measure. 
For instance, if Harry broached the subject himself 
and wished to go to England, situated as he now 
is, I should make no objection ; but I do not wish 
to urge him to go or stay : so, Edie, you must say 
nothing about it." 

"I believe that will be best," said Isabelle; 
and I am almost sure that Harry will soon be tired 
of what he is doing now and propose some change 
himself. He was talking to Mr. Percy about it the 
other day." 

"What did he say?" 

" His last remark was, that it would not take 
much to induce him to give up everything heri 
and make the best of a bad business at home." 

"Poor Harry! his thoughts have then already 
turned in that direction." 

"And," continued Isabelle, "Mr. Percy said, 
* that is what I would do if I were in your place,' 
to which Harry answered, that he should think 
about it. So you see, mamma, it is only waiting, 
an^ he will most likely propose the very thing that 
Edith is wishing for." 

" And not you, Isabelle ?" 

" I hardly know ; I was so fond of papa*s home. 
I feel as if I could not bear to see it in the hands 
of strangers. It is rather different while Sir John 
Carleton lives ; but when he dies, his nephew will 
have it, if he is living, and he is a stranger, and 
may not care for the old place ; will perhaps try to 
modernize it.*' 

" Then you would like to live here always, if you 
cannot live at the Hermitage — ^you think Australia 
as good as England, except one spot — one little 
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bit of it; and you like having Mis. Dashwcxxlfor a 
neighbour as well as Mrs. Graham ?" 

"After hearing the question put in that fann, 
Edie, I am obliged to say that I am ready to go 
when Hany is." 

"That is right; then we shall soon be all of the 
same mind; and another thing, Isa — I do not 
believe Mr. Percy will stay here if we go. There 
they are T said Edith, as she caught sight of Arthur 
and Hany approaching the house. " I will me^ 
Harry in my new hat." 

"How d'you do, Mr. Percy? Harry, the box 
has arrived." 

"And did that come out of it?" he enquired, 
looking at the hat, which lost none of its simple 
elegance when placed above Edith's black curb 
and beaming face. 

" Yes; it is just in time for Mrs. ©'Brian's paitjr; 
but this is nothing Harry. Alfred has sent you such 
a number of books; and there is one packet 
directed for you, which I am almost sure contains 
photographs or engravings." 

"Views of Ehnwood Castle, I expect," said 

Harry. 

"That is what I think. How slowly you are 

walking, Harry !" 

" He is very provoking," said Arthur. " I believe 
he saw that you were impatient, and slackened his 
pace purposely." 

"I admire your discrimination, Perqr. Your 
movements," turning to Edith, "reminded me s)» 
much of a wild colt, that I thought it necessary flo 
pull up myself. Now I shall loosen the reins; 
catch me, if you can." 

He ran thioiigh the garden, cleared the verandah 
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steps at one bound, and disappeared through a 
French window, followed closely by Edith, wh6 
seized upon the packet she especially wished 
opened, and put it into his hand. 

"I thought Mr. Percy came with Harry," said 
Mrs. Vernon. 

" So he did. I left him with you, Edie ; what 
have you done with him ?" 

" Nothing. You challenged me, and I followed 
you. I will go and see if Mr. Percy has got farther 
than the verandah] but do, Harry, be quick and 
open that parcel before I come back." 

" Yes, you must," said Isabelle, as Harry, looking 
mischievous, was about to lay it down and take up 
another. 

"Well ! it would be a pity to check her enjoyment.'* 

" * Into each life some rain must fall,'" said Mrs, 
Vernon. "We need never raise clouds, Harry. 
Edith has been enjo)dng the sunshine all morning ; 
do not cast a shadow now." 

" Here we are, Edie ! There is Mr. Graham 
standing under that old arched portico; and that 
must be Alfred, looking tall and stately, and solemn 
enough for Hamlet himself." 

"The Eagle's nest!" said Isabelle*. "Do yoU 
rwnember, Harry?" 

" Yes, and the young bird looks fit to live itt it.** 

"He always did," said Edith. "Look, Mr. 
Percy, this is Mr. Graham's English homfe." 

" A fine old place," replied Arthur. 

" Here is a view of the lodge and the gateway. 
How ancient and respectable it all lobks," said 
Isabelle. 

"Must a thing be ancient to be respectable?'* 
enquired Harry. 

Z 2 
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*'No; I did not mean to imply that exactly, 
though the two things always are almost inseparably 
connected in my mind." 

"I hope you feel flattered, Percy. Antiquity 
and respectability being inseparably joined to- 
gether, it follows that you have very little of the 
latter." 

" And you still less, Harry, seeing that you are 
Mr. Percy's junior by several years. But don't yoa 
see what I mean ? Those strong towers, and the 
walls with their battlements and buttresses, the 
stone window-frames, with their narrow panes of 
glass, all built to last for centuries, to be the home 
of the same family generation after generation. 
You feel differently when you look at and tiiink 
about such a place to what you do when — " 

"When looking at a cottage in Australia, and 
listening to the singing of the kooyanna," suggested 
Harry. 

"Or when dreaming of cottages in England," 
said Edith. 

" Yes j but in the latter case the difference would 
not be so great." 

" Could you be content to live in a cottage in 
England ?" said Harry, turning round so as to look 
Isabelle in the face. " I thought — " He stopped 
short. 

" That nothing but the old home would do there, 
Harry ? I think I have begun to realize lately that 
if barriers rise up between us and some special ob- 
ject on which we have been gazing for a long time, 
it is the wisest plan to turn our Noughts to some- 
thing f^^. A cottage in England would be more 
to my taste than Morton Hall and its imposing 
colonnade." 
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" You remind me of Caractacus, Miss Vemon," 
said Arthur. 

" A true Briton and a very respectable character 
that was," said Harry. " One day, when I was at 
Cton, I heard a fellow, who thought a great deal of 
himself, and who was a bit of a bully, to whom I 
was fag at that time, repeat * aut Caesar aut nuUus,' 
I didn't know to what he meant to apply the words 
and didn't care, but out of opposition, I called out, 
* Hurrah for Caractacus."' 

" For which he pulled your ear," said Isabelle. " I 
remember your asking me, when you came home at 
Christmas, to look if it were longer than the other." 

"Ah! he held it so long, and I struggled so 
vigorously to get away, that I thought it must have 
stretched." 

Harry took up his books, and glanced at the 
titles of them as he was talking. 

" I wonder if Alfred is afraid of my becoming 
a heretic ; most of these are about the Church." 

" I do not suppose that he is afraid of that, but 
it is evidently the one subject of paramount interest 
to him, and he knows you can get no books of 
a certain class here, without ordering them," said 
Mrs. Vernon. "Besides, Harry, you were such 
great friends for a short time, and since, letters 
have prevented the feeling dying out, that, I dare- 
say, he thinks he should like to keep you up to his 
own mark, in that which interests himself." 

" Very likely that was his idea, and I am glad he 
has sent these books." 

" Are there no letters." 

" No. Mrs. Graham said we should find none, 
when she wrote about the time the box was dis- 
patched." 
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^J^J}^,^^^^^^ of the mail; it wa5 sighted 
off Gienelg eariy this moimng; we shaU havTour 
letters to-night." 

-Hie door was gently opened a little way and a 
bead appeared, after the fashion prevailing among 
colonial sen-ants. ^ ^ 

- That is the second time Jane has given us 
a hint that we are m her way," said IsabeUe, be^ 
ginnmg to clear the table. " She wants to lay the 
cloth for dinner ; come, Edie, and help me to move 
some of these thmgs." 

Mr. Percys frequent visits at Afc. Vernon's 
house were the subject of remark amon^ the in 
habitants of Morton. He and Young Vernon an- 
peared to be great friends, certainly, but it was 
absurd (so said some of the gossips) to suppose 
that there was not some other reason for such^eat 
intimacy. Rose lillebum— who often joined Uiem 
when, on Saturday afternoons, Hairy was released 
early from office duties, and taking Arthur home 
with him, they took long walks among the hills, or 
practised archery in the paddock adjoining the 
house — was often questioned as to which of the 
Miss Vernon's Mr. Percy was engaged. Rose " did 
not know, did not think he was engaged to either • 
he was only an intimate friend of Harry's; he was 
quite as attentive to her as he was to IsabeUe and 
Edith, and was more attentive to Mrs. Vernon than 
to anyone else. Mrs. Vernon liked him, and so 
did all the others." Rose saw that her answers 
were only received with very doubtful smiles, of 
which she took no notice, and she was much too 
sensible and well-bred to repeat any of the com- 
ments which she heard to her friends, who were 
quite unconscious of their doings being the subject 
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of conversation among die self-constituted '^ upper 
ten" of Morton. Had Mrs. Vemon*s attention 
been drawn to the subject, she would have known 
that Arthur's visits would attract observation ; and 
if he had manifested any preference for either of 
her daughters, she would have felt very anxious and 
uncomfortable, being utterly ignorant, as she was, 
of his family and antecedents ; but he was careful, 
studiously so, Mrs. Vernon thought, on one or two 
occasions, to convey the impression that he came 
as Harry's friend ; she saw that he was a gentle- 
man, and had every reason to believe that he was 
high-minded and honourable, and a consistent 
member of the Church. As such, his companion- 
ship was a great advantage and a pleasure to Harry, 
besides which her own warm generous feelings were 
enlisted in his favour, owing to the circumstances 
under which the acquaintance commenced. 

" I cannot beat Mr. Percy, mamma,'' was Edith's 
remark, as Mrs. Vernon joined the little shooting 
party late in the afternoon, " nor can Harry. He 
will have the gentleman's prize, I know." 

" You speak as if you were soriy." 

" Oh, no ! I don't mean that, mamma. I only 
don't like being beaten myself." 

"You ought to be satisfied," said Arthur. 
♦*You or Miss Vernon will win the ladies' prize. 
I have seen some good hits in England, and I shall 
be surprised if any member of 3ie archery club 
here beats you." 

" But you regard it as a matter of course that 
you should," said Edith, laughing. 

" Only because no one could beat me at any of 
the meetings at home," replied Arthur, carelessly. 
"Allow me to carry your bow, Miss Vernon." 
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When the letters were delivered^ Isabelle thought 
of a conversation at Kooroona, and looked towanis 
Arthur, immediately regretting having done so, for 
his eyes were at that moment fixed upon her, and 
she knew instinctively that her glance would re» 
mind him of what she thought must be a painful 
subject 

" Here is the * Illustrated London News,' " she 
said. " Will you like to look over it, Mr. Percy?" 

He smiled and thanked her. 

" Here, Edie, is a letter for you," said Harry, as 
he opened an envelope, bearing the Oxford post 
mark. '* Well done Alf ! this is a long one/' as he 
turned over two or three sheets addressed to him* 
self. 

" Nothing for me, mamma?" said Isabella. 

'^ No ; I have one firom Mrs. Graham ; and this 
— ^yes, it is firom Sir John." 

" Then he must be better." 

'^ I am afi^d not ; he only writes a few lines, 
hopes we are all well, and then says, * Tell Harry 
to keep up his spirits, to do anything, no matter 
what ; no employment that is honest and honour- 
able can unmake a gentleman. A few years 
roughing will do him no harm, and he wiU enjoy 
life in England all the better by and by. From 
what I hear he is like his father in ever5rthingj 
and he must never despair for a moment of return- 
ing to his father's house. Tell him I say so.' " 

" Ah I he does not know ; but I like what he 
says," said Harry. 

** About no honourable occupation unmaking a 
gentleman ? That is just what I think," said Mrs. 
Vernon. " It is what we are, not what the world 
thinks of us, that we have to care for." 
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" I hate tinsel of any kind," rejoined Harry. 
" Gilding and varnishing are not in my way." 

" Nor in mine, Harry : nor roughness either. 
I like polishing the real material best." 

" I hope you feel that you have had it to work 
upon during the last few years. Does Sir John 
write from Qie Hermitage ?" 

" No ; his note is enclosed with Mrs. Graham's." 

" How curious !" exclaimed Isabelle. Do, mam- 
ma, read her letter. How did they meet, and 
where?" 

" At Ilfracombe. She says, ' you see from the 
above that we are enjoying the cool breezes and 
rocky coast scenery of North Devon. Frank is 
well — Alfred is working hard at Church history; 
he says he wants to be quite sure that he is starting 
right I am most thankful that he seems to fedi 
nothing less than horror at the rationalism which 
appears to be spreading in every direction, and has 
even taken root at Oxford. He has an enthusiastic 
admiration of Dr. Pusey, and often writes of him. 
He says one must live in Oxford to realize the 
benefit which his influence and example have con- 
ferred on the University. His great learning, his 
simple devotion to the Church, and his munificient 
charities, have caused him to be loved and re-, 
verenced by all who can appreciate what is high 
and holy ; but if I were to attempt to tell you half 
of what Alfred writes to us, on this and kindred 
subjects, I should not be able to find room for 
general news. 

" * I mentioned to you, in a former letter, the foiling 
health and strength of our vicar. He is better. 
Dear old man ! we hope he will yet live for some 
years. As soon as Alfred is ordained he can help 
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him, and it will be a nice beginning for Alfred, to 
work as a curate where he will some day be vicac. 
Mr. Greville has been staying with us here fo a 
fortnight, and we must try to keep him for a few 
weeks longer. We like tins place so much that we 
are in no hurry to leave it 

"*And now for a piece of news that will interest 
you alL We have met with your friend. Sir John 
Carleton. Frank saw his name one day in the 
paper among the new arrivals, and called upon 
him for your sake. Of comrse they talked about 
you, and Sir John had the whole history of your 
Australian life as far as we know it He seemed to 
be sorry for Harry's disappointment, and hoped he 
would soon see some other way than sheep-fanning 
of making a fortune. He evidently feels a deep 
interest in his welfare. We see him almost every 
" day now. His health is not good, and though I 
do not think there is any immediate danger of a 
sudden change for the worse, my own impression is 
that he will never rally so as to be well again. He 
^oke anxiously one day about a nephew, who left 
England several years ago, without leaving any clue 
behind by which he may be traced. *The old 
story over again, Frank remarked — ^sowing his wild 
oats 1' * No ;' Sir John said, * he was a noble- 
minded, high-spirited fellow. I only wish he had 
been my son instead of my nephew ; then it would 
have been all right It is my own fault that I do 
not know anything about him ; he was right and I 
was wrong, and we parted.' Sir John said no 
more ; probably you vnll understand more of this 
than we did. I am sure he is very anxious to 
learn what has become of his nephew. Can he be 
in either of the Australias ? 
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" * I have given you these particulars, because it 
was, I know, only our interest in you that made 
him so communicative. Frank asked if advertise- 
ments had ever been inserted in any of the Aus- 
tralian journals? It appeared to be a fresh 
idea to Sir John and he eagerly caught at it ; so 
you may see an enquiry for the lost heir before 
long.' " 

" He may turn up in this province," said Harry. 

" That would make no diflference to us, if you 
were thinking that you would like to see him. He 
would read Uie advertisement and go home by the 
next mail." 

" If he had the needful to pay his passage ; but 
the runaway nephew of a baronet in Australia is 
more likely to be poor than rich. What can such 
fellows do ?" 

"What are you doing, Harry?" 

"Just what Edith emphatically remarked that 
my salary would enable me to do, when she first 
heard the amount, paying for boots and gloves and 
the omnibus fare ; but it is a shame to be talking 
instead of reading Alfred's letter." 

Magdalen Collegty Oxford, 
D£AR Harry, 

You ask what first made me think of becoming a 
priest. The enquiry never suggested itself to my mind tiU 
you made it ; it brought me to a stand. I think an hour at 
least must have elapsed before I read another word of your 
letter, for I laid it down on the table, and, as I often do 
when I am thinking, began to walk to and fro across my 
room. I was interrupted at last by Courtney, a young fellow 
vho has rooms under mine, putting his head in at the door 
and saying, ' At it as usual, by the set of your face I I knew 
you were, when I heard you on the tramp again.' I must 
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try to break myself of this habit, or it will become oonfinnedy 
and be a nuisance to others. 

Well, as to your question. The first answer tliat came 
into my mind was in a negative form. Worldly motives 
could not have influenced me, because looking at the subject 
from that point of view, I shall, if I act consistently, which 
I mean to try to do, have to give up nearly all that the woiM 
cares for, because apart firom other reasons, I can see that 
there will not be time for the work which every priest has to 
do or to answer for leaving undone, and for the usual routine 
of a country gentlemairs life. The hunting, shooting 
archery meets, dinners, balls, and all that sort of thmg must 
be given up to a certain extent, if not entirely. 

Again, it could not be because the Church wanted soldiers 
to fight for her in these days of heresy and infidelity, that I 
decided upon becoming one of the standard-bearers, for 
those tlioughts came after I had chosen the path I would 
walk in, provided my father gave his consent I do not re- 
member that a thought of my mother ever crossed my mind ; 
if it did, it could only have been a momentary reflection, 
revealing what was there before, felt and known without 
being adcnowledged ; just as we know that the sun is above 
us without thinking about it. I must always have felt that 
my wishes on this subject would be hers. I think you vnll 
understand what I mean ; and I always feel sorry iox those 
young fellows who speak of their mothers, if they mention 
them at all, as not being able to understand an3rthing about 
what is right and proper for young men, and as being a re- 
straint upon them, while all other women, they seem to think, 
were made for their pleasure and amusement They think 
this manly — to me it seems just the reverse. But I am wan- 
dering £rom my subject. When I had thought of all which 
could not have influenced me, the question was, what had 
done so, and at last I concluded that the early histoiy of 
Samuel gave the answer. 

I am very glad you asked that question, Hany, for having 
to answer it has made me think even more senously than I 
ever did before of the crowning act — ^the Ordination. I am 
often laughed at for reading so hard, but the fact is, I have 
to do it to satisfy myself. We have, at Oxford, the Catholic 
party, the Arnold school, in its various phases and develop- 
ments, and those whose motto is the Bible, and the chi^ 
article of their creed the right of private judgment These 
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last men own no authority, bow to no decision, recognise the 
Church as a useful and necessary institution, and nothing 
more. I suppose the first act of disobedience and presump" 
tion,. in setting up their own opinion against the Divine 
authority of the Church, has been the means of blinding 
them to the danger of their position, for if you ask them on 
-^hat authority they receive the Bible as the inspired word of 
God, keep them to the point, and make them acknowledge 
that, it is on the authority of the Church and of the Church 
only that they do so, they quietly set aside the fact, as if it 
had nothing to do with them. The fact is, the majority of 
people don't tkink at all, not as I understand the meaning of 
the word ; they take their opinions from others, and " if the 
blind lead the blind" we know the result. I am young to 
express a positive opinion, but I do believe that the Pro- 
testant teaching of the last three centuries has closed men's 
hearts and ears to Catholic doctrine, and has so blinded their 
judgment, that they cannot see what they are doing in re* 
fusing to hear and submit to the infallible, living voice of God 
in the Church. Rome benefitted by die Reformation far 
more than England. The exposure of gross abuses and 
enormities made Rome mend her ways and purify the atmo- 
sphere which had nourished them ; it drove England, as 
a nation, to ignore the Catholic doctrines, as well to trample 
upon the abuses and corruptions with which the world had 
mcrusted them. 

I am writing a long letter this time to make up for past 
deficiencies. What I have said will show you how my time 
has been employed and account for my silence. I must write 
a note to Edith, or she will think I am forgetting her, which 
I never do, or that I do not care so much as I used to do 
about hearing from her, whereas her letters always remind 
me so much of herself that they enliven me and my dull 
room as a stray sunbeam does. By-the-by, we have seen 
few of those lately ; it has been raining for a month. Aus- 
tralia cannot be as attractive as England is, or she would 
surely be favoured more by the clouds than she has been of 
late. 

It is a horrid bore, Harry, that things did not go on as 
they did at first, so that you could make your fortune and 
come home. But never mind, something will tum up ; I 
never think of your always living in Australia. Don't either 
of you go and get married and done for at the antipodes, or 
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ffood-bye to v^ ^rtA. With tbil important piece of advice^ 

I shall condude. 

Yodis, 

ALFRED GRAHAM. 

" He IS a good old fellow, that's certain," said 
Hany, as he gave the letter to Isabelle. 
" Not quite a year older than yourself Hany." 
" No ; but he writes like one much cdder/* 
" The result of reading and thinking, I suppose." 
"Mamma," said Edith, looking up from her 
letter, " Alfred says he wishes we could be at home 
when he is ordained." 

" And he says you are not to go and get married 
in Australia," said Harry. 

" Everyone looked up in astonishment, first at 
Harry and then at Edith, who blushed as she said, 
* ^Vhat do you mean, Harry ?* " 

" Nothing more than to deliver Alfred's message, 
which Isabelle will come to by and by. I told you 
this morning that he looked very grand and stately, 
and he has sent his commands to us all not to get 
married. Very good reasons he appears to have 
for issuing his edict I shall attend to it" 

" Why, of course, Harry, you will. I mean you 
would not think of such a thing ; it would be the 
same as making up your mind to live here — ^never 

to go home again." ,^ ^ , , c o n.. . - 
"You think I should be 'done fori' That is 
what Alfred says, and I am of the same opinion. 
What news, Percy? You seem to have hit upon 
something interesting." ^ . . _ ^ 

" No •" replied Arthur, begmnmg to turn over 
the leaves, " I have met with nothing to read," and 
he relapsed into silence, stiU holding the paper 
before him, though, as Harry thought, his mind's 
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iSye was fixed upon some other object. So he let 
him alone. 

On Monday, advertisements for the nephew of 
Sir John Carleton, baronet, or for information re- 
specting him, were in the Adelaide papers. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

one who has lived for several years in 

Australia can fail to remember the 
' glorious weather which makes October, 
in that land of the south, one of the 
pleasantest months in the year ; and, 
recollecting the successive weeks and 
months of almost cloudless sky above, 
and the dry, warm earth beneath, which 
follow the rainy season as certainly as 
frost and snow come with winter in 
England, they, who have joined in 
out-door parlies in Australia, wonder 
how such amusements can be thought of in a land 
where what is now so often called " Queen's weather" 
is the exception rather than the rule, and where colds 
and sore throats are the frequent result of days spent 
among the old ruined castles and abbeys of England. 
How English people ever manage to enjoy, as 
most of them evidently do, the Christmas picnics, 
with the thermometer indicating a temperature of 
90* and upwards in the shade, is a puzzle to many. 
At that season there is no turf on which they can sit 
down to rest, and the foliage of the gum tree is so 
light that, though the shadow of it is a relief to the 
eye, it affords little or no shelter from the sun's rays. 
The ground is parched, every green thing except the 
trees is burnt up ; the handles of the doois, and the 
fastenings of gates, the panes of glass in the windows, 
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and the walls of the houses are too hot to touch com- 
fortably, and yet the colonists start off in the morn- 
ing, to spend the remainder of the day out of doors, 
as unconcernedly as the aboriginal goes for a day's 
hunting. And they seem none the worse for it. 

The last day of October was the one fixed upon 
for Mrs. O'Brian's party. It was one of those days — 
and there are many such in Australia — with which 
no one could find fault, and that, considering the 
propensity of most persons to grumble about every- 
thing but themselves, is saying a great deal in favour 
of it. 

''How serious you look, Isabelle," said Edith, 
tying on her hat, and then hunting about for her 
gloves. *' I am feeling as if it were a pleasure just 
to live and move and breathe. Only look at the 
brightness and the freshness." . 

** I was looking at them and thinking of them, and 
they made me think of what the earth once was, 
before sin caused thorns and briars to spring up, and 
of what it will be again when the curse which sin 
brought upon it will be removed for ever." 

Edith joined her sister at the window and looked 
out, but did not speak. To the right of them were 
the hills, and the tower of the church partly hidden 
by trees ; in front, a garden sloping down to the 
edge of a creek ; beyond, the village with its neat 
cottages dotted about among vineyards and fruit 
trees ; to the left, looking over the trees in Morton 
Park, was the deep sparkling sea. 

" Do you know, Edie, I feel sometimes — I do now 
— as if all this were of no use — waste of time." 

<' What is waste of time ?" 

" This visiting. What good does it do, — who will 
be the better for it when evening comes ?" 

2 A 
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*' Doesn't it do people good to enjoy th^nselves ?" 
said Edith. 

" Yes ; but why is it not enjoyment to be doing 
other things besides amusing themselves ?" 

Edith looked puzzled ; she did not understand 
why it was, but a feeling had grown up with h^ that 
her sister was always right, and she thought she must 
be now, though she could see no harm in people en- 
joying themselves according to their own taste. 

"Those words, 'All, save the spirit of man, is 
divine,' came into my mind when I caught sight of 
all that," said Isabelle, pointing to the scene before 
them; "and then I thought of the sin and miseiy 
that is in the world, and that we are away from it all, 
except what is in ourselves ; and the feeling came 
over me, that those who have time and the wish to 
do good to others should think of something else 
besides amusing themselves. Amusement, when 
one thinks of it, must be only trifling ; enjoyment is 
different. I believe, Edie, that really good people 
would enjoy doing what is right more than anything 

else." 

"And other people^ enjoy amusing themselves," 

said Edith. 

" Yes ; it seems to me that those who think don't 
want to be amused ; they find that there is so much 
to think about, and so much they ought to do, that 
there is no time for only amusing themselves." 
" Had you rather not go to Morton Park, Isa ?" 
" No, I did not mean that at all. I shall like to 
go, and I shall really enjoy myself. Perhaps I was 
wrong in saying it was waste of time. I suppose in 
everyone's Ufe there are days for gathering flowers 
and others for work. Our working days have not 
begun yet ; but you, Edie, though you spoke lightly, 
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must have had some thoughts like mine, when you 
said, ' let us go and live in a cottage at Elmwood, 
and then we can help Alfred to visit the poor.'" 

* * I don't believe I have thought anything about 
it," said Edith, **but I shall now." 

** Are you ready ?" said Mrs. Vernon, as she en- 
tered the room. <<I think it is time we started. I 
expected one of you to come and see what I was so 
long about before this." 

"We began to talk," said Edith. ** We are quite 
ready. Where is Harry ?" 

''I heard him whistling in the garden a minute 
ago, 

•* Ah 1 that is about the right sort of thing," ex- 
claimed Harry, looking at his sisters, as they stood 
together on the verandaJi. 

**So you like Mrs. Graham's taste in dress, 
Harry ?" 

'* Yes, that silk stuff looks respectable ; but I sup- 
pose there is something in the way a thing is made." 

*'And in the person who wears it," said Edith, 
looking after Isabelle, who ran in to get a shawl for 
Mrs. Vernon. *' Does not Isabelle look nice ? If 
she had lived hundreds of years ago, when they had 
tournaments instead of picnics, she would have been 
chosen the Queen of Beauty." 

<' Although she has no glass beads and gilt finery 
and spangles to set her off. I am glad you have had 
the sense to leave your hair where it was intended to 
be," said Hany, walking round to see if Edith's long 
curls had been maltreated. 

"How you notice things, Harry." 

" Of course I do ; so does everyone. Do you 
think Percy does not know whether your hair is 
plaited and twisted into some hideous shape or not ? 

2 A 2 
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If you, for the sake of being in the fashion, had 
done yours up into one of those abominable chig- 
nons, I believe I should have stuck one of my arrows 
through it." 

*' Suppose it glanced aside, as one did in the new 
forest ! If you missed your mark and the arrow 
pierced my heart, what then ?" 

** You would fall a victim to the folly and bad taste 
of the age." 

** Where has Mr. Percy been all the week, Harry ? 
He has not been here since Saturday." 

*' You will see him to-day, and you can ask him. 
I have only caught sight of him once, and then he 
was in a desperate hurry. He said he was very busy ; 
I thought he seemed moody." 

<*0h, Harry ! that is not like Mr. Percy ; some- 
thing must be wrong." 

*< Well, we shall see him presently." 

Mrs. O'Brian must have been, in early youth, very 
lovely, her beauty of that character which is best de- 
scribed as fairy-like. She was of diminutive stature, 
was kind, affable, and courteous ; but the dignified 
reserve which a really lady-like woman always pos- 
sesses and knows how and when to use, made itself 
felt whenever colonial ignorance and assumption over- 
stepped due bounds. Then a magic circle seemed 
to be drawn round Mrs. O'Brian, which those who 
did not imderstand what kept them at a distance, 
could not pass. She had a limited number of friends, 
but she and Mr. O'Brian had an extensive circle of 
acquaintances, comprising Honourable Members of 
the Upper House, and political celebrities of the 
Lower House, Government officials, and heads of 
departments, and it was on one of the occasions 
when a large general party was given at Morton Park, 
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that the Vemons were first introduced to colonial 
society. Mrs. Vernon did not wish to be critical, 
but she could not avoid seeing the difference between 
the manners and deportment of her own children, 
and the majority of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded. She looked in vain for the retiring graces 
of maidenhood among the overdressed young ladies 
of Australia, for the quiet ease and polish which ac- 
companied Harry's free, unconstrained manner, 
among the scions of colonial aristocracy. She felt 
that she and her children were met and followed by 
the broad, open stare of vulgar curiosity, when, soon 
after their arrival, they joined the Lilleburns, and, 
leaving the gardens, they walked across the park to 
stroll about in the orangery until the shooting com- 
menced ; and the thought that she had better take 
them back to England flashed across her mind, and 
left an impression there which became more fixed as 
she saw the obtrusive attentions which beset her 
daughters in the course of the day. 
They encountered Mrs. Dashwood. 
** Beautiful day, isn't it? I've just been telling 
Mrs. O'Brien that we must have some picnics before 
the weather gets too hot. She has got a large party ; 
all sorts of people. Who is to win the ladies* prize ? 
I expect you will. Miss Vernon; you practise so 
much." 

"I shall try for it, Mrs. Dashwood, but I suppose 
there are several members of the Archery Club here." 
**0h, yes; don't you know any of them? I will 
introduce you." 

*' Thank you, we are just going — " Mrs. Vemon 
began, but Mrs. Dashwood did not wait for the con- 
clusion of the sentence ; she caught sight of a party 
she knew, and raising her voice, said, — 
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<«Mrs. Howell, 70a have come just in time; allow 
me to introduce your sister to Miss Vemon. Mrs. 
Vemon, Mrs. Howell — " 

Mrs. Vemon found her hand immediately grasped 
by a portly looking dame, resplendent with jewellery, 
who said she was, "'Appy to make Mrs. Vernon's 
^acquaintance." 

"Ah! Mrs. Lillebum," said the "Woman in 
Chains," by which cognomen Hany ever afterwards 
distinguished her, ** I 'ave not seen you for a >lage. 
Pretty place this might be made. I wonder Mrs. 
O'Brian does not 'ave a conservatory; I could not 
ilexist without mine." 

«• I wonder she does not make Mr. O'Brian build 
a proper house," said Mrs. Dashwood, turning 
abruptly from Isabelle to whom she was speaking 
when Mrs. Howell's last remark attracted her atten- 
tion ; ''fancy their living in those low rooms! 
I told Mrs. O'Brian that she might have my house- 
maid and Thomas to help her servants to wait ; I 
hope they are come." 

'* Shall we move on ?" said Mrs. Vernon, address- 
ing Mrs. Lillebum. 

''Isabelle, Miss Lillebum is wailing for you." 

Isabelle delightedly turned away from the over- 
whelming expressions of pleasure which flowed 
unrestrainedly from the lips of Miss Price, who 
generally carried off one of the prizes at the archery 
meetings. "She had heard of Miss Vernon's 
shooting, and was charmed at the idea of having 
to try her skill with one who knew how to use 

a bow." 

Mrs. Vernon saw, or thought she saw, indications 
of an intention on the part of Mrs. Dashwood and 
her friends to join her party, and with a slight move. 
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which was as polite as it was unmistakable in its 
character, she left them. 

"Are you aware, Mrs. Vemon, that one of the 
ladies you have just moved to so graciously is the 
wife of the Hon. the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands?'' said Harry, as soon as they were out of 
hearing. **I would give a trifle to hear what she 
will say of you.*' 

"I hope I have given her no cause to comment 
upon me, but I do not mean to allow the pleasure I 
anticipate in spending to-day in this lovely spot to be 
destroyed by people joining us in that unceremonious 
way/' 

"Not even Mrs. Crown Lands?" 

"Don't be absurd, Harry. I shall ask Mrs. 
Lillebum to give you a lecture." 

"I would listen to it with pleasure, but Mrs. 
Lillebum, is, I believe, quite of my opinion ; not 
that I have expressed any," said Harry, laughing, as 
Mrs. Lillebum looked up at him wonderingly ; "it 
was understood." 

"How silly it is of Mrs. Dashwood to be always 
trying to make people believe that she is intimate 
with Mrs. O'Brian," exclaimed Edith in an under 
tone to Isabelle, as they and Rose Lilleburn walked 
on together. 

"Very foolish indeed, but she is not aware of it ; 
don't let us talk about her." 

"Oh, Isabelle 1 I must tell you," exclaimed 
Rose, " Do you remember the day you came to help 
me to make my muslin dress ?" 

"Yes, I remember it very well; it is not long 
ago. 

"And you saw me give Mrs. Bright a letter to 
read?" 
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'* I saw Mrs. Bright looking at you too, after she 
had read it." 

'* How did she look .>" 

*'l cannot tell; I could make nothing of the 
whole affair." 

** It was all my fault ; I forgot at the moment that 
I bad not read the whole of Alan's letter." 
**I supposed so," said Isabelle. 
**I wondered, after you were gone, what you 
thought of me." 

'*! thought you had placed yourself, or your 
brother, or ^Irs. Bright in an awkward dilemma of 
some kind. WTiat it was, or whether there was 
much more serious mischief than Mrs. Dashwood 
and Mrs. Bright having been spoken of as Susan and 
Jemima, I had no idea ; for no one spoke but myself 
after the letter was retumed to you." 

«*I did not know what to do," said Rose. " "It 
was the most awkward thing. I had been telling 
Alan of what we were doing, and of the effects of 
the thunderstorm, and mentioned that Mrs, Dash- 
wood and Mrs. Bright drove to Morton Park to see 
whether the f(6te was to be postponed, and that Mr. 
O'Brian came to the parsonage with them." 

**Well!" said Isabelle, as Rose stopped and 
looked vexed. "How could that lead to anything 
awkward ?" 

** Why, you see Alan notices things, and he com- 
mented upon it in his own way. There was no harm 
in his saying what he did to me, and, of course, he 
never thought that anyone besides ourselves would 
see his letter. He said how delighted Susan and 
Jemima would be to be seen driving through the village 
with Mr. O'Brian, and made some other jocose re- 
marks. It was dreadful for Mrs. Bright to see it." 
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It certainly was awkward. I am sorry for you, 
Rose ; but really I cannot look serious over it as you 
do. Have you told your brother?" 

** Oh, no ; I would not have him know that Mrs. 
Bright is aware of what he said, on any acccount; 
he would never feel comfortable in her presence 
again. It can't be helped now," said Rose, as if 
dismissing the subject, after having explained to Isa- 
belle what she thought must have appeared strange 
to her; *'but it will be a lesson to me for the 
future." 

Harry joined them, just as Edith exclaimed, — 
*'I do not see why you should care anything 
about it, Rose ; I think it is rather fortunate that it 
happened." 
'^Why?" 

*' Because it can do no one any harm, and it may 
do Mrs. Bright good ; it will do her good if she 
have as much sense as I think she has. Mrs. Dash- 
wood is another question, and the effect upon her 
would not trouble me." 

** Don't get yourself into trouble by mentioning 
names among trees," said Harr)\ **How do you 
know who may be among them besides yourself ? " 

*'Ver)' well, I will try to remember. **What time 
is it?" 

"Time for us to return to the general company ; 
where did you leave your bows ?" 

"At the house. Now, Isa! don't let Miss Price 
win that carved ivory card case." 
"She will not if I can help it." 
As they approached the house, they saw Arthur 
Percy talking to Mrs. O'Brian. 

"Oh, he has come at last," said Harry, **and he 
appears to be enjoying himself." 
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Arthur was standing with his bow in his band, 
occasionally addressing Mrs. O'Brian, hot with a 
pre-occupied air that called forth Harry's satiiicai 
remark. He did not see them till they were close to 
him, and then the smile that Isabelle had said re- 
minded her of Sir John Carleton, greeted her as she 
held out her hand, and Edith exclaimed at the same 
moment, — 

"We have been wondering where you were, Mr. 
Percy." 

" I have been here for the last half-hour and have 
been occupied in the same away. Where did yoa 
contrive to hide yourselves ?" 

"We have been in the orangery. There I we 
shall lose Rose, now." 

" She seems to be claimed as the special propertj 
of at least half a dozen at the same moment," said 
Harry. "If that is the result of being a general 
favourite, I shall decidedly object to being one." 

" Perhaps there is no danger of your ever having 
the opportunity of objecting, Harry," and as Edith 
spoke she moved away to be beyond the reach of his 
rejoinder, turning her head to look at him, in the 
mischievous way she often did, when she was at a 
little distance from him. 

Not a few members of the Archery Club looked 
disappointed when it was announced that Miss 
Vernon had won the prize for the best gross score, 
and Edith for the best gold. Isabelle looked pleased 
and Edith triumphant. She had accidentally over- 
heard Miss Price boasting to some of her own set, 
that she should win as usual, adding, "I am not 
afraid of her." Her meaning Isabelle, Edith felt 
3ure. 

Several bets had been made among the gentlemen 
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whether Mr. Woodville or Harry Vernon would have 
the best score. Arthur Percy, who had never joined 
the Adelaide Club, had made several good hits and 
stood third. He had taken his aim carelessly, as 
Harry thought, as if it were a matter of perfect in- 
difference to him whether his arrow struck the target 
or not Mr. Woodville's last arrow placed him before 
Harry, and he looked as he felt, very much delighted, 
receiving the congratulations of some young ladies 
near him as a matter of course, and as something 
he was used to and expected. The prize was his, 
at least he thought so, and he slightly raised his eye- 
brows, and smiled as he adjusted his moustache, 
when Arthur advanced to take his last turn. 

" He may as well save himself the trouble," said 
Mr. Woodville, addressing his sister who was talking 
to a little man, dressed in the height of fashion. 

" I was just thinking so," said Mr. Winter, for it 
was he; "he is too conceited to do anything well. 
Look at his off-hand manner, as if it were not worth 
his while to trouble himself to take aim." 

" He knows it is of no use trying, I suspect." 
'* He looks now as if he were trying in earnest," 
said Miss Woodville. 

There was a momentary pause, an arrow flew 
through the air, stuck in the centre of the target, and 
Arthur walked up to Mrs. Vernon, and said, "That 
part of the programme is ended." 

An hour or more had elapsed when Harry, who 
had been strolling about with Arthur, approached a 
group of which Isabelle formed one. 
"Isa, I want to shew you something." 
She turned gladly at the sound of his voice, made 
a step towards him, hesitated, and looked at Mrs. 
Lillebum. 
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"Pray go, dear; don't wait for me," she said, 
and Isabel le moved away with Harry. 

** Perhaps I interrupted you," he said, when they 
had walked on a few yards. 

" I am glad you did." 

" You were being bored ? I thought you looked 
like it.' 

"Did I? I am sorry for that; I did not intend 
to shew it." 

"Percy and I have been watching you through 
that clump of trees for the last ten minutes." 

"What for?" she enquired. 

" I can only answer for myself. I thought you 
looked very much like a fish out of water, so I 
studied the case, waiting to see the result." 

" Which was my looking as I felt, and you making 
an effort to restore me to my natural element. 
Thank you." 

"Well, I believe I did feel sorry for you ; but just 
before we caught sight of you we had found the skin 
of a snake, and it is worth looking at." 

It was between three and four feet long, very per- 
fect, of a rich dark brown shaded off to a pale buff 
colour, and, where the scales were thinner and more 
delicate, semi-transparent. 

" Mamma and Edith would like to see this," said 
Isabelle. 

"Where are they ?" 

"I left them in the banana grove, to go to the 
house with Mrs. Lillebum; she was getting so 
tired." 

"And by way of resting you stood talking." 

" We could not help it. Everyone knows her, and 
when one stopped her others came up and began to 
talk." 
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'*I will go and look for them ; you stay here till 
I come back." 

**Does meeting with this," and Arthur, as he 
spoke, touched the skin that lay at his feet with his 
stick, ** does meeting with this portend good or evil ? 
There are various superstitions connected with snakes." 

"Irnione of which Mr. Percy believes." 

" No, I cannot plead guilty to being superstitious. 
I am more inclined to be sceptical on the subject of 
popular beliefs." 

"Then what made you wonder whether meeting 
with that portended good or evil ?" 

*'It was only a sudden thought. Whence, how, 
or why such thoughts come, as they do to everyone, 
we know no more than we do of the wind. A snake 
first introduced me to you, and it struck me as strange, 
just for a moment, that I should be looking at this 
with you nmjoJ* 

There was a stress laid on the word, now, which 
Isabelle noticed but did not understand. She looked 
up at him, and, with a smile, said, ''I am not sure 
that it is an agreeable association ; at any rate, it is 
not very flattering." 

"What is not?" 

"That the sight of a snake should remind you of 
me. The serpent is said to be the most subtle of all 
creatures ; it was, when under the influence of one, 
that Eve tempted Adam." 

"I have been tempted lately." 

"You did not yield, I hope." 

"I did." 

"Then you must take the consequences, whatever 
they may be." 

" Yes, I am prepared for that." 

"You take everything coolly, Mr. Percy." 
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" Not everything ; yoa are mistaken ; jaa do n<^ 
know what yoa aie saying." 

<*I believe I do, though I do not pr^end to un- 
derstand others always." 

" That is another way of saying that yoa do not 
understand me at the present moment. I do not see 
bow you could, as I am not sure that Z understand 
why I have said what I have. How have you en- 
joyed yourself to-day ?" Arthur asked, suddenly 
changing the conversation. 

" 1 have enjoyed many things very much ; perhaps 
it is my own fault that I have not enjoyed everything." 

" Then living at Morton and seeing something of 
Australian society does not satisfy you. Am I right 
in drawing that inference from the few words you 
have just spoken ?" 

** You have arrived at a right conclusion, but my 
words scarcely implied as much." 

"Possibly not, apart from everything else. My 
own observations were the clue to their meaning." 

" I am at a loss to understand how you have ex- 
ercised your powers in that way, as we have scarcely 
seen you to-day." 

" That is no reason why I should not have seen 
you. But why do you say the fault is in your- 
self?" 

" Because it is. You see, Mr. Percy, mamma is 

not like other people, and she has taught us to 
think for ourselves ; she says we ought always to 
have an opinion of our own, though it may not be 
right to express it on every occasion." 

"She is right; I honour an independent thinker, 
and when such an one knows how and when to be 
silent, and on all fitting occasions has the courage 
to avow an opinion opposed to the general one, 
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I always think that such an order of mind com- 
mands the consideration of others." 

"Mamma always makes one exception, you 
know. Individual opinions, she says, must not be 
received by us, as they are by so many, to save the 
trouble of thinking and judging for ourselves ; but 
the voice of the Church is to be listened to, be- 
lieved, and obeyed without questioning." 

" I think a residence in South Australia would 
convince anyone who was capable of being con- 
vinced on that subject, that the free use of private 
judgment in theological questions leads to nothing 
less than heresy and infidelity. I was taught to 
submit implicitly to the Church, when I was a 
child, and my judgment, since I have been a man, 
has confirmed my mother's rule, and my reason 
has taught me its wisdom." 

Both remained silent for a little while. Isabelle 
was the first to speak. 

" It must," she said, " be such a safeguard to 
feel that one's reason is in subjection to an infalli- 
ble guide — to feel that it is so by our own free will 
— not blindly, because then we should not know 
what we were doing, but — I hardly know how to 
explain what I mean — " 

" I think you mean that the absolute safety con- 
S|ists in reason, based upon faith, bringing reason 
itself into subjection to the guide given to man 
during the present dispensation." 

" Yes; that is just what I mean. On all other sub- 
jects mamma says we ought to thinkfor ourselves, and 
that if we do not we are burpng one of our talents." 
" And the use of it has convinced you that for 
any dissatisfaction you have felt to-day, the fault is 
your own ?" 
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" Yes ; I have no right to expect other people 
to be like mamma, and Harry, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lillebum." 

"Of course not; I should have imagined that 
you had been prepared for finding them just the 
reverse. You were acquainted with some of the 
aristocracy before to-day." 

" Yes, with some much more agreeable and better 
educated persons than I have seen and heard to- 
day. They may be very well meaning, but it is im- 
possible to like to have anything to do with them. 
Fancy a great awkward-looking man making a low 
bow to mamma, and telling her he was glad to have 
an opportunity of being introduced to her, as he 
considered her to be a compliment to the ladies of 
South Australia!" 

Arthur laughed heartily and Isabelle joined. 

" What did the man mean, — what word could he 
have intended to use ?" said Arthur. 

" I have not the least idea ; I don't suppose he 
knew himself." 

"Oh, yes, he did. These people have 'ideas' 
the same as Napoleon III. has, only of a different 
character ; the thing is, they never learned how to 
express them ; and some of them have a wonderful 
talent for remembering words which they met with 
in books, — they remember the words, but do not 
know the meaning of them." 

"Yet they venture to use them?" * 

" Yes, without hesitation, as your new acquaint- 
ance did. I heard another of your Australian 
friends talking about 2l pellucid cat one day lately." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Isabelle; "do you think he 
said it seriously ?" 

"Yes, just as seriously as this other notable, — ^for 
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I dare say he is one, — ^used the word * compliment/ 
Did you hear his name ?" 

" It was something like Hatchet." 

" Hackett, I expect." 

"I think it was. Mamma was talking to Mrs. 
O'Brian, and he came — " 

^*' Right up to them with any quantity of assur- 
ance," broke in Arthur. 

"You do not admire those two expressions, I 
presume, Mr. Percy." 

" Do you ?" 

" No ; but I am getting so accustomed to hear 
them, that I do not think about these Americanisms, 
as Harry calls them, so much as I did three months 
ago; everyone uses them, even those who speak 
tolerable Enghsh." 

"Yes," said Arthur, "we have any quantity of 
rain during the winter, and any quantity of dust in 
the summer ; everyone goes right away for a walk, 
or right across a ball room and right up to his 
partner." 

"Who is this extraordinary linguist, Mr. Hackett? 
You mentioned his name as if you knew him." 

"He is an M.P., — one of the orators of the 
House of Assembly." 

"A training institution of some kind would be 
useful, I should think," said Isabelle. 

" For our statesmen, do you mean ?" 

" I was thinking of them." 

" If," said Arthur, " they have not sufficient com- 
mon sense to see their imfitness for the position 
.they assume, no training would be of any use. 
There are some men who by nature are incapable 
of learning, and those are the men who think most of 
themselyes, and thrust themselves forward whenev^ 
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an opportunity presents itself. I should like you, 
for once, to hear a debate in the House." 

" Upper or Lower ?" 

"Either; they are about on a par as regards 
learning." 

" And you thmk once would be enough ?" 

"I expect you would think so, unless you en- 
joyed the fun of hearing men talking about things 
of which they obviously know nothing." 

"I don't think I could enjoy it. I might be 
provoked to laugh ; but it must be a deplorable 
sight to see men attempting to legislate for a 
country who do not know their own language well 
enough to speak correctly on ordinary subjects." 

"It is deplorable, and I see no chance of any 
improvement ; the more ignorant a man is the less 
he is conscious of any deficiency ; but it is just as 
well not to think about what cannot be altered, 
though it is annoying to see a promising colony 
half ruined by a set of men who are innocent of 
everything which boys in charity schools are taught 
in the present day, and which many of them would 
be ashamed of not knowing." 

" Harry has found them," said Isabelle, as she 
caught sight of them through the trees. " There, 
Mrs. Lofty has stopped them." 

" To say something about * my sister, Lady Arro- 
gate,'" said Arthur. 

"I am afraid Australia has made you c)mical, 
Mr. Percy." 

"You know Mrs. Lofty, do you not ?" 

"Oh, yes, we often meet them; we like Mr. 
Lofty extremely." 

" No amount of satire that my manner conveyed, 
'^hen I repeated the words which are incessantly 
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^eing spoken by Mrs. Lofty, could be so severe as 
chat remark." 

" How ? I did not mean to be severe." 
** No, you did not mean to be, but you could not 
help it." 

" I merely said that we all liked Mr. Lofty." 
" Exactly ; you made a distinct affirmative pro- 
position. According to the rules of logic, that pro- 
position had, in this case, a negative reference. 
Confess, Miss Vernon; there is but one deduction." 
" Well, I suppose you are right, and I am self- 
convicted according to your shewing. We do like 
Mr. Lofty better than any other member of the 
family." 

" Most persons do ; he is a quiet, kind-hearted, 
gentlemanly man, as unpresuming as the others are 
the reverse. According to my notions, I never met 
with anything more insufferably vulgar than Mrs. 
Lofty's constant reference to * my sister, Lady Ar- 
rogate.' She talks about her sister for the mere 
pleasure (for I suppose it is a pleasure . to her) of 
saying Lady Arrogate. I am surfeited whenever 
I spend an evening in their company. Miss Lofty 
is just as bad ; it is * my aunt, Lady Arrogate,' in- 
cessantly; and she is such a languishing piece of 
nonsense, although a paragon of perfection com- 
pared to her brother." 

*' Poor little man !" said Lsabelle ; " he does not 
know how foolish his conceit makes him appear ; 
it would be a charity to enlighten him." 

"Anyone who made the attempt would be re- 
garded as an enemy and would certainly fail. There 
are some fortresses which cannot be taken ; it is of 
no use to try to enlighten one who is perfect in his 
own estimation. I believe that Mr. Arrogate being 
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knighted for something has done them all infinite 
harm; they have never got accustomed to the 
imaginary height to which that act raised him and 
all connected with him. Titles are scarce in Aus- 
tralia." 

" You never visit there, I suppose," said Isabelle. 

" Mr. Lofty has invited me to go to his house 
once or twice, but I have excused myself. In ad- 
dition to not caring to visit people whom I do not 
like, I had an impression that Mrs. Lofty would 
speak of my being admitted to her soirdes in the 
way I have heard her speak of others, as if she had 
conferred a great favour, and it was an act of con- 
descension on her part to give the invitation, and 
as I regarded the matter from an opposite point of 
view I have never entered her house." 

"Mamma has accepted an invitation there for 
to-morrow evening." 

" I hope you will enjoy yourselves," said Arthur. 

" You think we shall not, Mr. Percy ; I shall try 
to do so." 

" Try ! would not the trying be in itself sufficient 
to prevent your doing so, just as trying to go to 
sleep keeps one awake?" 

"We have to live in Australia for the present, 
and what is the use of not doing what one can to 
make life pleasant?" said Isabelle. 

" And trpng to enjoy the society of uncongenial 
persons is one of the means you propose to adopt 
towards the attainment of that desirable end?" 

"Yes, it is," said Isabelle, gravely; "mamma 
has talked to us about it." 

"And I am sure she is right," replied Arthur, 
changing his tone. " I mean that, from my know- 
ledge of her, she would decide wisely. I beg your 
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pardon for being so satirical, but I cannot always 
resist the temptation to be so when I see or think 
of the airs these upstart people give themselves." 

"You need not apologise to me, Mr. Percy. 
I suppose it is as bad to feel and think a thing as 
it is to say it.'* 

Arthur looked at her as she spoke, and felt as 
many another has done, under similar circum- 
stances, that there is nothing so great as perfect 
truth. The utterance of what need not be spoken, 
a. fault acknowledged, though it had not been em- 
bodied in words, because it had been admitted into 
the mind and the will assented to it, Arthur felt to 
be a rarity, and his own mind being of an order 
that enabled him to understand and appreciate it, 
he felt an almost irresistible longing to tell her at 
that moment all she had long been to him ; from 
the moment, as he believed, that he had met her in 
the forest, she had, though unseen and unknown, 
exercised an influence over him. " Not now," he 
said to himself " I have no right yet ; I must 
wait a little longer; that is not the first step." He 
mastered his feelings, and replied to her last re- 
mark, the words falling from his lips coldly, — 

"I am afraid the world would not understand 
you, Miss Vemon." 

" That will not hurt me," she said, simply ; " nor 
make any difference." 

Mrs. Vernon and the rest, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lofty, came up, and while she and Edith were ad- 
miring the skin of the snake, Mrs. Lofty addressed 
Arthur. 

Arthur occupied rather a different position in the 
estimation of those who knew him to what he sup- 
posed he did. He was fully aware that the ante- 
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cedents of most of the colonists were, for reason 
Debt know-n to themselves, rarely referred to b^ 
them ; fathers and grandfathers seldom figure l 
the background of colonial pictures of fashionable 
life ; and Arthur knew well that he stood alone, for 
all the South Australian colonists knew of him he 
might have "growed/' as Topsy supposed that she 
did. He never alluded to his family or his past 
life, nor to his present or future prospects. He 
thought he knew himself, and often wished, a^ 
right-minded people always do, that he was better 
than he knew himself to be ; but he 7oas himself, 
and did not care to be less or more ; what others 
thought of him was a matter of the utmost indiffer- 
ence. There was, however, that about Arthur Percv 
which commanded respect, trust, and admiration. 
Such characters establish their own position wherever 
they go, quite independently of any coUateiai or 
extrinsic circumstances and advantageous con- 
nexions ; they may and do excite envy, but that 
does not really harm anyone but those who give 
ymy to so base a feeling ; and, as a rule, the man 
who, unknown to himself, commands the respect of 
those by whom he is surrounded, stands far higher 
in the estimation of others than he does in his own. 
" You have astonished Mr. Woodville," said Mrs. 
Lofty; "he has been telling my daughter that he 
never was so much surprised ; he seems to be in 
a state of great vexation." 

" I am sorry ; I hope he will soon recover." 
" I don*t know how that will be. He does not 
care about the prize, but the not being first, that is 

the point." 

" He thought he was second to none, I suppose," 

said Arthur. 
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** He is inclined to believe that your last was an 
adventitious hit rather than a skilful one." 

" He is welcome to entertain that belief if it is 
a consolation to him," replied Arthur. 

" My sister, Lady Arrogate, told him he ought to 
challenge you to a trial of skill." 

" I am much obliged, but my time is pretty well 
occupied just now. If Mr. Woodville is anxious 
himself on the subject, and would like to try to re- 
establish his position as the first archer in the colony, 
I will give him an opportunity now ; there is no 
time like the present.*' 

" That would be famous fun," said Harry. "Shall 
I go and tell him, Percy?'* 

" Only that I am ready to offer satisfaction for 
what I have done, if he desire it,** replied Percy, 
with a slightly supercilious smile. 

" I imderstand,'* said Harry, as he walked quickly 
away. 

" My sister. Lady Arrogate, will be sorry if her 
suggestion lead to Mr. Woodville's further discom- 
fiture." 

" I think you need not fear that,** said Arthur. 
"Well, certainly, he must have more practice 
than you. I daresay he would win.** 

"My impression is that he will not make the 
attempt, Mrs. Lofty. We shall know in a few 
minutes.** 
" Mamma, you look tired,** said Isabelle. 
" I was thinking that I would go and rest for an 
hour or two before returning home. Mrs. 0*Brian 
suggested that we should go to the house and take 
some coffee just before Harry came up.** 

" A few friends are invited to spend to-morrow 
evening with us,** said Mrs. Lofty, addressing 
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Arthur, as they walked towards the house, "we 
shall be happy to see you, Mr. Percy, if you will 
join us. My sister, Lady Arrogate, is coming." 

Arthur bowed Mrs. Lofty thought he looked 
pleased and gratified, and continued, 

" It is quite an xmceremonious aSaar — arranged 
in a hurry. Perhaps you know we are getting up 
a bazaar, and those who are working for it meet at 
our house to sew in the aftemoon, so I thought I 
would invite a few others to tea that there may be 
a little amusement in the evening." 

"I see," thought Arthur. "Some of the sms 
culottes will be at the needle skirmish — civilities 
received from them have to be returned in some 
way without compromising the dignity of Lady 
Arrogate*s sister — ^the present arrangement is a 
stroke of genius." 

"We shall have music, and probably a little 
dancing," added Mrs. Lofty, " so come prepared." 
She had not the most remote idea that her invita- 
tion was not accepted. 

"Thank you," said Arthur; "music, that is good 
music, is always a great attraction to me, but " — 

"Then you will be gratified to-morrow. The 
Miss Vemons are coming." 

"Arthur had a great horror of being patronised 

'^ was a thing he never submitted to \ it was a 

matter of principle with him to rebel against it, in 
whatever form it was presented. Mrs. Lofty had 
held out a temptation to him, but the only eflfect it 
produced was a mental anathema on vulgar 
assumption and all the evils that follow in its train. 

" I am sorry not to be able to accept your invi-. 
tation " he said, with a slight degree of hauteur, 
which was entirely lost upon Mrs. Lofty. 
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" Oh 1 you have some other engagement ; that is 
unfortunate." 

At another time Arthur would probably hare felt 
only amused at Mrs. Lofty's genuine self-deception. 
He saw that from the level on which she had 
allowed pride and silliness to place her, she looked 
down upon almost everyone, and believed that she 
had only to beckon them and they would be at her 
feet in a moment ; and as the thought crossed his 
mind that she was labouring under the erroneous im- 
pression that he was regretting having made a pre- 
vious engagement, he felt ruffled, and replied stiffly, 
" I have not pleaded another engagement." 
Mrs. Lofty understood in a moment how the case 
stood : he would like to come, but wanted a little 
pressing. 

" Then you must come, Mr. Percy ; I shall quite 
expect you." 

" Pray do not, Mrs. Lofty ; I intend to-morrow 
evening to look over some papers which have not 
seen daylight for some years." 
"Another day will do for that." 
" It might, but I do not intend that it shall." 
Harry came up, just as Mrs. Vernon, who was 
a little in advance with her daughters, turned round 
to make a remark to Mrs. Lofty. 

"I duly informed Mr. Woodville, that it was 
supposed to be his impression that your last arrow 
hit the buirs-eye by mistake, that it was further 
supposed he was desirous of proving that it was by 
a purely accidental occurrence that he had not won 
the prize, and that he wished to challenge you to 
mortal combat.'* 

"Oh, Harry!" exclaimed Edith, "did you say 
all that?" 
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''Of course, I did; and said it seriously too. You 
are spoiling the effect of my speech by interrupting 
me. If, I said, such were his desire, you were 
ready at the present moment to meet him, and 
would leave it to him to decide whether you should 
aim at the target or at an orange placed on his 
head." 

There was a general laugh. 

" You don't ask what answer was returned." 

'' I can guess the substance of it,'' said Arthur. 
" He declined the honour." 

" He did, for two substantial reasons. In the 
first place, * he did not feel inclined for further ex- 
ertion — he had had shooting enough for to-day; 
and, in the second place, his skill was too well- 
known to render it necessary or desirable to have a 
passage of arms with casual visitors at an amateur 
match, as one may call it, like that of to-day."' 

" His decision is a wise one," said Arthur; "he 
might perhaps have wrapped it up better. Objects 
are seen through transparent materials." 

" Are you going in ?" said Harry. 

"Yes ; will you come with us and have a cup of 
coffee ?" 

" I think I will. I suppose mamma will be going 
home soon," Harry said to Isabelle, as she stood 
aside with him for a moment, to let Mrs. Lofty 
pass. "Percy, you will not go to Adelaide to- 
night?" 

" I intended to do so, but if you mean to ask 
me to go home with you, I shall not be able to 
refuse your invitation as I did Mrs. Lofty 's." 

" Has she been asking you to the muffin struggle 
to-morrow ?" 

" She honoured me by saying she would be happy 
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to see me, and expected I should go. Her sister, 
Lady Arrogate, would be there. It was a * soiree 
musicale et dansante' that she described to me, — 
an impromptu affair, got up for the delectation of 
a sewing party." 

" And you have declined going?" 
"Yes, I told her I wanted to look over some 
papers; she looked surprised." 

'* I should think so ; she thought she was con- 
ferring a favour upon you.'* 

" But I think differently ; and anyone who enters 
Mrs. Lofty's house to-morrow evening without feel- 
ing and asserting a perfect equality with her is ta 
be pitied. Fancy a poor creature writhing for hours 
under a torrent of polite speeches, uttered in such 
a way as to make her feel her inferiority, and in the 
presence of two such magnates as Mrs. Lofty and 
* my sister, Lady Arrogate.*" 

" She would be in a similar position to Mahomet's 
coffin,** said Harry. 

"Exactly, — all faculties suspended, — a fixture 
between two equal powers of attraction.*' 

It was a calm, still night, and the moon was 
shining brightly, when Mrs. Vernon reached home, 
and stood for a few minutes on the verandah, en- 
joying the quiet beauty of the scene. 

"Why so serious, Edie?'* she said, laying her 
hand on Edith's shoulder. 

" I was thinking of something Isa said this- 
moming." 

" I thought you could not be admiring what Hes* 
before us. What was that * something* which has- 
made your little face look so grave ?" 

" She said she sometimes felt as if visiting were 
waste of time ; that she liked to go to Morton Park 
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today, but when evening came who would be the 
better for going?" 

" And now evening has come, and the pleasure 
is over, are you asking yourself the question which 

she asked in the morning?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

" And the answer is, what ?" 

" Not satisfactoiy." 

"What makes it imsatisfactory ?" said Harry. 
"I thought you were enjoying yourself all day; 
you looked like it, except when that conceited little 
ape. Lofty, was pestering you with his attentions. 
Then you looked so disdainful, that if he had a 
grain more of sense than he has he would have 
made himself scarce." 

" So I have enjoyed myself ; but Isabelle's ques- 
tion was, * who will be the better for going, when 
evening comes?' I am not," said Edith, bluntly; 
" are you?" turning to Harry. 

" No, I can't say that I am. How does the case 
stand with you, Percy?" ^^ 

" Precisely as it does with you. 

Both laughed. 

" Then it appears that what Isabelle's perceptive 
faculty enabled her to discern in the morning we 
have discovered in the evening." 

" The * Voices of the Night ' speak very plamly 
sometimes," said Isabelle. t ^ n 

"To some minds,— to such as Longfellow is 
gifted with," said Arthur ; " but even then cu'cum- 
stances exercise such a powerful mfluence. How 
could a man feel the same on leaving a London 
club room as when standmg here, or alone on the 
jsea shore looking at that silvery light upon the 
waters ?" 
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" He could not," replied Mrs. Vernon. " One 
must feel differently when looking at such a scene 
as that, and when one is in the midst of a gay 
party, where almost all axe occupied in watching 
and criticising each other." 

" That seems to be the worst effect of going to 
parties," said Arthur. " Another is, that it lowers 
the tone of mind to be continually coming in con- 
tact with those who are not, in some way or other, 
superior to yourself — there is no standing still — 
you sink imperceptibly to the level of those around 
you, or you begin to think better of yourself than 
you ought to do." 

" I suppose that is the general effect," rejoined 
Mrs. Vernon ; " but I do not think it ought to be 
or that it need be. To feel that you are more 
gifted, and that you have higher aspirations than 
others, is but realizing that gifts have been be- 
stowed to use for a good purpose ; not to make 
the recipient vain-glorious — ^but it is very difficult 
to remember this ^ways." 

" Particularly so, when in general society," said 
Arthur. 

" Not only difficult, but a considerable amount 
of moral courage is requisite in order to act con- 
sistently," said Harry. "What is the use of remem- 
bering without doing ?" 

" None at all — ^that is where one fails ; but when 
you come to think of it, what harm does it do any- 
one to be voted a bore or a muff by people who do 
not understand you ? for that is the result of acting 
up to right principles in general society." 

"It does no one any harm, of course. We 
ought to feel rather gratified by such a verdict, 
considering all things." 
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*• Be: c^il may step in there, Hany," said Mrs. 
Vcrr.on. '•Wr^t place does selfcomplac^icy 
oo.u; y irr.org the Christian graces?" 

- .\n 1 there you come to the stoiy of the 
Phor.see o\ er a*:a:n. Those old monks must have 
had a r,u:el time of it," 

'* I ha\ e sometimes thought." said Mrs. Vernon, 
when \:>;;:ng such places as Tintem Abbey or that 
of Valle Crucis. near Llangollen, " that it was a 
creat j'n\ilege to live in such places, surromided 
bv all that is grand and beautiful in nature as well 
a^ in art — away from the turmoil and bustle of the 
worui ; time spent in prayer and meditation and 
£jood deeds to those who neetled help and came to 
the abbey-gate for it; but I believe that our 
Blessed Saviour's life on earth would teach the 
general lesson that the practical life is to be pre- 
ferred to the contemplative, especially in our days, 
when there are so many millions of human beings 
who need teaching and help." 

" The contemplative life appears to me to be a 
more selfish one," said Arthur. 

" It does appear to be so, yet I am sure we 
should, in many cases, be mistaken in so judging 
of it. Man's duties vary according to circtmi- 
stances, and during those years of prayer and 
meditation and separation from all those thmgs, to 
which you referred when you said the tone of one's 
mind became lowered by conUct with them, the 
good old men of earlier times transcnbed tlie 
holy thoughts and rules for wholesome disci- 
pline which help and strengthen those, whose 
duty seems to be work, in this nmeteenth cen- 
tury The treatises of the Spanish Benedictine, 
Castanisa, and of Laurence Scupoli, could not 
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liSLve been written in the din of the world's strife 
stnd frivolities." 

" Harry," said Isabelle, " when you remarked 
that the old monks had quiet times, did you mean 
tliat they were free from temptations, because they 
lived in seclusion?" 

" They were free from the temptations to which 
most persons are exposed." 

" But they would have others which might be 
<iuite as dangerous. Would not the absence of 
evil around them be a great temptation ?" 
" In what way ?" 

" Why, it would prevent their knowing their own 
weakness, Harry, for one thing. How should we 
know our weakness, in yielding, as we are all con- 
stantly doing, to the bad habit of talking about the 
faults of others, if we were out of the way of seeing 
and hearing of them ?" 

"Isabelle is right," said Mrs. Vernon; "they 
would, under such circumstances, be liable to 
depend upon a strength which was not tried. Any- 
thing that blinds us to a sense of our own indi- 
vidual weakness and sinfulness, is what may be 
called a negative temptation, more dangerous even 
than a positive one, because unseen and unsus- 
pected." 

" Besides that," said Isabelle, " those who live 
out of the way of temptation, lose the opportunity 
of combating it and gaining a victory." 

" Then you would rather be on the battle field 
occasionally than live always in barracks, Isa ?" 

" It must be best for most persons, because it is 
ordered so." 

"And if," Harry rejoined, " we give way, we are 
vanquished — ^if we resist and conquer, self-corn* 
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placency steps in, as mamma shewed just now, and 
the victory turns to our disadvantage." 

"But," said Mrs. Vemon, " self-complacency or 
vain-glory need not step in. We have only to re- 
menA)er that our strength is just wh^t faith makes it, 
and no more. Then we overcome, believing that 
God's grace is enabling us to do so, and every 
victory gained is a jewel added to our crown." 

" You don't altogether approve of monasteries 
and convents, Mrs. Vemon ?" said Arthur. 

"I could not say that I disapprove of them. 
They were noble institutions and holy sanctuaries 
in old times. You know, Mr. Percy, nothing is 
perfect here ; every imaginable good is abused, and 
the wheat and the chaff grow together. I would 
scarcely dare to hazard a positive opinion on the 
subject. You remember perhaps what Keble says, 

* Little they dream, those haughty souls 

Whom empires own with bended knee, 
What lowly fate their own controls. 
Together linked by heaven's decree ; ' 

And then a little farther on he says, 

* Think ye the spires that glow so bright 

In front of yonder setting sun, 
Stand by their o\^ti unshaken might ? 

No — where th' upholding grace is won ; 
We dare not ask, nor heaven would tell. 
But sure from many a hidden dell. 
From many a rural nook unthought of there 
Rises for that proud world the saints' prevailing prayer."' 

" What do we know of the effects of prayer — ^who 
can teU what blessings we owe to the prayers of 
saints in earlier days? I can tell you," Mrs. Vemon 
continued, after a pause, " what I prefer to the old 
conventual system — ^to tiie practise of those oideis 
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Inhere entire seclusion was the rule, and that is, the 
societies organized by and undej: the authority of the 
Church, whose professed brothers and sisters, bound 
by vows of obedience to superiors, are working in 
the world. In days when forgetfulnesS of God 5s 
almost universal, no servant of His can be well 
spared from active work." 

" Do you think such a society could be formed 
liere, mamma?" said Edith. 

" I am afraid not, from all I have seen and 
Jieard. Catholic doctrine is at a discount in South 
Australia; neither it nor Catholic practices find 
favour or meet with support and encouragement 
where they should have both." 

" You are right there, Mrs. Vernon,' said Arthur. 
" If your residence in this colony were likely to be 
permament, and you commenced the establishment 
of a sisterhood, if you were not openly opposed, a 
cool, polite rebuff would check you at every turn, 
when, as a member of the Church, you applied for 
advice, or guidance, or assistance, as the •case 
might require, to the quarter from whence you 
would naturally look for it." 
" I am afraid it would be so." 
" I know it would," replied Arthur. " And when 
you were attacked, as you would be, by dissenters 
within the camp, you would have no protection 
afforded you. * Expediency ' is the motto in every- 
thing. The persons who succeed in South Australia 
are those who have no principles to stand in the 
way of an)rthing they find it desirable to attain 
to; who will make a false statement, and stick 
to it, or deny it, as will best serve their own 
ends; who can be smiling and servile when 
an object is to be gained by being so, while 

2 c 
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envy, malice, and revenge, are working within 
them." 

'^You are thinking of some special case and 
person, Mr. Percy." 

''I am; I b^an generalising, and ended by 
refeiring to a case which came under my own 
knowledge. It is not, however, a solitary one, un- 
happily for the Church." 

" The Church will never be in a better position 
until her Priests are restricted to the teaching of 
the Church," replied Mrs. Vernon; **but we are 
entering upon a fruitful theme for so late an hour, 
and must let it stand over for another time.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 




HE next evening Arthur was alone. He 
had given orders that he should not be 
interrupted, and then, recollecting that 
colonial servants generally do as they 
like, and rarely attend to orders unless 
it pleases them to do so, or they " can 
see the use" of them, he turned the 
key in the lock to secure what he 
wished. 

On the table before him was a curi- 
ously carved ebony box, inlaid with 
silver, on which were engraved armorial 
bearings. A scallop shell shewed that one, at least, 
of an ancient line had been on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and a mural crown told of another 
having been the first to enter a breach or scale the 
wall.s of an enemy's fortress. The silver shield was 
almost black, and Arthur instinctively took up a glove 
which happened to be near him, and began to rub it, 
but the tarnish of years could not be effaced in a 
moment, and the glove was soon laid down. He 
touched a small deep part of the carving and the lid 
flew open. The first thjng he looked at was a minia- 
ture painting on ivory of a young fair face, the 
features of which were neither regular nor striking ; 
with the exception of the eyes and finely-formed fore- 
head, there was no beauty but that of expression. 
And yejL it was a face that once seen could not be 

2 C 2 
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soon forgotten, — one o( those faces which possess 
the power of awakening interest and riveting alten- 
tion, even when one of far greater beau^ is near to 
be compared with it. 

Arthur fett the charm, and looked long and sted- 
fasily at his mother's likeness, "Just like ber," he 
murmured to himself. " How well I remember that 
expression ! No one could look at her and not feel 
that there was something in her verj- different from 
the world. How could he resist her, and leave her 
society for that of, — But he is gone- — 1117 poor 
father ! Did be repent at last ? I must go home 
and leam. I ought not to be here now." 

He replaced the miniature, almost reverentially, 
and drew out of another compartment a gold chain 
and cross. " She wore that the last time I saw her 
alive ;" and again he thought of past scenes. A 
lock of dark hair and a wedding ring were together 
in some folds of paper, discoloured by that yellow 
tinge which time gives. , Arthur raised them to his 
lips, and a tear fell on the paper in which he was re- 
placing them. He did not then look at the ricb 
jewels which were shining as brightly as when worn 
by their former possessor, but, touching another 
Spring, he let down the front of the bos, and dis- 
closed two drawers, out of which he took some 
letters. They were arranged in order according to 
the dates, and were written by his mother. As he 
read one after another, the expression of his face tm- 
direct re- 
ions were 
and there 
: rest was 
;hool life, 
i iuteiests 
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of which she entered in a way that showed Arthur 
how much more communicative he had been than 
sons generally are. He pondered for a few minutes, 
and the mental comment followed, — "Few have 
mothers like mine. Mrs. Vernon is the most like 
her of all I have seen, and Harry thinks of her as 
I used to do of my mother." 

A slip of paper fell out of one of the last letters he 
opened. He picked it up and read, — *' I wish I could 
be in Oxford on Commemoration Day, but it is im- 
possible. Come here as soon as you can. Your 
uncle will start for Genoa soon, but he has proposed, 
since I finished my letter, that we should accompany 
them to two or three places which your aunt is anxious 
to see before leaving England, as she says she knows 
it is quite uncertain when they shall return. I shall 
like to go if you are with me." 

'*Ah!" thought Arthur, "how well I remember 
that excursion,, and my uncle suddenly exclaiming, 
* It is only fifty miles to the Hermitage ; I must run 
across the country and see them for a day.' I went 
with him ; no one was at home. Strange that those 
I missed seeing then, I should meet in Australia." 

Arthur had laid aside a few of the letters by them- 
selves ; those letters and the miniature he carefully 
placed in a pocket-book, the others he replaced in 
the drawers, closed the box, leaned back in his chair, 
nor moved until someone knocking at the door, after 
first tuming the handle, disturbed his reverie. The 
next morning he went to Morton. 

Mrs. Vernon had returned early from Mrs. Lofty's 

party. Isabelle had a headache and declined dancing, 

though she good-naturedly played for them and sang 

several songs. 

Mrs. Lofty was not aware that true politeness ad« 
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mits of no forced attentions, — of nothing that would 
convey a remote idea to the minds of her guests that 
any constraint was exercised upon their movements. 
She arranged what she thought must please them, 
and she expected them to enter fully into everything 
she proposed for their amusement. She had pressed 
Isabelle to dance several times in a manner which 
Mrs. Vernon, who was near to her, thought ex- 
tremely inconsiderate and even rude, as Isabelle had, 
when first asked, given, as a reason for declining, 
what ought to have prevented Mrs. Lofty from asking 
her to sing, or play while others were dancing. 

Mrs. Lofty, however, cared only for the success of 
her soirde ; or she was labouring under the delusion 
that the more overwhelming she was in her attentions 
the more her guests would enjoy themselves, and 
when it was found that another couple was wanted to 
make up a set of quadrilles she again urged Isabelle 
to dance, and concluded by saying, ** You will dance 
with my nephew." 

It was too much. Isabelle's first feeling on hear- 
ing those words was one of unmingled astonishment, 
and she raised her eyes and looked at Mrs. Lofty. 

**I shall not dance to-night, Mrs. Lofty," were 
the words which fell from Isabelle's lips. They were 
proudly and coldly spoken, and were accompanied 
by a glance which Mrs. Lofty felt if she did net un- 
derstand. 

Isabelle and Edith went to town with Harry the 
next morning, and Mrs. Vernon was working near 
one of the windows which commanded a view of the 
road, when, on looking up, she saw Arthur Percy 
approaching the house. It was his invariable custom, 
when he went to Morton, to accompany Harry in the 
evening, and Mrs. Vernon felt sure that something 
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unusual must have occurred to bring him there at 
that time. Could he have come to tell h^r of some 
accident ? She met him on the verandah, and some- 
thing unusual in his manner caused her to say, — 
** Is anything the matter ?" 
*' Not Aat I sun aware of ; nothing more than my 
presenting myself at this unceremonious hour." 

**That is nothing," said Mrs. Vernon, looking 
much relieved. '*Isabelle and Edith went to 
Adelaide with Harry, and when I saw you I foolishly 
concluded that you were coming to tell me some 
bad news." 

" I hope not. I have something to tell that will 
be news to you, and as I have decided to go to Eng- 
land by the next mail; I thought I would come and 
speak to you this morning." 

" That is a sudden determination." 
**Not quite so sudden as it appears to you. I 
ought to have gone by the last mail, but I could not 
make up my mind to do so." 

<* I am sorry ; Harry will miss you ; we all shall," 
she added. ** I only hope that you have had no bad 
tidings, and that you are going to something better 
and more congenial than Australia can give to those 
who are capable of appreciating the advantages of 
a residence in England. Will you come in, Mr. 
Percy?" 

He followed her, and as she sat down and resumed 

her work, he drew out his pocket book, and taking 

from it the miniature he had placed there the previous 

evening, he said, as he gave it to her, — 

"That is my mother, Mrs. Vernon." 

"I should have known that if you had not told 



me. 



"Am I, then, so like her ? 
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•' Only the xspper part of the hce," 

** Others have remarked it, bat I never could see 
it m>*self, and I should have thought that the roagfa- 
ing and bronzing one gets here would have oblite- 
rated all resemblance." 

*' There are some things that outward influences 
cannot reach/' said Mrs. Vemon. 

Arthur was still standing. " Will you," he said, 
after a momentary hesitation, *' oblige me by reading 
those letters ?" and laying them on the table, he left 
the room, and commenced, what Edith called, "his 
slow march" on the verandah. 

The letters which Arthur had selected to shew to 
Mrs. Vemon were of no special interest or import- 
ance. His father was casually referred to in one ; 
another was written during a visit, which appeared 
to have been a long one, at his uncle's seat on the 
borders of Wales, which the writer described as the 
wildest, loveliest spot she had ever seen, and won- 
dered that her brother-in-law could leave it for the 
sake of living abroad ; he said it was so cold ; if it 
were farther south, and sheltered from the easterly 
winds, as some other place, which I think he called 
the Hermitage, was, he might live more in England. 
*' So you see, Arthur," the letter went on, " he will 
probably be off again before winter. I cannot think 
he is right, unless his. health were such as to prevent 
his living on the family estate, because a rich landed 
proprietor has so many duties to perform. But I 
ouirht not to say this ; he is all that is kind and good 
to everyone, to me more than all ; only if you should 
ever inherit this place, remember, dear Arthur, that 
I should like you to live here ; I think it would be 

"^hur had stopped his measured walk, and, with 
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folded arms, was apparently watching the gambols 

of two young kids in a paddock which lay beyond 

the garden, but he did not see an3^hing that was 

before him, nor did he hear Mrs. Vernon's light step. 

He was roused by feeling a small hand laid upon his 

axni. 

" Mr. Carleton I" was all she said. 
" Now you know why I am going to England." 
" Yes, oh yes; and I hope you will be in time. It 
•will be such a comfort to Sir John to have you with 
him ; it will brighten the evening of life. It is a pity 
you have not been with him always." 
" Do you blame me ?" 

"No ; few would have done as you did, but few 
are influenced by the same motives. Your uncle has 
always done you justice since the first few months of 
irritation and disappointment." 

*' My mother formed my character," said Arthur. 
There was a long silence, broken, at length, by 
Mrs. Vernon saying, — 

"How strange it all seems ! the circumstances at- 
tending our parting are as singular as those of our 
meeting. You should have gone by the last mail ; 
there was time." 

"Yes, time ; but the will was wanting." 
" I do not understand. I can imagine the possi- 
bility of business matters compelling you to remain, 
but the will is another thing. We have the will to 
go but the way is not open at present. You have 
always appeared to me to have nothing to keep you 
in Australia, so far as inclination is concerned, any 
more than we have, — absolutely nothing that you 
would care to leave." 

" I had not till I knew you ; that has changed 
everything. You constantly remind me of my 
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mother. I have felt at hcHne here ; I have learned 
what home means. I had been alone so long it was 
hard to go away." 

** But it was to go home," said Mrs. Vernon, try- 
ing to smile, for tears were in her eyes. 

** It was one I do not know, and might be empty." 

Mrs. Vernon could not think of anything else to 
say at that moment, and Arthur said abruptly, — 

** 1 may as well know my fate at once. Will you 
give me Isabelle ?" 

Mrs. Vernon was too much surprised to speak. 
She had never noticed any particular attentions on 
Arthur's part ; as her mind took a rapid survey of 
the past, she fancied that Edith had seemed to be 
the favourite ; his manner towards Isabelle had some- 
times been almost distant, because so deferential." 

" I had no idea," she began — 

**No," said Arthur, speaiing rapidly, "I did not 
intend that you should have. Had you known my 
feelings you would have banished me from your 
house, and you would have been right ; you could 
not have given your daughter to one who seemed to 
be without home or kindred ; nor," and Arthur drew 
himself up proudly, **till I could tell you who the 
stranger was whom you admitted to your house, 
would I have asked for her." 

"And Isabelle?" said Mrs. Vernon, looking at 
him earnestly. 

"Will be as much surprised as you are. Volun- 
tarily, I have never said or done the smallest thing 
which would convey an idea that I regarded her with 
deeper feelings than those a friend may have ; I made 
it a point of honour with myself." 

" I honour and thank you for doing so." 

"I do not know," said Arthur, "what chance I 
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have of being accepted by Miss Vernon ; if she feels 
for me more than for a friend, I believe she is not 
aware of it herself ; but this can go on no longer, 
I must know what my future life is to be. May I 
speak to her ?'' 

Mrs. Vernon did not reply immediately ; she 
walked to the other end of the verandah, stood there 
for a few moments, and, returning more quickly, she 
held out her hand to Arthur, and said,-^ 

*' I cannot tell you how dear she is to me, but if 
she loves you, she is yours." 

Arthur did not speak, but he raised Mrs. Vernon's 
hand to his lips. 

"I acknowledge, she said, "that without know- 
ing •something of your family, I should have hesitated 
to give the almost unqualified consent I have given ; 
but it is due to you and to myself to say, that I should 
have regretted very much there being anything on 
that score to object to." 

* * Thank you for that," said Arthur, warmly. ' ' You 
do not place any restrictions upon me as regards 
time, I hope ; three weeks will soon be gone." 
" No ; delay would do no good." 
** And may I speak to her as Arthur Percy ?" 
" You may, if you prefer doing so." 
The afternoon passed quickly away, Mrs. Vernon 
telling Arthur all she had heard of his family since 
)ie had left England, and shewing him the letters she 
had received from Sir John Carleton, and he talking 
to her of his mother. They walked together to meet 
4he omnibus. 

"Percy!" exclaimed Harry, ''what on earth 
' brings you here ? when did you come ?" 
"This morning." 
" I do believe you are going to meet Mr. Wood- 
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ville/' said Edith, as Arthur assisted her to descoid 
from a high clumsy vehide, which an omnibus driver 
in England would be ashamed to own, ''and yon 
came to practice. I wish we had been at home." 

" Mjr time has been better employed ; I have been 
talking to your mamma." 

It was the first time Arthur had ever spoken of her 
except as Mrs. Vernon, and as the more familiar 
phrase was used unconsciously by him, and fell with 
no unpleasant sound on her ear, she could not help 
regarding it as a proof that her heart was ready to 
welcome him as more than Harry's friend. 

«* We did not expect to see ypu and mamma when 
the omnibus stopped," said Isabelle, as Arthur walked 
with her a little in advance of the others. ''Hany 
thought we might see you when it started." 

*' Evening has been my usual time for visiting you. 
To-day I thought I would come earlier." 

" It was fortunate that mamma did not go to town 
with us, or you would have found no one at home." 

•* Very fortunate." 

He said no more, and Isabelle thought he was in 
one of those quiet moods in which he occasionally 
indulged, and walked on in silence. 

** What brought Percy here so early in the day ?" 
said Harry. 

«' He came to tell us some news." 

** It must be something out of the common way. 
What is it?" 

** He will tell you himself presently." 

Harry looked at his mother's face, but could make 
nothing of it. Then a sudden thought appeared to 
strike him, and he glanced at Edith, whose eyes were 
fixed upon the ground. 

«• Percy always seems to move in a fixed orbit," 
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he said ; ''it must be a powerful attraction to make 
him describe an eccentric divergence of this kind. 
I am curious to know what it is." 

*'I thought curiosity was a weakness peculiar ta 
women," said Edith; "at any rate, you have told 
me something of that kind, Harry, and now I have 
caught you ; /have not asked a question." 

*' Because you would not. I'll answer for it, the 
evil was in Pandora's box, but you shut the lid in 
time." 

*' And you allowed the gordian knot to be cut, and 
let the cat out of the bag. I have the advantage for 

'* How long will you hold the vantage ground ?" 
once." 

** I cannot pretend to say ; * we are all the creatures 
of circumstances,' as that solemn-looking man re- 
marked just as the omnibus stopped." 

It was a warm evening, and as soon as tea was 
over they adjourned to the verandah, Harry having 
first placed a lamp close to one of the windows to 
enable him to read the newspaper. As he unfolded 
it, he looked at Edith, as he had done once or twice 
during tea, and she had given him an answering 
glance. 

**What is all that telegraphing about between you 
two ?" enquired Isabelle. 

*' Harry, did you hear ? Isa spoke to you." 
"Edith thinks she has achieved a victory; there 
has been a flourish of trumpets ; she has placed her 
foot on the neck of her adversary, and is trying to 
keep it there." 

"And Harry is determined to tire me out," said 
Edith.. 

Mrs. Vernon laughed. " I believe you would both 
be glad if I came to the rescue." 
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Neither of them spoke. 

** Can I render any assistance ?" enquired Aithnr, 
housing himself from a reverie. 

** You might if the case were stated. Hany won- 
dered what brought you to Morton before the time 
you generally come ; I told him you came to tell us 
some news, and he and Edith want to know what it 
is, and are purposely punishing each other by not 
asking/' 

"1 understand," said Isabelle. "Harry called 
Edie a little piece of curiosity the other day, and 
I expect he showed more than she did, and — " 

'* She raised the trumpet to her lips and sounded 
a note of triumph immediately," exclaimed Harry. 

" Never mind, Harry ; I will withdraw my foot ; 
I can afford to be generous." 

''Percy, what's the news ?" said Harry, quickly, 
before Edith had time to put the question herself. 

'*I have decided to go to England by the next 
mail." 

"Well," said Harry, speaking slowly, after a 
pause of some length, "I was on the point of 
saying I am sorry ; it would be less selfish to con- 
gratulate you." 

«*I suppose you are glad, Mr. Percy," said Edith. 

«a should be under ordinary circumstances ; now 
I dislike gomg so much that 1 have deferred starting 
a month longer than I ought to have done " 

** Then you have known of this for some time and 
have not mentioned it ?" 

There was a slight degree of pique visible in Harry's 
""^f '' M ??t; •'^^^''' 1^^ "°^ ^PP^ar to notice ; he 

realize it , m short, I am m nubibus at present Hamr " 
"And m about three wci^Va fi*^-. F»c»ciit, nany. 

"irce weeKs time you will be gone, 
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2LXid we shall not see you again, Mr. Percy. I don't 
like it at all," said Edith. 

'* Nor I," exclaimed Harry. " What is the use of 
getting to know people and like them if this sort of 
tiling is to happen ?" 

Isabelle had not spoken, and Arthur was glad that 
-she had not ; he was pleased to hear Edith say she 
did not like his going, and answered, — 

" I should be very sorry to think that we should 
not meet again ; you will go to England sometime, 
and if you did not it is possible I may come back 

here." 

* * Possible, but not probable, ' ' said Harry. ' ' Any- 
how, I consider that you are a fortunate fellow to be 
able to go. You do not seem to be half as much 
elated at the prospect as I should be." 
'* No ; that feeling has not come yet." 
"You don't look as if it would come either, Mr. 
Percy," said Edith, who had been sitting with her 
eyes fixed upon him, as he stood, with the moonlight 
falling full upon him, leaning against one of the 
verandah posts near Isabelle*s chair. 

Harry looked up, and as the idea occurred to.him 
that there might be some painful circumstances con- 
nected with Arthur's return to England, which he had 
not yet mentioned, or did not wish to speak of, he 
plunged into a fresh subject. 

" You must be prepared, Percy, to answer a few 
questions, if you fall in with any of the ministers." 
•' What do you mean ?" 

" If you go off to the Highlands for some deer- 
stalking, it would be natural for you, after living in 
South Australia, to ask how they can spare time for 
amusement during a parliamentary recess, which 
question would inevitably bring them down upon 
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you, and they would want to know why you asked 
such a question, where you had come from, and 
where you were brought up I" 

"Well!" 

'*Then you would have to confess that you had 
been living in a land where its legislators were unable 
to find time for anything but attending to the weighty 
affairs of the state ; that its vast area contained the 
enormous population of 260,000, and the people 
were so difficult to govem, that managing the affairs 
of Great Britain was nothing compared with the task 
they had to perform." 

" What are you driving at ?" asked Arthur. 

" Have you not seen the Chief Secretary's last ?" 

" No ; is it anything worse than usual ?" 

"Judge for yourself ; it is in to-day's paper. My 
attention was called to it in town. He has been 
opening a new bridge somewhere ; I don't know 
where, and it does not matter, but it is over one of 
our great rivers." 

" Creeks," said Edith. 

"Whichever you like, it is all the same thing. 
Listen to what he says. I need not read his remarks 
about the immense importance of building bridges 
and making railways everywhere, because, supposing 
his littie ideas on those subjects to be correct, they 
are of littie consequence, — quite secondary conside- 
rations. In a style all his own, and entirely South 
Australian, he says, — *A parliamentary recess in 
England is popularly supposed to be enjoyed by 
ministers in quail shooting, hunting, and other 
amusements, but it is certainly not so spent in South 
Australia. When you see the bill of fare laid before 
parliament you will admit that the hunting has heca 
\ quite a different direction than is generally 
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imagined. We have a great many measures, — short 
ones and long ones ; tiliere is the one I have in my 
mind now, with no less than 395 clauses, and if that 
measure is not long enough I do not know what is 
Hkely to be/ " 

" There," said Harry, laying down the paper, ** I 
"will not inflict any more on you ; in fact, I don't 
know what comes after, for I could get no farther," 

"You felt you had had enough," said Percy, 
laughing. 

" I did ; if that is not more than enough for any 
mortal man to digest comfortably, I do not, to use 
the emphatic language of the Chief Secretary, know 
'what is. Oh I here, Isa, is something you asked me 
to put in my pocket just as we were starting. I hope 
it is none the worse for being crushed." 

** I hope not ; it is for Rose Lillebum." 

"I'll run over to the parsonage with it, if you 
like," said Harry. 

'* Rose will be glad to have it ; she cannot go on 
with a piece of work she has in hand without it." 

Harry had not gone many steps, when Edith said, 
** Stay a moment, while I get my hat, and I will walk 
with you ; it is such a lovely night." 

'* We shall be back in half an hour, Percy," Harry 
called out, as the garden gate closed after them. 

Isabelle suddenly started up arid walked quickly to 
that part of the verandah which ran along the side of 
the house next the road. Everything was so still 
that she had no difficulty in making herself heard. 

** Edie, try to get Rose to spend to-morrow with 
us, and give my love to Mr. and Mrs. Lillebum." 

"That would be a queer message to send to 
most persons," said Harry. 

"Why; what is there queer about it?" 

2 D 
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«A young lady sending her love to a gentle- 
man.*' 

" But Mr. Lillebum is not—" 

''Not a gentleman;*' as Edith stopped short; 
*• I thought he was." 

'* He is not like anyone else, I mean ; I should 
never think of sending any other message to him; 
but, Harry, what a nuisance this is about Mr. Percy f 

'* It is a horrid nuisance ; the only fellow I care 
about here." 

" And I am sure there is something the matter 
that he does not like to tell us." 

" I expect he has said more to mamma than he 
has to us ; if not, there was no use in his coming 
here this morning." 

"No; I did not think of that Mamma has 
been very quiet too, since we came home, as if she 
were thinking about something." 

" I wish we could clear off." 

"Harry," exclaimed Edith, stopping suddenly 
and turning round so as to face him, " Why should 
not I do something? I can if I try, after all 
mamma as taught me. We know more than 
sdmost anyone else in this colony. I dare -say I 
could get a good salary as a govemess, and I don't 
care what I do if it would help towards going 
home. Mamma does not speak about it, but I 
fency she thinks more," 

Harry stood still, as Edith rapidly poured forth 
what seemed to him to be the expression of some 
sudden thought ; then as they moved on together, 

he said* — 

" 1 like your spirit^ Edie, and it is like yourself. 
There ! I am not in the habit of paying you compli' 
ments. It is a new light, however." 
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**No, Harry, it is not a new idea; I have 
thought of it many times lately, and I think I did 
not mention it because I felt that mamma would 
not like it. I have not even told Isa j but do you 
think there is any objection?" 

" No real one that ought to be allowed to check 
a spirit of that kind, if carrying out your wishes 
would further the object you have in view, but it 
would be a drop in the ocean, as it were. If I 
cannot see any way to doing better than I am, very 
soon, I shall ask mamma to go home." 
" She would go, Harry, if you wished it." 
" I have partly made up my mind to the conse- 
quences. If I get a Government appointment at 
home, it will only give me a salary, but I can see 
that even if I did make up my mind to wait here 
till one or two good seasons brought things round 
again, there would be no chance of redeeming my 
father's house." 

" Then you think, Harry, that anything I can do 
would be of no use?" 

" I do, Edie. Let things go on as they are for a 
month or two longer, and before Percy gets to the 
end of his voyage, who knows but that we may be 
preparing for one?" 
"So soon as that?" 

" It is only a perhaps^ you know. The fact is, 
I have no definite ideas about anything now, and 
when one is in that state, it strikes me that some- 
thing generally happens to decide the case for you. 
I say, Edie, if you had gone out as governess, what 
would Mrs. Lofty and * my sister. Lady Arrogate,' 
say, when it was announced that one who had 
visited at her house had 'been and gone and done* 
sudiathing?" 

2 D 2 
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-Mis. Lofty!" and £dit}i*s short, nppo- Ep 
C5inc>l •*^\liit difference could it make to me 
vhat s:i>c:h people think? bnt yoa are laugfaing now, 
HuTT. Huk ! Rose is at the piano, and there is 
Mi. Lu-eburn's white hair, he is in the garden." 

IsaNeKe had remained for a few moments loob- 
icg arter Hany and Edith, and was aboat to letvm 
to her seat when Arthur joined hen 

*• Miss Yemon, you are the only one who has 
IHX expressed some little r^ret at my approaching 
deixamire.** 

** It is not always necessaiy to say things ; they 
are uT^derstood." 

^ Rut we may understand too much or too little, 
when entire silence is preserved." 

*• I do not quite understand you, Mr. Percy." 

** I might think that my going was a matter of 
such perfect indifference that you did not think it 
worth while to speak about it" 

••Then }'OU would think what is not the case. 
You would be unjust to yourself and to me. We 
haN-e never reganied you as an ordinary acquaint- 
ance ; how could we ?" 

*' Or," continued Arthur, " you might ; that is, I 
might be \'ain enough to think, that, because you 
imagine you ought to be grateful for a slight service 
rendered years ago, therefore you felt more than 
you chose to shew." 

Isabelle coloured deeply, and was about to 
speak, when some feeling checked her. She drew 
up her long white neck and looked very proud. 
Arthur saw the change. 

" You look now," he said, " as if any faint hope 
I may have ventured to entertain during the last 
half-hour, that such was the case, were too pre- 
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sumptuous to deserve even a contradiction in 
words; but that shall not prevent my telling you 
that since I have known you every thought of 
future happiness in this life has centred in you. 
I am not one to love lightly: beyond the deep 
affection and reverence I had for my mother, I did 
not know what love was till I knew you. If you 
cannot return my love it will make no difference in 
me ; I believe I shall love you always ; though, if 
you reject me, we part now, never to meet again in 
this world." 

Isabelle's head was lowered and her eyelids 
<irooped, but she did not speak. Arthur watched 
her till the silence became painfuL She did not 
move, the colour had left her cheek, and as she 
stood in her white dress with the moonlight shining 
upon her, she looked, but for her dark eyelashes 
and brown hair, like a marble statue. 

" I see," said Arthur, at length ; " you are sorry 
for what has occurred ; you could not help it. I 
will save you the pain of telling me how much you 
regret it. Will you give me your hand ? it will be 
for the last time." 

She stretched it out towards him and he bent 
down his head and kissed it. As he was about to 
relinquish it, a thrill of pleasure passed through 
him, as he felt Isabelle's small fingers close around 
his own. 

" Stay, Mr. Percy, I did not know — I have not 
thought about this — I had no idea that — " 

"That I loved you. Is that what you would 
say?" 

" Yes ; and now it is all so sudden." 

"Would you rather have time to think; would 
you prefer not giving a decisive answer now?" 
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''I coold not give that without speaking to 
mamma, but — *' 

" But what ? If she approved — ^ 

She hesitated for a moment, then raising her 
eyes, she said, — 

"You have told me all; I ought to answer as 
freely. There are some things we know without 
thinking ; if I did not refuse at once, I must," she 
paused, but Arthur did not care about losing the 
remainder of the sentence ; he put his aim round 
her, and said, — 

" Now I shall have a home, now I shall not be 
alone." 

" But, mamma !" said Isabelle. 

"Mamma has already given her consent. I 
would not have spoken to you without that." 

He was rewarded by feeling a slight pressure of 
the hand in which hers rested. 

"I shall have to go away all the same; I shall be 
ojpliged to leave you ; but it will be to come back. 
I must not ask you to go with me, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, no ; that would be impossible." 

" I wish I could defer going ; but neither you or 
Mrs. Vernon would let me do so, if I could bring 
myself to think that I should be justified in staying 
here." 

"You said you ought to have gone by the last 

mail." 

"And now you know why I did not. Do you 
remember my telling you the day we were at Mor- 
ton Park, that I had been tempted lately, and 
yielded?" 

" Yes." 

"And you told me I must take the conse- 
quences. I think I can." 
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There was a world of happiness expressed in 
Arthur's face and voice as he spoke. 
" But is this all ?" said Isabelle. 
" No, not all, certainly ; but my uncle was not 
dangerously ill, it was a gradual sinking ; persons 
often last for years in that state, I hope he will. 
He will be glad to hear of this : your mamma has 
shewn me some letters of his in which he speaks of 
you all just as he would if you were already related 
to him." 

" Of whom are you speaking, Mr. Percy?" 
I cannot let you call me Mr. Percy, now." 
I cannot think of you by any other name at 
present," she replied. " I could not call you what 
Harry does, and — " 

" Arthur is impossible ? We shall see. I have 
called you. Miss Vernon, when speaking to you, 
for the last time. I can think of you only as 
Isabelle ; my Isabelle." 

"But you have not answered my question. I 
cannot understand of whom you were speaking." 

"You know him; you told me once, that I 
sometimes looked like him." 

" You don't mean that you are — are you not Mr. 
Percy?" 

"My name is Percy but I have two others. I 
am only Mr. Percy in Australia; Carleton is the 
name by which I am known in my own country." 

"And you are really Sir John Carleton's 
nephew? How glad he will be; you ought to have 
gone last month." 

"Without asking you if you would consent to be 
Mrs. Carleton ?" 
" I did not mean that." 
"I believe that would have been the result. I 
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was going on veiy happily, quietly waitix^^ for some 
unconscious sign on your part of something like an 
answering feeling to my own for you, when that 
advertisement broke the spelL For several days I 
was wretched ; I had no reason to think you would 
accept me, and I was afraid, that is the simple 
trutl^ of what would come after a refusal, so I 
foolishly put o£f the evil day, and the mail left 
without me." 

''And now you must be sorry. Mamma says 
that is always the result of putting off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day." 

Arthur did not look sorry, and could find no 
place for regret of any kind at that moment. 

" There are Harry and Edith," exclaimed Arthur; 
as two figures emerged from the deep shadow of an 
acacia hedge ; " May I tell them ?" 

" Now, directly, do you mean ?" 

'' They will find out that something has happened 
to me," said Arthur. " I don't feel, and probably 
don't look like the same man they left half-an-hour 
ago ; besides, I shall not call you Miss Vernon." 

" Do as you like," said Isabelle, as she left him 
to go to Mrs. Vernon. 

" Sorry to have been so long away, Percy. Those 
Lillebums are nice people, and time slips away 
without one's being aware of it We have been 
there more than an hour." 

" Have you ? I had no idea you had been more 
than half that time," said Arthur. 

" If we were not missed, it is a pity we came 
back so soon, Edie." 

" Especially as Mr. Percy looks so much more 
lively than he did when we left him ; the clouds 
have all cleared off." 
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"What causes clouds to disappear?" enquired 
Arthur. 

"The wind sometimes; but there can scarcely 
have been any commotion of the elements to-night 
The sun is another cause of their dispersion, but I 
do not see how that can have risen above the 
horizon this evening." 

'^ But it has, and a brighter prospect has opened 
before me than I have ever dreamed of before." 

" Well I" said Harry, "when you and Edith drop 
metaphor, I may be able to comprehend what you 
are talking about." 

"But I don't know myself, Harry, what I am 
really talking about; I am only answering Mr. 
Percy's questions." 

"And he said, before we started to the parson- 
age, that he was in nubibus. You can tell me, 
Tercy, when you descend and I will listen." 
Harry walked to the end of the verandah. 
"What has become of mamma?" he enquired. 
" I don't know ; I have not seen her since you 
left." 

" Nor Isabelle ?" exclaimed Edith. 
"Yes, Isabelle has only just left the veran- 
dah." 

Edith looked so utterly bewildered on hearing 
her sister's name spoken by Arthur, that he could 
not help smiling; but he became serious in a 
moment, and taking her hand he said, — 

"You look surprised, but she has given me a 
right to call her Isabelle." 

"Then mamma has given her consent," said 
Harry, speaking deliberately and very gravely. 
**That was what you came for this morning?" 
" It was." 
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Edith darted into the house. Harry took a few 
turns on the verandah before he spoke. 

" Percy," he said, "if iny modier has given her 
consent she is, of course, satisfied on one point, to 
which you have never alluded to me. My sister's 
happiness is the first thing to be thought of; she 
has lived very much away from the rest of the 
world ; personally, I can only say that you are all 
we could wish for, and if you stand alone and can 
give her such a home as she is fitted for, I can wel- 
come you as a brother with my whole heart. I 
must say what I feel," he added in rather a husky 
voice, and he walked away to a little distance; 
then coming back, he went on, "she has not 
always lived in Australia; her early home was a 
very different one to this, and at one time I 
thought we should all go back to it ; now there is 
no chance of it. Sir John Carleton will not live 
many years even if he should recover now, which 
is very uncertain, and when he dies, if I have not 
redeemed the place, of course that nephew of his 
will have it." 

" If I could secure tliat old home for her?" said 
Arthur. 

" You will not misunderstand me, Percy. It is 
not money I am thinking of, it is everything, and 
you must know what I Siink of yourself. Even 
the old home, with — " Harry stopped short. 

"With sisters and aunts and cousins like the 
•upper ten' of the Australias would not be enough. 
There, Harry, I have helped you. You are quite 
right, but—" 

"I don't like to seem cold, and ungracious,'* 
said Harry. "I shall like to have you for a 
brother, but my sister is very dear to me, and I 
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have always thought of her as remaining within 
that circle to which she belongs." 

'*I understand you, Harry, I should feel the 
same if I were in your place : but it was the home- 
less Arthur Percy who was accepted by your sister, 
and of that I am far prouder than of being the 
heir of the Carletons." 

Harry started. 

"Are you indeed Sir John's nephew?" 

"Yes; the lost heir. That advertisement and 
the state of my uncle's health, which I have learned 
from the letters you have lately received, have de- 
cided my movements. Of course I shall come 
back as soon as possible, unless you go to 
England." 

Edith's greeting, given with a very bright smile, 
was, — "I can scarcely believe it all; such a change 
in one little hour. You are not even Mr. Percy 
now." 

" Yes ; Mr. Percy, in Australia. I would not 
have my own name known upon any account. The 
fact of my being heir to a baronetcy would subject 
me to all kinds of unpleasant attentions. The 
name, Arthur Percy Carleton, as passenger by the 
mail steamer, will be the first intimation to the 
public that I am the individual advertised for." 




CHAPTER XXXm. 

« RITING, dear?" said Mrs. Veraon, 

as she entered her daughter's room 
early one moming towards the end 
of November. 

"Yes, mamma; I want to write 
a long letter." 

Mrs. Vernon smiled, as, looking 

at the paper which lay before Edith, 

she read, " Dear Alfred," and she 

remembered a remark she had 

somewhere seen, that "the dead 

never grow old," what they were, 

when they fell asleep for the last time, that they 

remain in the memory of those who knew thera. 

The living grow old and Time leaves his traces 

upon them, but Time works no change on the 

dead. She thought that, in one sense, it was so 

with the absent ; any change is, as it were, a thing 

of the imagination. Alfred and Edith were to each 

other what they were when they parted ; if either 

thought of any change, it was but a thought that it 

must be so, but, not seen, it was not realized. The 

nearest approach to a recognition of the fact, was 

Alfred once telling Edith, in a half-joking manner, 

that her round letters were becoming more pointed, 

and that she would soon write like a woman. The 

change from light to graver subjects and hijgher 

thoughts had been so imperceptible that neither 
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noticed it, and if Mrs. Vemon remembered, as she 
caught sight of the heading of Edith's letter, that 
she was no longer a child and that Alfred was a 
yomig man, she did not remind Edith of the fact 
She was too right-minded to be prudish, too natural 
and independent in her ways of thinking and acting 
to study the artificial conventionalities of the age ; 
she would rather have encomraged the open, warm- 
hearted frankness of the boy and girl than have 
checked it by a word. 

Edith was occupied with her letter for several 
hours, and when she had finished it she sat think- 
ing for a few minutes, then she slowly folded it and 
went to the breakfast room, which Mrs. Vemon 
usually occupied during the morning. 

" Mamma, will you read my letter?" she said. 

Mrs. Vemon laid down her work. 

"You look as if you had been writing a very 
serious one." 

" Only the latter part. I have been telling Alfred 
that I am going to be confirmed ; he will be a cler- 
gyman soon, and I thought of him as one when 
I was writing. You know, mamma, he thinks so 
much about the Church and everything belonging 
to it, and you have taught us to think of it too ; 
and — '* Edith stopped. 

" I think I know what you would say, dear. You 
like to write to Alfred as you would do to me or 
Isa." 

" Yes, that is almost it." 

"Not quite?" said Mrs. Vemon. 

"No, — ^yes, I suppose it is on that subject. I 
never think about talking of some things to anyone 
else ; I could not even to Arthur." 

" You have not known him so long." 
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** No ; but he will be my brother some time, aad 
yet I never thought of it before. I am almost sure 
I shall never be able to talk to him as I write to 
Alfred. It is curious, when one thinks of it," said 
Edith, meditatively. 

** What is curious ?" 

" Why, you see, mamma, we only knew Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham and Alfred for a very short time; 
only saw them, I mean ; letters have done all the 
rest" 

" It does occasionally happen that a short per- 
sonal acquaintance is the foundation of a lasting 
friendship, — a friendship that time and absence do 
not check, and where the feeling of regard is 
strengthened and grows wanner; but such cases 
are rare, and can ocJy occur where a regular corres- 
pondence is kept up, and when truth and candour 
are prominent traits in the character of those who 
write to each other." 

" And when they think alike," said Edith ; ^ has 
not that something to do with it, mamma?" 

" It has a great deal to do with it, I have no 
doubt" 

" Let me go on with this," said Edith, taking up 
Mrs. Vernon's work, " while you read my letter." 

"As you like, dear; but it is the last The 
things will all be ready for us to take to the old 
woman this evening." 

Mrs. Vemon had seen the commencement of 
Edith's letter, and after reading a few general re- 
marks, and one to die effect that Harry had told 
her to leave him something to write about, and that 
she would not, therefore, tell him anjrthing about 
the Mr. Percy who had been mentioned in a former 
letter; she was not a little amused to see how 
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xiaturally and unconsciously Edith glided into the 
subject, and wrote of Arthur as a young sister might 
speak of a brother older than herself to one who 
was her own particular favourite in the family. 

Then she continued, — " We had such a delightful 
evening among the hills two days ago. A moon- 
light picnic was arranged, and it was the nicest 
party we have been at I enjoyed everything, but 
I believe it was the moon and the hiUs and the 
pleasant evening after a very hot day that made me 
feel as if I were in fairy-land We started a httle 
while before the sun set, and when we had scrambled 
down to the bed of the creek, which we crossed on 
stepping-stones, there were the long shadows of the 
old gum trees and the hills making the bright spots 
look still brighter by the contrast On one large 
tree was a black man's ladder. I can't understand 
how they can climb those tall, straight, smooth- 
barked trees, merely by making those shallow 
notches, and how they manage to ding to the trunk 
while they are cutting with a sharp stone the notch 
above them. We unpacked our baskets, and spread 
them out on a white cloth in the prettiest spot we 
could find ; Harry helped to gather sticks to light 
a fire, and Arthur fetched water from the creek to 
make the tea. It was great fun ; I wish you had 
been there. Arthur said afterwards it. was the 
pleasantest evening he had ever spent, except, — 
and then he said something to Isa which I did hot 
hear. Poor Arthur ! since his mother died he has 
had no home, and no one to love, and no one, as 
he thought, to care for him ; he did not know how 
much his uncle was wishing to have him at home ; 
and you can't think how very happy he is now. 
I am sorry he has to go away so soon. But I was 
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telling you about the picnic. As the sun mrent dowD i 
the moon rose, and one after another the stars ap- | 
peared. Mamma says there are no such nights in 
England ; I could see to read small print quite well I 
After tea we sang glees, and amused ours^ves in 
different ways till about ten o'clock. It was mj 
last party for at least six weeks, — ours I ought to 
have said, — for Isabelle says she will not go 
out without me, and mamma says she only goes 
to take us. 

" At last I can be confirmed, and we shall have 
no visiting till after that Mamma has laid down 
some rules for me, and I am very glad she has, for 
I am beginning to see that people who live without 
rule are alwa)rs forgetting or neglecting something, 
and seem to have nothing to do one hour and the 
next are in an uncomfortable hurry. It is so dif- 
ferent with mamma; when she is doing nothing 
she is resting. You will hardly understand all 
I mean by that, indeed, I ought not to have said 
when she is doing nothing, for that is a thing that 
never happens. When she has quietly done all 
that ought to be done in the course of the day, she 
reads or talks to us, or thinks; and, Alfred, I have 
found out that what you said to me, in a letter more 
than a year ago, is quite true, — ^that thinking is 
sometimes very hard work. I asked mamma one 
day what she thought about it, and she said that 
thinking, in the way you meant, was often harder 
work than doing; so I knew what she meant when, 
after the Bishop gave notice of the Confirmation, 
she said to me, * Now, Edie, you must think well of 
what you are about to do.' In addition to the 
general preparation and Mr. Lillebum's examina- 
tion, mamma has set apart one hour every day Ux 
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special reading and meditation, and two hours on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. I hope I shall be able 
to remember to do what I ought, but it is so difficult 
not to forget often, and then, when you get into 
a wrong road, it is not easy to turn back, at least, 
it is not easy for me ; and I talked to Isa about it, 
and she said it was not for anyone ; that it seemed 
as if we were continually on a slippery hill side, 
and if we did not watch carefully every step we 
take we are liable to fall. When I read the Con- 
firmation Service, and saw what questions the Bishop 
would ask and I must answer, I thought of the hill 
side, and that that ordinance of the Church was 
some distance up the hill. Then the thought came 
that my vows would either help me to go higher, or 
if I fell, that they would be like a heavy weight 
upon me, and bear me down and perhaps crush me. 
I felt afraid, till I remembered that grace and 
strength were promised to all who were obedient, 
and then I saw that all I had to do was to obey the 
commands of the Church. Mamma has lately given 
me a small picture, which I look at every night and 
morning. I think it helps me to keep right. There 
is a high, rugged mountain, on the top of which 
stands our Saviour with a glory round Him. The 
ascent of the mountain is represented as difficult, 
in some places almost impracticable from the steep- 
ness and the roughness, and pilgrims bearing crosses 
are climbing up. The crosses are of different sizes, 
some so large and heavy that the bearers are bend- 
ing under their weight; one is on his knees, yet 
they are all advancing, there is no turning back nor 
stauding still ; those who are nearest the top seem 
to be stronger, and to bear their crosses without 
much difficulty; they stand upright, and one has 

2 s 
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his head raised and is looking upward. That figure 
reminds me of 'Excelsior/ At the foot of the 
mountain is written, ' Courage ! La croix conduit 
au ciel '/ and at the back of the picture, ' La voie 
de la croix conduit au ciel. Rien ne nous est plus 
profitable que les afflictions. Les peines et les 
travanx que nous semons ici-bas produirout dans 
le ciel, notre veritable patrie, une moisson abon- 
dante. Le chr^tien s'afFermit par ses dpreuves. La 
main de Dieu, qui nous chitie, nous protdgera au 
jourdu Jugement.' 

" I think I shall learn many lessons fi:^om looking 
at my picture. How many you must learn in the 
galleries at Oxford ! Since you have told us of 
what you mean to do, I have sometimes fancied 
you carrying * that banner with the strange device,' 
and have thought how much I should like to hear 
the * clarion voice.' No matter how 'far up the 
height,' dear Mrs. Graham would say, so that it fell 
not from the sky *like a falling star.' You said, 
when you last wrote, that you would like us to be 
in England when you are 'ordained. I expect Harry 
will tell you that we should like it too, but that is 
all we can say at present, except that no one ever 
speaks or acts as if we were going to stay here long, 
and so I feel that we may go at any time. Harry 
talks of being in a transition state ; mamma says 
changes must come; Isabelle has made the first 
decided move, and it is only waiting a little while 
to see what will happen next If fortune should 
point to the words, * Westward Ho !' we should not 
hesitate to obey the signal. 

" There is one thing we shall all regret whenever 
we leave Australia, and that is, not having been 
able tP do more for the aborigines. We have 
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"thought about it, and talked the matter over, 
n.nd each time mamma seemed to be more puz- 
zled, and to see fresh difficulties in the way of 
effecting any permanent good until Government 
recognises its responsibility, and that, Harry says, 
-will never be, because — ; but I will not tell 
you now what he said; it was very severe, 
though true. I read a chapter in the 'Imitation 
of Christ' every day, and this morning it was on 
the -subject of avoiding superfluity in words. I 
am afraid that is a very hard lesson to learn and 
remember.'' 

Mrs. Vernon's comment on Edith's letter was 
not in words; she merely kissed her as she 
looked up from her work, and Edith was satis- 
fied. Neither spoke for some time, then Edith 
said, — 

" After I had written what I have about the poor 
black people, the thought came into my mind 
that, if the colonists were different, they would 
be able »to make the Government do more for 
the natives." 

"There is no doubt of that; the misfortune is, 
that the fearful abuse of private judgment on the 
highest of all subjects has completely disorganised 
society ; everyone does what is right in his own 
eyes, all strive for the lion's share of power ; there 
is and can be no unity of purpose or action, there- 
fore, everything is a failure. A few efforts are par- 
tially successful, but I see in them none of the 
elements of lasting and extensive good. For any- 
thing to succeed there must b,e the talent and power 
to guide and govern on one hand, and submission 
and humility on the other." 

" It seems so strange, mamma, thaf those people 

2 z 2 
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who cause divisions all profess to be guided by the 
same book — the Bible." 

*' Is it strange ? I think not ; it is just what we 
might expect, what must be, indeed. The Bible is 
not a book to be read carelessly by everyone ; it 
needs an interpreter, and that interpreter has been 
appointed by God Everyone who opens the saaed 
volume to form his own creed, instead of receiving 
that which the Church has always held, and then, 
in obedience to authority, reading it in a humble 
frame of mind for further confirmation of the Faith 
and for edification, is almost certain to be led into 
the deadly sin of schism." 

"I suppose," said Edith, "they do not know 
what they are doing. • If they could only see what 
would follow the first step !" 

"What would you call that first step, Edie, if 
you had to give it a name ?" 

"Would it be pride?" said Edith, after some 
hesitation, "or self-conceit?" 

" Neither, I think," replied Mrs. Vernon, "though 
they would be close at hand." 

" Then it must be disobedience." 

" Yes. I met with a beautiful passage on obedi- 
ence in a book I was reading yesterday. Give it 
me, dear ; that large one in a dark cover on the 
shelf behind you." 

Mrs. Vernon turned over a few leaves and 
read, — " * To ftilfil His commands is to unlock His 
mysteries and to enter into His kingdom, and the 
treasures of secret places. The difficulties in His 
written Word are but the intricate wards and in- 
volutions of the lock,* of which obedience is the 
key, turning it with ease; it has some exquisite 
correspondence with every winding, and adapta- 
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tion to every part; while without this key no ^kill 
ELTid no force can avail." '* 

" Do you remember a remark you made about 
the Church the evening of Mrs. O'Brian's party ?" 
said Edith. 

" I recollect that something was said on the 
subject, but I do not at this moment know to what 
you refer in particular." 

" You said that ' the Church will never be in a 
"better position until her priests are restricted to the 
teaching of the Church.' Something that Isa was 
saying a few days afterwards reminded Arthur of it, 
and he said that the priests being allowed so much 
latitude was not the only evil of a similar kind, 
though, of course, less in degree, that was tolerated 
in the Church here ; and then he referred to the 
lay-readers." 

"What did he say?" 

" That it was a very objectionable arrangement 
and was calculated to injure the Church seriously, 
unless more stringent regulations were made and 
enforced. I believe I have given you his exact 
words " 

" Very likely," said Mrs. Vernon ; " they do not 
seem to be quite your own; but I know that 
licensed lay-readers are obliged to be communi- 
cants, and are bound by a solemn vow not to read 
anything contrary to the doctrine of the Church." 

"Then," said Edith, "that only makes what 
Arthur told us appear still worse. When he was on 
Grant's Peninsula there was no resident clergyman. 
One of the regular lay-readears had been a Wes- 
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leyan preacher, and even at the time that he was 
reading the Services of the Church, he used to go 
sometimes to one or other of the dissenting 
chapels^ This man, he was told, wrote some of the 
sermons he read, and Arthur has seen him, more 
than once, place his books or his hat and his spec- 
tacles on the Communion Table, just as if it were 
one for ordinary uses." 

"Was he licensed by the bishop?" 

" Arthur was not sure about that y but there was 
another lay-reader who was licensed, who used to 
read anything he liked. ' Sometimes Arthur has 
heard him read what he thought were intended for 
cottage essays, written by a Scotch Presbyterian, 
and he overheard a member of the congregation 
telling him one day on leaving the Church, that he 
would get into trouble if he read what was contrary 
to the teaching of the Church." 

" I cannot imagine anything worse than the state 
of Church discipline in this colony," said Mrs. 
Vernon. " In fact there seems to be none ; better 
close the churches than have dissenters reading, or 
dissenting sermons read in them. Besides the 
remedy is so easy. If ignorant men, ignorant I 
mean of Church doctrine, choose to offer their ser- 
vices and ask the bishop to license them, they might 
be guarded against openly breaking the vows they 
take by having sermons provided for them, chosen 
by the bishop." 

"Yes, Arthur, said something like that; but^ 
instead, each lay-reader in the colony is left to 
choose any sermons he likes best." 

"And reads them, I am afraid," said Mrs. 
Vernon, "without knowing whether they contain 
Church doctrine or not ; but, dear, it does no good 
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for us to talk about these things, unless the talking 
-would mend matters." 

" Arthur thinks such abuses ought to be publicly 
noticed. He says the evil has been going on ever 
since he has been in the colony, and that some one 
ought to denounce it/' 

" It would be a painful task, and yet perhaps he 
is right ; no member of the Church would /ike to 
do it, but if one realized it as a great evil, a plague- 
spot that was spreading, and needed some power- 
ful, active treatment, it would be cowardly and 
sinful to remain silent." 

**I think, mamma, from what Arthur said, that 
he would have done something if he had ever been 
settled for long in any one district, and if he had 
been older." 

"Ah! that is another consideration. An im- 
portant step taken by a wrong person may do 
harm in almost any case, and in this particular one, 
no motive but the very highest, and an earnest 
wish to do something however little and insignifi- 
cant it may be, to check the evil, would justify any 
public notice of it. As to the injury such a course 
does to the Church, there cannot be two opinions, 
as it reduces the Church in each locality where the 
abuse is tolerated, to the level of a sectarian 
chapel." 

" Are you giving Edith a lesson on the dangers 
of dissent?" said Arthur, who appeared at the win- 
dow as the latst words were uttered. 

"Not exactly. She has been telling me what 
you said on the subject of lay-readers." 

"And what is your conclusion?" 

"That unless something can be done that will 
effectually put a stop to the reading of sermons or 
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essays written by those in separation lh>m the 
Church, the services conducted by laymen had 
better be discontinued.** 

"That is my opinion. It is, no doubt, very 
difficult in a newly-settled country where the ia:- 
habited districts are so far apart and priests are so 
few in number, to restrain abuses; still the fact 
remains that such a case as the one you have re- 
ferred to, would not occur a second time, if, by 
some extraordinary chance, it happened once, in 
the Roman communion, therefore it need not in 
the Anglican." 

" I see that," said Mrs. Vernon. 

" There is no doubt," continued Arthur, "that the 
governing powers of the Church are to blame in 
the first instance. The choice of sermons is left to 
individuals, who may or may not know what doc- 
trines the Church holds, instead of approved and 
orthodox books being provided. If that were done, 
and each lay-reader solemnly pledged to read only 
from those books, it would, I believe, go a long 
way towards remedying the evil; because that 
pledge would be simple enough for every one to 
imderstand; whereas, when a lay-reader takes a 
solemn vow to read nothing but what is in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of the Church, without 
knowing what that doctrine is, and then is left to 
choose the sermons he shall read, the result must 
be just what it is." 

"I don't envy the governing powers of the 
Church in this colony," said Mrs. Vernon ; " they 
have a difficult task to perform." 

" You. mean in governing people utterly destitute 
of all reverence for and submission to authority," 
said Arthur. 
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**Yes; I can conceive nothing more trying and 
^difficult" 

" And the difficulty is increased tenfold by every 
4ict of expediency which prevents lawful authority 
being felt and obeyed." 

"I agree with you there. I remember Mr. 
Oiaham saying that if nothing short of the teach- 
ing of the Prayer Book were permitted, and 
<^hurch discipline was strictly enforced, and if in 
consequence of that being done, the bishop lost 
half of his priests, the Church would be the 
gainer." 

" Mr. Graham is not the only one in the colony 
who has arrived at that conclusion, and the same 
may be said of every diocese in England." 

"It will not only be said, but felt and acted 
upon before many years are gone by," rejoined 
Mrs. Vernon. "The words, 'Awake, thou that 
sleepest,* have been spoken, and in the Church 
England slumbers no longer; she is putting on her 
strength." 

" Has been during the last thirty years, according 
to what I have heard and read," said Arthur. 
" She is making that strength felt now. There is 
no surer sign of strength and success than the re- 
doubled assaults of enemies. The only foes she 
need dread are those, who, like Judas, eat at her 
table, and while doing so, betray her best in- 
terests." 

" She has the promise to rest upon, they cannot 
prevail against her," said Mrs. Vernon. "Many 
will go out from her, in the days that seem to be 
rapidly approaching, but their places will be filled. 
I have no fear for her." 

"Ridicule appears to be the favoiu-ite weapon 
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employed both by Rome and Geneva," said 
Arthur; ^^they are agreed upon that point." 

*' Not for the first time in history. Ridicule is a 
keen-edged weapon — " 

" So," said Edith, " was Saladin's scimitar." 

*'Very well put in, £die; it divided the soft, 
luxurious cushion, but it was powerless to injure 
the shield of strength." 

" Besides,*' said Arthur, " ridicule is an unworthy 
weapon." 

" Generally used by those who have no better," 
added Mrs. Vernon. " Nothing is a plainer proof, 
to my mind, that the Catholics of England are 
right in the position they have taken, than the atd- 
tude of calm dignity they maintain. Their work is 
enough for them ; they have neither time nor in- 
clination to attack others; and they seem to me 
to have taken for their motto, ^ If any man speak, 
let him speak as the oracles of God.' " 

" They certainly are not afraid of man. So that 
the truth is preached and taught they care very 
little comparatively about anyl^ing else. They 
speak out fearlessly and keep nothing back." 

" No easy task at the present time," said Mrs. 
Vernon. " To teach the whole truth, is, in these 
days, certain to bring upon a man the scorn of the 
ignorant and the worldly; nor is that the worst 
The great mass of mankind knows so little of 
Catholic doctrine, entertains such partial views, 
and most of those who are accounted religious, 
who are zealous and anxious to do what is rights 
are so exclusively addicted to some school of re- 
ligious teaching, founded by Calvin or other hete- 
rodox expositors of the Faith, that one who sets 
forth clearly the whole truth is certain to offend 
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and startle some whom he would rather win over 
to the old paths." 

"Where are the old paths in Australia?" said 
Arthur. 

"Very indistinctly marked out, as they have 
been in England for several centuries. You will 
see all the old land-marks plainly, when you get 
home/' 

" When I get home !" exclaimed Arthur. "Home 
seems to me to be where I have chiefly lived 
during the last three weeks." 

What those weeks were to Arthur no one can 
tell who has not been similarly situated. There 
was the true, warm welcome, a pure loving atmos- 
phere to breath, kind words and smiles, and the 
knowledge of being first with one who was and 
always would be to him, what God intended that 
every man's wife should be. Woman was designed 
to be man's companion, neither a household 
drudge nor a fashionable drawing-room nonentity. 
In the present day the great majority seem to have 
missed their vocation, and to have lost sight of the 
true position they were intended to occupy in the 
scale of creation. Till that is recognised, woman 
will not be in her own place ; she will strive to be 
above it, or she will sink below it. An inferior 
cannot be a companion in the full sense of the 
word, therefore when it is admitted that woman is 
inferior to man in mental power, as she is in bodily 
strength, we must enquire in what way that infe- 
riority is compensated for ; and it will be found that 
the want of power is supplied by that influence 
which a quick perception, acute feeling, ready tact^ 
and facility of adaptation give to woman. If she 
knows how to use those faculties wisely and well/ 
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and has learned the secret of governing herself, 
her influence e£fects as great results as man's 
superior power Moes. Almost everything now-a- 
days is more artificial than natural, and perhaps it 
is not too much to say, that one would have to 
search long and diligently in the ranks of the edu- 
cated classes, before he would meet with many 
women who would feel and appear just what they 
were in the drawing-room of Uieir sovereign, and 
be, if circumstances required it, the working power 
as well as the mainspring of their own households ; 
and yet all women would be something like that if 
they were natural instead of artificial. Perhaps 
few would venture to assert that the present state 
of society is right or desirable in any sense. Men 
and women are not what God would have them be, 
but what the world makes them. It is not manly, 
far less Christian, to rejoice and glory in being in- 
dependent of home. A strong, true, loving heart 
would not break a single silken thread that bound 
him there. It is not womanly to seek and find 
pleasure in shining more in the gay assembly than 
in her own home. God made families to live to- 
gether, and being together, to be strong; the 
several members of each to love, care for, and sup- 
port each other, and by that united strength, as by 
the powers of gravitation and cohesion to bind and 
keep society together within due bounds ; but now 
the world has divided them : the theatre, the race 
course, the gaming table are the world's baits for man ; 
smoking and drinking the occupations of his lighter 
^ents ; the follies of fashion and opportunities 
Dlay occupy the time of woman; the children 
ven up to the care of those who perform 
uties and fulfil their tasks because they are 
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paid for doing certain work, not from affection '^ 
the litde loving heart is crushed and its freshness 
blighted, — its clinging tenderness and yearning to- 
wards those who should cherish and sb^ngthen it, 
are checked, if not nidely turned into some other 
channel : members of families are scattered par- 
ticles, and, in this age of the world's boasted great- 
ness, each has a separate interest, and they gloiy in 
that which Constitutes their weakness. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

r was the 24th of May, and as Lady 
Digby entered ihe brilliantly- lighted 
rooms of Government House and 
thought of the throng of persons that 
would soon fill them, a smile passed 
over her face. 

"Die principal hall, which separated 
the ball room from the drawing rooms, 
had been converted into a billiard 
room for the evening, and the smaller 
hall at the east end of the building was 
decorated with flags and evergreens. It was the 
evening of the "Queen's Ball," on which occasion 
everyone, who can by any means obtain an invita- 
tion, flocks to Government House, professedly to 
celebrate Her Majesty's birthday. Perhaps it was a 
passing thought of the various characters that would 
shortly be assembled in those rooms, which made 
the courteous and gentle, yet dignified Lady Digby 
smile, and then look grave. Honourables of the 
Upper House, the Consuls of different nations, 
Military Officers, Heads of Departments and their 
subordinates, Members of the House of Assembly, 
with their wives, daughters, cousins, and frien<B, 
form a motley assemblage such as may possibly only 
be met with in colonies peopled as the Australias are. 
No foreign language greets the ear, except German, 
but those who are curious in the dialects of the dif- 
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ferent English counties, as spoken by those who 
have had few opportunities of reducing them to 
polite English, would be amply rewarded for the 
trouble of wandering about for a few hours among 
the crowd that is to be met at Government House 
on the Queen's birthday; and a physiognomist 
would be well rewarded in his laudable endeavours 
to look into the mind of the actors in that particular 
scene of the drama of life, by watching its index. 
He would see the wife of a professional man looking 
daggers at the worthy spouse of one from whom she 
had purchased her gloves the day before, for pre- 
suming to take a seat on the same sofa; or the 
daughter of a colonial ** Honourable" glancing 
indignantiy at the meek, quiet looking girl, the child 
of some wandering Arab, who is only a poor gentle- 
man, because she happens to be her vis-a-vis in the 
dance. 

A student of Lavater, who, on hearing professional 
men mentioned, thought of the three learned pro- 
fessions, would be strangely puzzled, on scanning 
the faces of professional men in Australia, to assign 
them a place among the ranks of either. Every- 
one who has a room, which he designates an 
office, brokers, accountants, horse doctors, are all 
professional magnates ; and shopkeepers, who may 
be right in thinking that they are occupying as high 
a level and are quite as respectable, shew their weak- 
ness by following a bad example ; hence a chemist's 
shop is called a "Medical HaU," a general store 
is an M Emporium," a school an "Establishment," 
a tobacco shop a "Divan," and so, an uninitiated 
Arab may on certain fi&te days imagine that he is in 
the august presence of very great people, and on be- 
coming more enlightened by hearing persons and 
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things called by their right names, will retire to his 
chamber and meditate on the history of Cinderella. 

The rooms were rapidly filling, and the eyes of 
the Govemor-in-Chief and Lady Digby had been 
fairly dazzled by a group, the principal figure of 
which looked like a fiill-blown peony, and two 
younger ones like tulips of varied colours, when 
Mrs. Vernon was announced. The peony fluttered 
and rustled, every petal seemed to be in motion as if 
agitated by some unusual phenomenon, and the 
tulips, stiff and gaudy, looked as if they could not 
bend. 

When Lady Digby's eye rested on Mrs. Vernon, 
she felt, what she afterwards expressed by repeating 
an old adage, "After a storm, a calm.'' If Mrs. 
Vernon felt proud of her son, on whose arm she 
leaned, he was no less so of her. It was tl^e first 
time since her husband's death that she had gone to 
a large evening party. A black velvet dress which 
had been worn but once in more prosperous da3rs, 
had been drawn out of its obscure comer and re- 
modelled ; a diamond brooch and a star of brilliants 
which fastened a small Mary Stuart cap to her dark 
hair, were the only ornaments she wore, and she and 
her daughters, in their white muslin dresses and 
coral necklaces and bracelets, formed an agreeable 
contrast to most of those by whom they were soon 
surrounded. When Mrs. Vernon received the invita- 
tion card for the ball, her first thought was to decline 
going. They were only waiting to hear from 
Arthur before positively deciding when and by which 
route to return to England, and she did not wish to 
introduce her children to general society in Australia. 
Harry, however, was very anxious to go ; Edith said 
she should like it, and Isabelle thought she should, so» 
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Mrs. Vemon altered her intentions, and did not 
regret having done so when she saw how thoroughly 
the young people enjoyed dancings 

Mrs. Vemon had, on settling at Morton for a 
time, taken up a neutral and independent position as 
regarded visiting. She sought the acquaintance of 
no one ; she received and returned politely and with 
hearty goodwill the attentions of those who called 
upon her, without making any enquiries about their 
antecedents or asking who they visited. The dif- 
ferent ** sets " in the colony were all one to her, and 
she was quite ignorant of the offence she gave to 
some of those who had left their cards at her cottage, 
by admitting others whom they considered it irfra 
dig to recognise in public, though in the comparative 
retirement of Morton, they graciously shook hands 
with the ^* sanS'Culoiies" She did not know how, 
in the estimation of these people, she had compro- 
mised herself, and, what was far worse and quite un- 
pardonable, had in some measure compromised 
those who had condescended to visit her. Mrs. 
Vemon was innocent in intention, but the enormity 
she had committed must be visited upon her in some 
form, or the barriers which the ** upper ten," had 
raised with such persevering diligence would be 
swept away. It was therefore decided that Mrs. 
Vemon must be tabooed, which means among 
ladies of the particular class to which our narration 
obliges us to refer, that she should be allowed on all 
occasions to make herself generally useful ; that she 
should be enthusiastically greeted at school festivals, 
charity meetings, and assemblages of that kind, but 
at others she must be kept at a proper distance, and 
be debarred the privilege of admittance to all select 
reunions. 

2 F 
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Mrs. Vernon's serioos ddinqnencies and demo- 
cratic proclivities began to be the subject of general 
remark before she had resided two months at 
Morton. Without having any other reason than the 
simple one that no one in Australia had anj interest 
in them or in their affairs, they had decided upon 
saying nothing of Isabelle's engagement, and when 
Arthur's real name appeared among those of the 
passengers by the November mail, Mrs. Vernon's 
Mends decided in solemn conclave, that she must 
be very much disappointed in having missed the 
opportunity of getting one of her daughters married, 
but the mere fact of her encouraging a young man 
to be so much at her house made her motive so 
plain, that no doubt Mr. Carleton became disgusted, 
and was glad to get away. 

That little incident sealed the fate of the Vernons; 
their star was no longer iii the ascendant. 

Poor Mrs. Vernon I she knew nothing, and 
would have cared less, supposing that to be possible, 
if she had known of the edict pronounced against 
her, and when the visits of those who were the first 
to call upon her ceased, it was a matter of such 
perfect indifference to her that she did riot even 
think about it, or if she had, she would have 
simply supposed that their time was otherwise 
occupied. 

Harry was leaning against the doorway, watching 
the occasional desperate efforts of those who were 
engaged in a galop to steer clear of a catastrophe 
which oflen appeared imminent by reason of ^ 
mnnbers engaged in the charge, when his attention 
was arrested by the words : — 

«« I don't care y^o they are or who they i^Sft, ti\e 
women settie those things for themslves, but not ffiir 
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me ; I do as I like. She is the prettiest girl in tha 
room." 

"Except her sister/' was the reply, in a voice 
which Hany recognised as Mr. Winter's. 

''Without any exception/' said the first speaker. 
" She is brilliant, original ; her bright looks are be- 
witching." 

"Very haughty sometimes/' said Mr. Winter, 
'* and as cold as ice." 

•'When you were talking nonsense, Winter. A 
good sailor looks out for squalls in some latitudes. 
I should be rather carefiil what I said to a girl with 
that — ^what shall I call it ? that grand, careless 
manner ; she half repels and half invites attention. 
I have managed to get into the same set twice and 
have been watching her for the last hour." 

"Very complimentary to your partners," said Mr. 
Winter. 

"Very, if they- knew it; but, I say, Winter, can't 
you get me an introduction ?" 

"Tu introduce you to her brother, if you like." 

** Why not to her ? I saw you speaking to her." 

"Yes ; but I don't know how she would take an 
introduction from me. I know scarcely anything bf 
them, except Vernon, who is in our office." 

Harry was moving away as soon as he heard his 
own name, when a startling exclamation of " Oh I 
moy I " and the confusion that followed two couples 
measuring their length upon the floor, caused him tQ 
advance a step or two into the room, and for the 
moment he so entirely forgot the conversation he had 
j^st heard, that he did not turn his eyes in the direc- 
^fifi from which the voices of the speakers issued tp 
s^icertai^. who one of them ^feiB^ The dancers rer 
covered themselves in a moment ; they fe^, rose i^^ 

2 F a 
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and were off, before anyone had time to wonder 
whether anyone was hurt, a fact that was notified to 
Harry by a rather stentorian voice close to him ex- 
claiming, ** Right you are !*' 

Harry signally failed in maintaining an appearance 
of indifference, and his face wore an expression of 
undisguised fun and merriment as he turned to look 
at the last speaker. 

A coarse, but good-humoured, jovial face was 
before him, and a figure on which evening dress 
seemed to sit very uneasily, made Harry think of the 
old proverb, " A place for everything and everything 
in its place." 

" Well, I never I I shouldn't like to see our Maria 
Jane go and do like that," revealed to Harry the feir 
speaker of those euphonious words, "Oh, moy!" 
and as he listened to and looked at the mother of 
Maria Jane, he thought that very curious specimens 
in the natural history department were to be met with 
in high places in that particular portion of the earth's 
surface to which geographers had given the name of 
Australia. 

The mother of Maria Jane was short and stout, 
and highly polished ; soap must have been used ad 
libitum^ and the effect was marvellous. Harry could 
not tell whether she had any sleeves to her dress ; he 
rather thought not, when he was describing her ap- 
pearance to Isabelle as they drove home ; but he was 
quite sure that her gloves, which did not reach her 
wrists and could not be buttoned, were several sizes 
larger than his own. The mother of Maria Jane 
continued to watch the dancers, and comment upon 
them, all unconscious of the indelible impression she 
had made on the mind of Hany, who turned away 
lest he should become too demonstrative. 
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''Are you a geologist ?" said an elderly gentle- 
man, who had been standing close to Harry, and 
had heard and seen all that passed. 

*' No ; at least, not much of one. Why do you 
,ask?" said Harry. 

"I thought — excuse the remark — I thought you 
looked as if you had hitherto studied only what may 
have come under your notice in an older country 
than this, and were not prepared for the singular 
specimens which are met with in the recent alluvial 
deposits that exist here and excite the astonishment 
of strangers." 

** I have been in Australia for some years,*' replied 
Harry, who began to see the drift of the stranger's 
remarks, *'but 1 have had few opportunities of study- 
ing the different strata. The primary formation has 
interested me most ; the secondary is not well de- 
veloped, only crops out here and there ; the newer 
tertiary is the grand field for observation." 

" 'Right you are,' " to borrow the expression of 
one of our members of parliament. It abounds in 
fine specimens of a very extraordinary character ; 
the more you study them the more wonderful they 
appear. They belong almost exclusively to the 
mushroom family, and the properties which charac- 
terise that class are considered by competent judges 
to be remarkably developed." 

**Do you recommend a study of these phenomena 
to the young ?" said Harry. 

** Not too close a one ; it is much easier to get 
one's garments spotted in this life than to keep them 
white." 

The old man turned away as he spoke, and Hariy 
did not encounter him again. 

Mrs. Vernon thought die evening rather long ; she 
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did not know many of those who were present, and 
they were engaged in dancing. On looking up from 
a book of photographs, which had interested her for 
a little while, she saw Mrs. Lofty seated alone on 
a sofa. She knew that Mrs. Lofty was not generally 
liked, and she crossed the room and sat down by her, 
making some common-place remark as she did so. 
To Mrs. Vernon's intense astonishment, she received 
a cool reply, and then Mrs. Lofty rose and walked to 
the other side of the room. The rudeness was un- 
mistakable, and Mrs. Vernon was too much surprised 
to smile, as she might have done if Harry had been 
there to make one of his satirical remarks on colonial 
manners. She little dreamed that Mrs. Lofty thought 
that the dignity of Lady Arrogate's sister would be 
fearfully compromised if she were seen conversing 
with the unknown Mrs. Vernon at Government 
House ; nor did Mrs. Lofty know what opinion two 
or three who saw the little drama, and, from a know- 
ledge of her character, were able to look below the 
sui^ce and read the thoughts which caused her flight, 
formed of her principles and her manners. The old 
naval officer, who asked Harry if he were a geologist, 
tmderstood it in a moment, and muttered something 
between his teeth about "a beggar on horseback," 
to the no small astonishment of a few individuals 
who happened to hear him, but failed to see the ap- 
plication. 

Mrs. Vernon's calmness was quite unruffled by 
Mrs. Lofty's precipitate flight ; she was beyond the 
reach of any&ing Mrs. Lofty could do, and after re- 
maining in her rsuher conspicuous position for a short 
time, she rose, and, with the same quiet ease with 
which she crossed her own apartment, she walked to 
die other end of the room, and was about to leave it. 
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when Lady Digby, who, sorrounded by some of her 
own friends, was standing near a piano, said they 
were going to have a little music, and asked Mrs. 
Vernon to remain. There Harry found her when 
he and Isabelle came in to ask when she would like 
to leave. 

** Edith wants to stay for the 'Lancers,' if you are 
not tired," Harry said. 

*< And someone else would like to stay too, I sus- 
pect." 

" I don't care, if you wish to go now," was Harry's 
reply. 

" Half an hour will make very little difference," 
said Mrs. Vernon ; " go and enjoy yourself a little 
longer." 

" Do you not dance again, dear ?" as Isabelle sat 
down on an ottoman. 

"No, mamma." 

She spoke decidedly, and Harry looked at her so 
mischievously as he moved away, that Mrs. Vernon 
thought it better to ask no more questions then. 

**Well, Isa, how did you enjoy your last quadr 
rille ?" were Harry's first words as they drove off. 
What made you do it ?" said Edith. 
I could not help it." 

** I would have declined dancing again ; I would 
rather sit down a whole evening," continued Edith. 

" So would I," said Isabelle. 

"Then I do not understand it," replied Edith, 
leaning back and drawing her shawl roimd her. 

" No," said Harry ; "you will never allow your- 
self to be caught in that way." 

"What are you talking about?" enquired Mrs. 
Vernon. 

" Beauty and the Beast." 



<< 
<< 
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Don't laagh aboat it, Harry/' said Isabelle. 
You don't think it a laughing matter, eh ?" 

'< I did not at the time. Mamma, do you think it 
possible that anyone can be so fond of dancing as to 
enjoy it with a positively disagreeable partner ?" 

''I can only answer for myself, Isa ; I never did. 
Who was your last partner ?" 

"Mr. Hackett." 

"Oh !" said Mrs. Vernon, in a relieved tone, for 
she was beginning to be afraid that something very 
disagreeable had occurred. 

"There," exclaimed Harry, breaking out into his 
merry laugh, "mamma thinks it is not so bad after 
all." 

"He is a quiet, inoffensive, good sort of man, 
I believe, though not a very suitable or agreeable 
partner for either of your sisters." 

"Especially after drinking champagne." 

" Harry I I should have 3iought — " 

"Don't finish that sentence, mamma. I shall 
always take care of my sisters," said Harry, speaking 
warmly. Then in a different tone, "I beg your 
pardon, it was my own fault. You could not think 
anything else from what I said ; but all I meant was, 
that at that time he had only taken enough to raise 
his spirits, and he was not as quiet as he was when 
you saw him at Morton park." 

"I do not understand," said Mrs. Vernon, "how 
he came to ask yoii to dance ; you were not intro- 
duced to him in any way at Morton 1 " 

" Oh, no, it happened in this way," said Isabelle. 

"I was sitting down not far from Mrs. Dashwood, 

who was talking to Mr. Hackett. Harry, who was 

standing at the back of my chair, said something 

that carried my thoughts away from Australia, and 
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I suppose, just at that moment, Mrs. Dashwood no- 
ticed that fresh sets were fonning, and in her loud, 
abrupt way, she mentioned my name, and asked me 
' if I had got a partner for the next dance.' " 

" And the word * no' fell from your lips. as coldly 
as the water falls in the Knaresborough cave," said 
Harry, "but without producing any effect on Mrs. 
Dashwood, for she said in a louder tone than before, 
as if for the mere sake of saying something, * Don't 
you mean to dance again to-night ?'" 

*'And then," added Isabelle, '*I was foolish 
enough to say, *yes, I do mean to dance again.' 
It was a momentary feeling of annoyance at the 
loud, direct questions that stirred up the spirit of op- 
position, I suppose, and I was punished for it." 

*'By Mr. Hackett requesting to be allowed the 
pleasure," said Harry. 

"I see now," exclaimed Edith. *'Isa had said 
she was not engaged, and then that she intended to 
dance again. Why did you not say to Mr. Hackett, 
just in your own natural way, ' I am not going to 
dance this time ?'" 

"I did not think of that?" 

"I told you Edith would not be caught," said 
Hariy. 

" It is no use thinking any more about it, Harry ; 
we shall go home soon, and then I shall be able to 
laugh at what has annoyed me now." 

Letters had been received from Arthur in April. 
He had missed the previous mail through some acci- 
dent to the steamer, which did not arrive until a few 
hours after the out-going mail had started. He had, 
therefore, been a month with his uncle when he 
wrote. The reception he met with was gathered 
from the regret he expressed that he had not known 
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imck better and letnnied to him soooer, tban 
from any direct reference to the sobject Sir John 
was delighted to hear of his nephew's engagement to 
Isabelle, and at first grombled veiy much that Arthur 
had not brought a wife with him, to cheer, as he said, 
his last days. There was no imminent danger of any 
sadden change ; he may live, Arthur wrote, for many 
months, or the augmentation of some symptoms 
would terminate fatally in a few days. He sent 
a message to Mrs. Vernon, b^;ging her to return 
without waiting for Arthur to fetch Isabelle, and 
Arthur urged Hany not to stay in Australia. 

" He need not do that, as if it were a matter of 
choice,'' Hany said, when alone with Mrs. Vernon. 
"The fact is I don't want to stay, and I don't like 
now to be in a hurry to go." 

"You have exactly described my own feelings, 
Hany." 

*' Have I ? then I am right. It makes no differ- 
ence that Arthur is what a fellow ought to be, and 
that I know he will be only too glad to have Isa on 
any terms, I am in no hurry to give her up to any- 
one, though I have not our old home for her to live 
in, and I want everyone to understand that." 
Have you said so to Isabelle ?" 
No ; but I fancy I shall be safe if I say that I 
will do what she likes about going at once or waiting 
to see what news the next two or three mails bring." 

" I think you would ; and as regards yourself, dear 
Harry, a few months either way will make no differ- 






€nce." 



The May mail brought no news of any importance. 
Sir John was much the same, and desired Arthur to say 
that he was beginning to look forward to seeing them, 
as he hoped they had acceded to his last request 
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Mrs. Vernon almost repented of the decision that 
had been made, when she read a special message to 
Isabelle, which had the effect of making them all 
feel that no fastidious sensibility ought to stand in 
the way of gratifying Sir John's wishes. They would 
wait for the June mail, and leave in a vessel that 
'was to sail about the end of the month, unless 
circumstances rendered it necessary to incur the 
additional expense, which Mrs.. Vernon could 
not very well afford to do, of going by the mail 
steamer. 

A fortnight had elapsed since the ball, and Isa- 
belle and Edith had been busily engaged each day in 
preparing for the long voyage. Very different were 
their feelings, as I^belle remembered well, from 
those with which the arrangements were made for 
the voyage to Australia. Then there was the sever- 
ing of home ties and cherished associations, leaving 
the scenes of childhood, taking the last look of old 
friends, and hearing the lingering, reluctant good- 
bye ; the going forth to a far distant land where all 
was strange, unknown, and visionary. Now they 
were leaving a foreign country for their own native 
land ; there was joy and rest in the thought. Re- 
membrances of bygone days, over which time and 
absence had cast a veil, became more distinct ; 
visions of green lawns and shrubberies, mossy banks, 
sparkling running streams, and the varied foUage of 
England's trees rose before them. 

"Is it wrong to be so very glad to leave 
Australia?'' said Isabelle, as she stood under the 
verandah with Mrs. Vernon, looking at the streak o!* 
light which marked the sun's path before he sank 
below the horizon. 

" What made you ask ?'' 
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Isabelle pointed to the evening star, glittering in 
solitary beaaty. 

"I thought of those words, 'The earth is the 
Lord's,' and 'He made the stars also,' and then I 
wondered whether this great gladness was a proof 
that I had been dissatisfied all these years with what 
God appointed, and looking at that far-off light in 
the sky made me feel as if I had been ungrateful." 

"We cannot help murmuring in spirit," said Mrs. 
Vernon, '* it is natural to our present imperfect state, 
and God knows it and pities our w^kness, and 
almost excuses us when He caused the gracious 
words to be Nvritten, *No chastisement for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous.' What 
we have to do, is to strive against murmuring, and 
for entire submission to His will. If we have not 
rebelled when the stonn was raging, we may rejoice 
and be glad to see the bow of promise." 

"I am glad to hear you say that, mamma, for I 
cannot tell you how glad I feel sometimes at the 
mere thought of being in England again." 

" I might say the same, Isa. When we first came 
to Australia, my daily prayer was that we might be 
restored to our own land ; then I left that, and 
prayed for submission, fiill and entire, to the Divine 
will. I think now that is the safest prayer; if we 
ask for special gifts or graces, or for temporal 
blessings, we very often pray for that firom which 
we shrink afterwards.'* 

" How do you mean, mamma ?" 

" In the one case, when we pray for spiritual gifts, 
we bring upon us those trials which are the means of 
producing good in us ; and when we pray for tem- 
poral blessings, we have, with the bestowal of them, 
the temptations which always accompany them. 
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With the evidence, which the Sacrifice on the Cross 
gives us, of God's love, the most perfect and accept- 
able prayer seems to me to be, * Not my will, but 
Thine be done/ " 

The English mail had been due two or three days, 
and each evening Harry's return from town was 
anxiously looked for. At last he was seen approach- 
ing the house, with rapid strides, several hours 
earlier than he usually left his office. Mrs. Vernon 
met him at the door, when without speaking, he 
placed a large official-looking envelope deeply bor- 
dered with black, in her hand. She raised her eyes 
to his fape. 

«« He is dead," fell slowly from Harry's lips. 

«' Sir John Carleton?" 
. «'Yes." 

<'This is not Arthur's writing." 

*'No, it is from Sir John's lawyer. Where is 
Isabelle ?" 

** She was here a few minutes ago ; you have a 
letter for her, I suppose ?" 

"Yes, I have something like half-a-dozen some- 
where; but read that, mamma." 

Mrs. Vernon opened the paper she held in her hand. 
• **0h, Harry! dear, kind Sir John; how much 
I wish we had gone when Arthur did." 

" So do I now." 

" It would be such a relief to thank him." 

" I can scarcely believe it," said Harry. 

"You can scarcely believe what ?" said Edith, as 
she entered the room ; then catching sight of the 
letters, she called to Isabelle to make haste, "the 
English mail was in." 

"What is the matter, mamma?" and as Edith 
asked the question she looked from one to the other« 
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*« Sir John Carleton is dead," said Hany,'"and — " 
be stopped short, as if he could not finish the sen- 
tence, and just then Isabelle joined them. 

''That is not all, I am sure," said Edith, ''I know 
it is not by Harry's manner." 

** No, it is not all; but Harry cannot realize it yet 
The Hermitage is his own." 

Those words and the black-edged envelope ad* 
dressed to herself, revealed to Isabelle what had 
occurred. She stood for a moment looking at h^ 
letter withour making any attempt to open it ; then 
she went up to Harry, and putting her arm round 
his neck, said, — 

'' I am so glad for your sake." 

Tears came with the words, and Harry felt his own 
eyes fill. 

**You would have lived there yourself, but for 
this," he said. 

" No, never ; Arthur had settled that, only he told 
me not to let you know, that he intended asking you 
to take care of it and to live there for him ; he said 
his mother's wish must be held sacred and he should 
live at Llanarmon himself; this is much better, he 
would not mind my telling you now." 

The Hermitage and all it contained, with die ex^ 
ception of the plate belonging to the Carleton fiunilj 
and Lady Carleton's jewels, were left to Harry, and 
ten thousand pounds in addition. To Mrs. Vernon, 
** the widow of his earliest and most valued friend," 
two thousand pounds, aod Lady Cajrleton's carriage 
and horses. The; r^nainder of his proper^ went ^ 
his nephew. 

It was a grave kmd of happin^is tbat; manifest^ad 
i^fielf in each that evening, which they gs^ve up 
enlMy tp. thongblis of the pa$t md of the fatw^ 
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and to talking over the arrangements which must 
now be hurried on, to enable them to leave by the 
next mail. One of Mrs. Vernon's difficulties had 
been not knowing what to do with her ^thfiil ser- 
vant. Mis. Brown had no relatives in Australia, 
and she had become so much attached to the family 
with which she had lived since her husband's death, 
^at she had occupied a considerable portion of each 
day in lamenting over the fact that Mrs. Vernon had 
announced when she first mentioned their intention 
to go to England, viz., that she could not afford to 
take her with them. Now, however, the case was 
altered, and Mrs. Brown was made happy by being 
told to get ready to accompany them. 

Heavy clouds hung over the the sea as the 
" Atalanta " steamed down St. Vincent's Gulf, bearing 
Mrs. Vernon and her children away from the shores 
of Australia for ever. " Homeward bound," was the 
thought of each heart. "Beyond the clouds was 
the bright sun shining." 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

»* ADY Carleton's rag, sir," said a ser- 

vant, handing one in at the door of 
a railway carriage, on a fine, bright 
day in December. The train started. 
"Shall you be able to keep your- 
self warm?" said Arthur, as he 
wrapped the fiir round Isabelle. 

"Oh, yes; I cannot even think 
about the cold." 

" Mamma?" said Arthur. 
"Yes, mamma," she answered, 
with a very bright look, "and 
Hairy, and Editli, and home." 
" I thought you had just left that." 
"My new home." 

"Which you have not yet learned to like so well 
as the old one, eh, Isabelle?" 

"It is yours," she replied, laying her hand on 
Arthur's. ^ , , c 

"And does that make up for the absence of 
other things?" 

"You know without my tellmg you; but, do 
look, Arthur, at that new-fallen - snow. I had 
almost foi^otten how beautiful it is." 

" It does not give you a chill to look at snowj" 
said Arthur, amused at her enthusiasm. 
" Nothing would give me a chill to-day." 
" Not even my telling you that we must go back 
to Australia?" 
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" That is not likely to happen." . 

"I suppose not. I never asked you how you 
felt when your foot first touched English ground." 

"I felt that I should like to kneel down and 
thank God for bringing us home. How did you 
feel, Arthur?" 

" I hardly know, unless I say that I felt I was an 
Englishman in the right place." 

At the first station a commercial traveller opened 
the door and stepped in. After placing two small 
leather cases on the seat opposite to him, he 
loosened a woollen comforter that was tied round 
his neck, put on a cloth cap, rubbed his hands, 
and proceeded, as is usual in such cases, to remark 
that " it was fine Christmas weather." 

" Yes," replied Arthur, " and the snow that fell 
during the night came just in time ; boys like to 
have some snowballing at Christmas." 

" The young rascals 1" exclaimed the commercial 
traveller, in an irate tone; "they like anything that 
is mischievous." 

"It is natural," said Arthur, who was thinking 
more of his boyish days than of his fellow traveller. 

" It may be, but nature's freaks are not always 
agreeable. I had a snowball in my ear, sir, this 
morning; it tingles still. If I could have caught the 
young scamp, I would have made him remember 
that demonstration of his natural propensities, in 
spite of his greeting. Would you believe it, sir, he 
actually called out, as he took to his heels round a 
comer, * A merry Christmas to you.* " 

" It was adding insult to injury," said Arthur, as 
gravely as he could manage to speak at that 
moment 

"I don't know what the rising generation wUl 

2 6 
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come to; something bad, as sure as my name is 
Tom Watson." 

"You are speaking of the rising generation in 
this part of the world,** rejoined Ai5iur. "The 
ycfong people appear to me to be very slow com- 
pared with those whose manners and habits I have 
had opportunities of observing during the last few 
years." 

"May I ask what country you have been un- 
fortunate enough to live in?" 

" Australia." 

" Indeed ! Not South Australia ?" 

"Yes; South Australia." 

" Then perhaps you know Mr. Watson of Ade- 
laide. He is head of a large establishment; agent 
for several wealthy sheep farmers ; and a justice of 
the peace." 

" Yes, I know him well by reputation ; everyone 
knows him." 

"So I suppose; so I should imagine. George is 
a great man now. You don't know him personally, 
dr?" 

"Slightly," replied Arthur. "I have met him 
occasionally at Government House, and two or 
three times on business matters just before I left 
•Qie colony." 

** He never says anything about coming ^ li»c 
in Ihe old country zgain ; at lea^t not to me. He 
is a relation of mine." 

'"He is a very useful and important xnenA>e!t t>f 
society in Adelaide,*' i»M Arthur, "and, I ^lOiAl 
think, is very Hkely to feel that Australia is his 
txmntty now,*' 

"Ah t that is always the way; he has htxla'teiy 
UntmBttihUk. 1 don^t suppose lie WMfid care to 
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come back to those he left behind. Do you know 
his wife, sir?" 

" I can scarcely say I know her. I have seen 
h^ several times, and spoken to her once." 

" She is rather a grand lady, I expect." 

"I thought her very agreeable and ladylike," 
said Arthur ; " her father I know very well. It is 
a pity he cannot come back to his own land ; but 
probably he could not stand this climate, he is an 
old man." 

Mr. Tom Watson got out at the next station, 
and Arthur said, — 

" I have some recollection of Harry once' say- 
ing something about that Mr. Watson, of Ade- 
laide." 

"Very likely," replied Isabelle. " Harry called 
upon him, when we arrived in the colony, with a 
letter of introduction, and mamma and Mrs. 
Watson exchanged calls before we went to- 
Kooroona. Harry used to say that 4t was not 
likely that the Watsons could be expected to visit 
poor emigrants.* You know how satirically he 
speaks sometimes." 

"And they did not call upon you when you 
lived at Morton ?" 

" No, mamma expected them to do so. I sup- 
pose they had some reason for not wishing to be 
acquainted with us. Mamma was quite indUfTerent . 
whether they called or not" 

"^If George Watson, Esq., J.P., 8cc.j &c, &c., of 
•Adelaide,, were a clairvoyant ! " said Arthur, 
laughing. 

" And could know of this meeting in a railway 
f:arria£e !" said Isabelle, " What do you suppose 
ifoulcTbe thtl result ?" 

a G 2 
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''A momentaiy collapse of colonial dignity and 
all that sort of thing/' replied Arthur. 

A few hours later, and Isabelle, with one arm 
round Hany's neck, was exclaiming, — 

" Oh, Harry ! the dear old home at Christmas." 

" Aye, snow on the ground and hoar frost on the 
trees, and no end of holly and mistletoe. I don't 
believe Edie would object to anyone taking her 
under the bough in the hall." 

" Come along, Edith," said Arthur ; " let me be 
the first" 

" Christmas Eve has not come yet," she replied. 

" Oh ; and a kiss under the mistletoe ' is not 
orthodox till then. I shall remember when the 
time comes. Do you like this better than Christ^ 
mas in Australia?" 

" Except the Church Service, nothing was like 
Christmas there," said Edith. " Come, Isa, I want 
you in our old schoolroom." 

"To reduce confusion to order, I suppose," ex- 
claimed Harry. " When I looked in an hour ago^ 
you reminded me of some wild animal in its den." 

Branches of laurel and mistletoe, ivy, lauris- 
tinus, and dark green holly, with its bright red 
berries, were scattered in profusion about the floor. 

"Look, Isa; this wreath is for papa's portrait." 

" Oh, I wish you had not finished it" 

" That you may help me ? I did think about it, 
but I knew we should not have much time to spare. 
You can help to place it ; and then, the other— I 
have left a little bit of that unfinished." 

"The cross?" 

" Yes, here it is. Do you like it ?" 

" Very much. Has mamma seen it ?" 

"No, and she knows nothing about it I asked 
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lier not to come here to-day. How fortunate that 
it is moonlight!" 

" Very. Oh, Edie, how nice it is to be at home 
again ! I could almost fancy the last few years a 
long dream." 

"And being married the last part of it?" said 
Edith. 

"No, that is a reality, unless Arthur is a shadow." 

" Rather a substantial one," said a voice behind 
them, and turning, they saw Arthur standing in the 
doorway. 

" May I come in ?" he enquired. 

" If you will be careful where you step," said 
Edith, laughing. 

" Take care, Arthur," exclaimed Isabelle ; " you 
have caught your foot in one of Edie's festoons." 

" I shall beat a retreat I think, unless I can be 
of some use." 

" You can be if you like," said Edith. " Harry 
is going to put up these in the hall. He said this 
morning, * the old place shall be dressed for Christ- 
mas by its master.' " 

"Very good," said Arthur, "when are we to 
begin ? " 

" Not till after dinner." 

" And when will mamma like to go, Edie ?" 

" To be there by twelve o'clock, when the bells 
begin to ring. Harry and I will start a little be- 
fore, and then the cross will be there. You and 
Arthur can come with mamma, but don't tell her 
^hy we are gone on." 

"Shall I fetch your wreath, Isabelle?" said 
Arthur. 

"Thank you. You have made a Greek cross, 
I see," she said to Edith. 
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"Yes; I thought, when you came, we would 
inake a circle to place on it, the emblem of 
eternity, you know." 

IsabeUe smiled and kissed her sister, as she 
said, — 

" We thought of the same thing then. I have 
made a wreath of white everlastings, to place on 
your green cross of ivy and holly." 

"TTiat is perfect," said Isabelle, as, taking the 
wreath from Arthur, she laid it on the cross. 
"Eternity, immortality, love, faithfulness, and 
obedience unto, death, all typified there." 

"Are you wrapped up well?" said Arthur, as he 
stood with Isabelle in the hall, waiting for Mrs. 
Vernon, a little before midnight. 

"No amount of cold could penetrate this fur 
jacket and my snow boots. You need not be 
afraid that I shall take cold, I have not told you, 
Arthur, why we all thought we should like to visit 
papa's grave to-night The last Christmas Eve 
that we were here papa was with us, and the door 
was thrown wide open to let Christmas in, as old 
country people say; and then we stood and lis- 
tened to the church bells. ^ Before Christmas came 
round again we were in Australia ; now — " 

"Now," interrupted Arthur, "you are back in 
England, and are my dear wife." 

"Where are Edith and Harry?" said Mrs^ 
Vemon, as she joined them. 

".They have walked on, mamma." 

There was only a thin covering of snow on the 
ground and it was hard and crisp under their feet. 
The moon and stars were shining brightly above 
them and shewed the. old church tower rising 
among the elm trees that grew around it. Not far 
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from the east end of the church was a stone cross,, 
marking the spot where all that could die of a good, 
man had been laid till the morning of the Resur- 
ifection. On either side of it stood Edith and; 
Harry, when the others came up; and on the stone' 
was suspended the cross of holly and ivy, with the; 
wreath of everlastings. Mrs. Vernon looked at it 
and smiled as she said, — 

" Death is swallowed up in victory." 

" Mamma," said Isabelle, putting her arm round 
her mother, "you remind me of the words, 'sorrow 
and mourning shall flee away.' " 

" I am too thankful to be here to-night, dear, to 
be sad. After the years of absence, — the longing to 
be near this spot, the certainty that now I shall rest, 
here too, — I seem to have no feelings, at this 
moment, but those of love and gratitude." 

" Do you think papa knows we are here?" said 
Edith. 

" Why should we doubt it ? The spirits of the 
departed are not in a state of unconsciousness, 
they are resting from their labours till the number 
of the redeemed is made up, and while resting, they 
sing the praises of God and pray for those they 
have left behind on the battle field of the world." 

" It does not seem to me now as if we were really 
separated from papa," said Isabelle. "At a time 
like this I could almost fancy we are with him.*' 

" The separation has only to do with time and 
sense, Isa." 

" It would be pleasant to know that he is looking 
down upon us now," said Edith. 

" Yes, dear ; but our life here is imperfect, and 
we see through a glass darkly. One thing is certain : 
we are not told that the departed do not see us, and 
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we do know that they pray for us, and that angd 
messengers are continually ascending and descend- 
ing on errands of love and mercy. We know, too, 
that the saints live in the light of God, and ' know 
as they are known.' We can place no limit to their 
power in any way." 

Just as Mrs. Vernon spoke the last words, the 
deep-toned bell announced the hour of twelve. She 
counted the strokes, and as the last sounded, she 
exclaimed, " Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men." At the same 
moment, the air was filled with the music of the 
bells in the old ivy-clad tower, — a music that goes 
straight to the heart of every true-hearted Briton, 
warms it, and makes it feel young again, in spite of 
the hoary head and the snows of winter. They 
listened for a few minutes to the joyous peal, and 
then Isabelle's clear voice led the Christmas Hymn. 

. Hark ! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-bom King, 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 
Joyful all ye nations rise, 
Join the triumph of the skies ; 
With the angelic host proclaim, 
Christ is bom in Bethlehem. 

Hark ! the herald angels sing 

Gloiy to the new-bom King. 

Christ, by highest heaven adored, 
Christ, the everlasting Lord, 
Late in time behold Him come. 
Offspring of a Viigin's womb. 
Veiled in Flesh the Godhead see, 
Hail, the Incarnate Deity ! 
Pleased as man with man to dwell, 
Jesus, our EmmanueL 

Hark ! the herald angeb sing 

Gloxy to the new-bom King. 
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Hail, tlie heaven-bom Prince of Peace I 
Hail, the Sun of Righteousness ! 
Light and life to all He brin^, 
Ruen with healing in His wings. 
Mild He lays His glory by, 
Bom that man no more may die, 
Bom to raise the sons of earth. 
Bom to give them second birth. 

Hark 1 the herald angels sitig 

Glory to the new-bom King. 

" Now, mamma,'* said Harry, as he drew her 
hand within his arm, " you must come home ; you 
have been standing long enough in the snow." 

They walked on in silence for a little while, then 
Mrs. Vemon said, " I have realized to-night that 
I have reached that point in the journey of life to 
which, I suppose, all attain sooner or later." 

"What point is that?" 

"When the future is more thought of than the 
past. Once the predominant feeling was that I 
was travelling away from the past, now it is that 
I am pressing rapidly onwards to the future." 

" You do not want to leave us, mamma ?" said 
Harry. 

" No ; only, Harry, I am at rest, as it were, — 
waiting in a pleasant place, with all of you near 
me, till my work is done. You know, when you 
undertake anything, how easily and quickly the last 
half of the task, whatever it may be, seems to be 
accomplished, compared with the first half." 

" It was so, I remember, with our voyage home." 

" Yes, when we crossed the line, and knew that 
we were in the northern hemisphere again, we felt 
we were nearing home; the southern hemisphere 
was left behind, and many of its stars disappeared 
night after night, and we turned our eyes to the 
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north to look for others. So it is with me now. 
When we left England, I was leaving the past and 
my husband's grave, and was travelling away from 
youth; now, I am advancing towards age with a 
bright evening sunset before me, and the certainty 
that the shadow of your father's cross will fall upon 
my grave as weU as upon his, — ^beyond, a future 
without clouds and without end." 

Soon after the Vemons arrived in England they 
spent three weeks at Elmwood Castle. Alfred was 
at home, and Arthur joined them during the last 
week of their stay. A very happy three weeks 
those were to all, though, at the end of them, Edith 
said to Isabelle, that "she did not understand 
Alfred at all." 

**He is just what I expected him to be," was 
Isabelle's reply. "What is it you do not under- 
stand?" 

" I cannot explain. I hardly know now I think 
about it." 

" After the first few days, I thought you seemed 
cool in your manner to him, Edie. I do not mean 
always, but sometimes." 

" Perhaps I was, very likely, though I did not; 
intend to be," said Edith. "His manner was 
generally so different from what his letters were; 
he is an iceberg sometimes." 

" I never experienced a chill from being near 
him." 

" No, he was different to you." 

" So I thought myself," said Isabelle, with a smile, 
which Edith did not see, and nothing more was 
said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham and Alfred stayed a fort- 

•[ht at the Hermitage after Isabelle's marriage^ 
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and Edith's thoughts were so much occupied with 
the parting from her sister, that she forgot Alfred's 
coldness ; indeed, she one day found herself won- 
dering whether she had been mistaken at Elmwood 
in thinking him an iceberg. At their first interview, 
she had met him as if Time had wrought no 
changes, and as if neither of them had grown older 
since they parted in Australia ; but she was soon 
reminded of the fact, by Alfred's manner, and then 
a little restraint became visible on her part, which 
Alfred thought was intended to check him, and he 
became reserved. He had often tried to picture 
Edith to himself, as no longer the child who had so 
long been the idol of his imagination, when he 
knew that he should soon see her again; but he 
was unprepared for the change that had really taken 
place, and her child-like naivetd one moment, and 
half-repellant and dignified manner the next, puzzled 
while it attracted him. At the Hermitage a 
change was visible in both ; they were themselves 
again, and Alfred's last words to her, on leaving 
to return to Elmwood, were, " The last day of the 
year." 

That time had come, and Isabelle and Edith 
stood together at one of the windows watching for 
the return of the carriage which had been sent to 
the railway station to meet the Grahams. 

"What are you thinking about?" said Edith, 
breaking a rather long silence. 

" This time last year." 

"And that makes you look happy?" 

"No; but the present contrast does. I re- 
member hearing the remark made, that it was worth 
while to be caught in a storm sometimes for the 
sake of knowing what a luxury dry clothes were. 
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Those who work the hardest must enjoy rest more 
than others can understand." 

''And you think that you appreciate England 
more than anyone can do who has never been in 
exile ?" said Edith. 

" I do ; I am sure of it. You can trace the same 
law everywhere and in everything ; what is wrong 
makes us think more of what is right. I am almost 
sure that I should not have thought so much of 
Alfred's deference, and entire obedience to the 
wishes of his vicar, if we had not heard and seen 
how the clergy in Australia disregard all rule and 
authority.*' 

" Alfred says every member of the Church has 
taken the vow of obedience, whether they know it 
or not. In the case of lay members, he thinks the 
majority of them break their vows ignorantly, — ^they 
are not properly taught, and so their sin is not so 
great as that of the priests, who, in addition to the 
vows that are binding upon all, have taken other 
special ones of obedience." 

" Edie, do you remember what mamma said the 
last day I was at home ?" 

" About what ?" 

" Obedience. What Alfred said to you reminded 
me of it. Mamma said that whatever work we un- 
dertook in these days should have for its chief 
object the inculcation of the principle of obedience 
and submission. I have been thinking about it 
since, and if I am ever able I should like to estab- 
lish a Sisterhood. The Sisters work by rule and 
under authority, and their example would very 
likely effect as much good as what they do." 

"Did you ever say anything about that to 
Arthur?'' 
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" Yes, we were talking about it one day. Why 
do you ask?" 

''I heard him asking mamma some questions 
about a House of Mercy on Christmas Day. Hark I 
Yes, — there is the carriage." and Edith ran to the 
hall door and threw it open. 

" Ah ! we look like Christmas," said Mr. Graham^ 
glancing round the old hall. 

" Don't we ? If you had only been here,*' said 
Edith, " it would have been perfect." 

" What, Christmas Eve ? You had time to thmk 
of us, then ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I believe we all thought of you. I make 
it a point never to be away from Elmwood at Christ- 
mas, or I should have brought Kate to the Her- 
mitage; but the old people would not like their 
roast beef and plum pudding half as well if I did 
not carve for them." 

"If one could only be in two places at once !" 
said Isabelle. 

" No one can," so Paddy says, " barring a bird," 
rejoined Mr. Graham. "I suppose that remark 
means that you would have liked to be at Llanar- 
mon as well as here. How is Sir Arthur ?" 

"Quite well. I thought he would have been 
back before you arrived. He rode into town on 
some special business; he said there might be 
a mistake if he did not go himself." 

They were all assembled in the drawing-room 
when Arthur returned, and Isabelle was wondering 
what could have detained him so late, when, after 
a hasty toilette, he entered the room with a roll 
under his arm, which he laid aside without any re- 
mark, nor did anyone think of it again, until the 
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windows were thrown open that the Church bells, 
ringing the old year out and the new one in, may 
be h^ird more clearly, and then Arthur gave it to 
Isabelle, saying, — 

"There, Lady Caileton, you think so lightly of 
what most ladies think most of, that, but for a con- 
versation we had some time ago, I should have been 
puzzled to know what I could give you, as a new 
year's gift, that you would care to receive." 

" Oh, Arthur ! I prize everything you give me.'* 

" For .the sake of the giver, Isa ; but I wanted," 
he continued, " to give you something you would 
like for itself, — something that would be of use, 
and in which you would always take an interest 
Won't you look at it ?" 

She undid the roll. There was a very lawyer-like 
looking document, and the groimd plan and eleva- 
tion of a building, the arched windows and door- 
ways giving it an ecclesiastical appearance ; also 
a blank cheque. Isabelle looked up. 

" That," said Arthur, pointing to the cheque, " is 
for you to fill in when you know how much will be 
required, and the deed gives you a title to the land 
6n which to build your House of Mercy. How 
do you like the plan ?" 

" Arthur," she replied, gravely, " I cannot thank 
you enough." 

" That IS done already," he said, lightly, " if looks 
mean anything." 

The plans were examined and approved, and 
before the new year was an hour old, it was settled 
tliat the approval of die bishop, and of the dergy^ 
man in who^ pari^ the land was situate, shdidd 
be sundted for in dte first instance^ tiiat Isabdie 
^oufa lay^the finmd&tton stone^ and that the worit 
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should be prosecuted with all possible despatch, so 
that the vision of the first hour of the new year 
may, when its last hour closed, have become a sub- 
stantial reality. 

■ Towards the end of October that same year, the 
young curate of Elmwood, who had been occupied 
all day in attending to parish duties, walked quickly 
across the park. The red sun was still a littiie way 
above the horizon, and its rays fell full upon the 
strong walls and towers of his home. When within 
a short distance of the castle, he saw a young figure 
leaning against the trunk of an old oak. The face 
was turned fi-om him, and so intent was the mind 
upon some object, that Alfred's footsteps on the 
short turf were not heard. 

" Looking at your home, Edith," he said, as he 
came up, and, leaning forward, saw her eyes fixed 
upon the old pile of building before them. 

" Yes, I was admiring the eagle's nest." 

" Why do you call it that ?" 
- " Have you forgotten ? Ah, I see you have." 

" Forgotten what ?" 

'^ Something that was said long ago in Australia. 
How strange it is 1" 

"Tell me what you mean," he said, as they 
walked on together. 

"Do you remember? Yes, you must remember 
that, — the morning the news came which took you 
borne." 

**WeU!" 

'^ Hairy said soroethmg about your living in an 
tap^e's nest. I foiget wlmt dse was said ; I do not 
tbfik I understood anything about it; but I reccd- 
tect adung you, if I perched on tiie edge of yoitf 
iiett, irduld you tdte me in? H^tny iras angty 
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with me for saying that, wfaidi, I suppose, made 
me remember it" 

*' And now you are in the eagle's nest I thought 
you were about taking wing, and that I should 
lose you, when I asked you to share the nest 
with me." 

*' Eagles prey upon smaller birds, you know." 

'' Was that die reason you looked like a startled 
deer?" said Alfred, laughing. 

" No, I did not think of it ; I was surprised.'* 

''And, as you confessed, had not tiiought of 
leaving mamma." 

" Dear mamma ! I am very happy, Alfred ; but 
I want to see them all again. I long for new year's 
day, when Isabelle's House of Mercy will be 
opened by the bishop > then we shall be altogether 
again." 

"Oh! Edie, I have something to shew you;. 
I cannot think how we missed it I must send this 
paper to Harry." • 

As he spoke, he drew out of his pocket an 
Australian newspaper, and read, — 

Some of our readers will probably remember the trial of 
an aboriginal, named Wahreep, for the murder of a white 
man. It excited considerable interest at the time, and we 
gave a full report in our columns. A bushman, who arrived 
in Adelaide last we^, has made a singular ^sdosure. A 
man went to his hut one day apparently ill, grew rapidly 
worse and died, but not till he had made a full confession of 
a muider, which he had committed some time before, not far 
from Kooroona. He said he was a convict, that he had been 
many years in Western Australia, obtained a ticket-of-leave, 
and came to Adelaide. He went northwards, intending to 
get employment as a shepherd, and when he got near 
fiiooroona he met a man with whom he had some conversa- 
tioo. While they were talking, the man took out his hand- 
kerchief and some bank notes were drawn out of the pocket 
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with it. He said he believed it was the devil who put it into 
his head to rob the man ; there was a desperate straggle and 
then he killed lum. He found soon atter that the chain 
attached to Uie watch was broken, and thinking that part of 
it may have been left in the waistcoat, he threw the other 
end away to save himself and cast suspicion on some other 
who might chance to find it This confession clears up the 
mystery. 
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